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If you've been hunting for an elusive 
“something in whiskey...something 
you haven't quite found yet... 
Then try Hunter! For Hunter has 
earned its own loyal following by its 
subtle difference in flavor —a flavor 


that’s well worth a trial. 


HUNTER-WILSON DISTILLENG COMPANY, 


End of the Hunt 


Since no whiskey can taste “best” to 
everybody, possibly Hunter may not 
hecome your favorite. 

But you should certainly try it! 
For thousands of men who have tried 
Hunter once, have liked it instantly 
—and today prefer it to all others, 


- LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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POLY-CHOKE WITH 
VENTILATED SLEEVE 
COMPLETELY INSTALLED 






Nine different degrees of choke 
plus STABILIZED PATTERNS 
and reduced recoil — with only a 
TWIST-OF-THE-WRIST 














STANDARD 

20] ee fe) 43 

(WITHOUT 

75 VENTILATED 

SLEEVE) 
INSTALLED 


$700 


COMPLETELY 


Poly - Choke owners 
can have their pres- 
ent Poly-Choke 
fitted with the ven- 
tilated sleeve for 
only... 








@ THE POLY-CHOKE CO., INC., HARTFORD 1, 


MAIL THIS COUPON 7ODAY / 


ANDY ANDERSON’S SPORTING 
COODS, 124 West Grand, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

R. S. ELLIOTT ARMS COMPANY, 
1508-10 Grand Ave., Kansas 


City, Mo. 
EWELL CROSS GUN SHOP, 4101 
East Rosedale, Fort Worth 5, 


Tex. 
FLINTROP SPORT SHOP. 1900 W. 
Forest Home Ave., Milwaukee 


14, Wis. 
GUNNING WHOLESALE SPORT- 
ING GOODS CO 


., 108 Green- 
wood Ave., Wichita 7, Kan. 
THE W. A. HOLT CO., INC., 


1017 Fannin at Lamar, Houston 
2, Tex. 
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ow, for the first time, minimum recoil, 
IN Rtabilized patterns, and instantaneot 
selective choke adjustments are available in 
one complete unit. The new, ventilated 


sleeve for the Poly-Choke now offers shoot- 
ing comfort and better patterns to gunners 
who shoot with a “‘single.’’ Smashing recoil 
is reduced to a, minimum by the scientifix 
design of the ventilator slots. Shot patterns 
are made more uniform by reducing gas 
pressure on the wad as the shot leaves the 
gun barrel. And, a twist-of-the-wrist gives 
you a change of choke, from full to reverse, 
in a hurry. Only a Ventilated Poly-Choke 
can give you all of these features in a con 

plete choke for single-barrel shotguns! 


With the new Poly-Choke, 
gas pressure generated by the lern shot- 
gun load is partially diverted through slot 
in the chok« sleeve, eft ec lucing the 


the high-velocity 


mo 


tively ré 
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SHAPLEICH HARDWARE CO., 
AUTHORIZED AGENCIES 900 Spruce St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


W. JOHNSON SERVICE, Adrian, TACGART BROTHERS, 16018 
Mich. Warren Ave. £., Detroit 24, 
KAYWALT SPORTING CDS. CO., Mich. 


73 Brown St., Dayton 9, Ohio 
PAUL S. LINFORTH, 420 Market 
St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 
MARSHALL FIELD G COMPANY, 

Chicago, Hil. 
MONTGOMERY WARD G&G CO., 


Any Store 
EMI C. NOVOTNY, 323 Jackson 
St., St. Paul, Minn. 
SCHASCHL BROTHERS, 4156 East 
Atherton Rd., Flint 7, Mich. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK G CO., Any 
Store 


THURMAN RANDLE &G CO., 208 
N. Akard St., Dallas, Tex. 

VON LENCERKE G ANTOINE, 9 
North Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, 


i. 

WARNER HARDWARE CO., 13 
So. Sixth Street, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

WITTE HARDWARE CO., 704 N. 
Third St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

YORK ARMS CO., 162 S. Main 
St., Memphis, Tenn. 


frequency of blown patterns. By relieving 
this gas pressure just as the shot leaves the 
gun muz; the wadding is prevented from 
the pellets in the rear of the shot 
column, and bette patterns are developed, 
And the forward thrust of the expanding 
ga t ng against the slots in the sleeve, 
the recoil without affecte 


' llw - ] ‘ 
Criaily Cauces 


pump gun or autoloader, the 


itilat ly-Choke, just like the Stand- 

1, ope ich like the nozzle on the 

end of a garde By twisting the sleeve 

from right to left nine variations of choke, 

full everse, are yours for the choos- 

y ll have the killing-choke you 

juire for the conditions under which you 

re shoot: And with either the Ventilated 

r Standard Poly-Choke, you use only one 
un for any type of shooting. 


4 rRE 


CONNECTICUT 


THE POLY-CHOKE CO., Inc. 1 
690 Tunxis St., HARTFORD, CONN, ; 
f 


Gentiemen : Please send me my copy of booklet on 
wing-shooting and your special affer on Poly-Choke, 
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The Big Boys 


Are Waiting 





PFLUEGER SUPREME 


He’s hiding in those chill waters ... 
waiting ... waiting for the flash of a 
well-placed lure. Yes, the “big boys” 
are out there and, as in the past, most 
prize catches soon will be made with 
Pflueger Reels. 

You will thrill to the lashing battles 
between husky game fish and the su- 
perlative action of your Pflueger Reel. 
For over 80 years the Pfluegers have 
been building fine fishing tackle. A 
Pflueger Reel is the complete embodi- 
ment of this lifetime experience. Fora 
soul-satisfying appreciation of worthy 
fishing instruments, plan now to use 
Pflueger Reels this season. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
Akron 9, Ohio 


PFLUEGER 
SHILMAST 


PFLUEGER 


AKRON 


PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER") 
A GREAT NAME IN TACKLE 
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EVERY AMERICAN TO SAVE OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 
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Seagram-Distillers Corp., Chrysler Bldg., New York 


— offered by The House of Seagram 


for cost of mailing and handl 


Every year, The House of Seagram offers—exclu- 
sively to its host of friends among the sportsmen 
of America—and absolutely for cost of mailing 
and handling only —this Seagram’s Sportsman’s 
Calendar in full and glorious color. 

Every year, the Seagram's Sportsman’s Calendar 
contains six new and enthralling, and completely 
different masterpieces of wild life in America, 
painted expressly for The House of Seagram by 
the greatest masters in this field. Game birds by 
Arthur Fuller! Elusive fish by William J. Schal- 


dach! Big game by Paul Bransom! 


ACT NOW...to get this beautiful 1948 Hunting 
and Fishing Calendar 
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“SENTINEL” 


by Paul Bransom, 
one of six beautiful, 
full color paintings 
in the 1948 Seagram 
Sportsman’s calen- 
dar, 


And every year, the amazing value of this offer 
is demonstrated by a fast and complete Sell-Out! 
So don’t delay! Make SURE of your 1948 
Seagram’s Sportsman’s Calendar by mailing the 
coupon today. 

Think of it! A full-size 1948 calendar measuring 
14” x 20", with six superb, full color, true-to-life 
masterpieces you Il want to keep forever—for only 
15 cents to cover the cost of mailing and handling, 
Clip and mail the coupon NOW, while the supply 
lasts! 


Because of state laws, this offer is not made to residents of the states of 


THE HOUSE 
OF SEAGRAM 


—  « : —_— 
tue HM skis Stuce 45 5/ 


JANUARY, 1948 


i ashington, Oklahoma, Mississippi, Kansas or Georgia, 


THE HOUSE OF SEAGRAM, Dept. 18, P. 0. Box No. 62, New York 8, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me the handsomely illustrated Seagram’s 
Sportsman’s Calendar for which | am enclosing 15¢ in coin to cover 
cost of handling and mailing. 


NAME 





ADDRESS _ 





cITY 





STATE 











A LIMITED IMPORTATION 
OF HAND-CRAFTED 


English Footwear 


Guaranteed 
Waterproof 








* Now available, for the first time 
since the war, a limited supply of superb 


English footwear . . 


. the world famous 


LOTUS VELDTSCHOEN waterproof 
shoe. In all weathers, in any climate, 
these shoes are: guaranteed waterproof 
.. + impervious to rain, snow and slush. 
Handsomely styled for town and coun- 


try wear... 


in best quality Martin’s 


brown Scotch Zug. Double upper con- 
struction, leather soles and heels. Ex- 


traordinary durability. 


@ Use the coupon only if your dealer 
cannot supply you. One pair to a cus- 
tomer. $27.50 the pair. Lotus Shoes, 
Inc., 621 Sixth Ave., New York 11,N. Y. 














Width 
(B, C, D and E) 





Shoe size 
(6 through 11) 
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! LOTUS SHOES, INC. 

1 621 Sixth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 

I Please mail to me, postpaid, one pair of 
[| LOTUS VELDTSCHOEN shoes in size specified 
| below. Check (or money-order) is enclosed. 
| Name 

| Street 

I City 

! Stete 

r 
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Checking Pollution Evil 


To the Editor AST March or April 
Outdoor Life: I forwarded you 

data regarding stream 
pollution of the Juniata River and its 
branches in Pennsylvania, and in your 
May 1947 issue you carried an article 
with reference to this matter. 

The West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company is spending $1,500,000 to reduce 
this pollution, and already the improve- 
ment in the condition of the stream is 
noticeable. 

While our organization has been ex- 
tremely critical of the practice of paper 
companies of polluting the streams in 
this area and killing the fish, we feel in 
all fairness to the West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company that the public 
should be informed of what this com- 
pany has done. 

It is apparent that if the sportsman’s 
organizations throughout the country 
would engage in concrete criticism and 
agitation the situation regarding water 
pollution might be improved.—Il. R. 
Bayer, vice president, Blair County 
Game, Fish and Forestry Association, 
Altoona, Pa. 


Alaska Fire Control 


IGHT now is the 
time for us sports- 
men to get up on our 
hind legs and start fighting. If we don’t, 
Alaska will become a national disgrace! 
William A. Wallace’s article, “Alaska 
Pays the Price,” pointed up the need for 
better fire control in the territory. It’s 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 








an outrage that all the forest land, and 
the game, of Alaska is being burned out 
because of the blind, thoughtless, 
budget-slashing action of our politicians 
in Washington. 

And it’s nothing short of a disgrace 
when Congress refuses to appropriate 
the funds necessary to protect the 
natural resources of such a vital part of 
the United States while at the same 
time it gives away billions of dollars to 
foreign countries. 

Don't get me wrong. I’m not against 
foreign aid; I'm all for it. Nevertheless, 
I think the protection of the United 
States, including Alaska’s resources, 
should come first. Lots of sportsmen 
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ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


have been planning trips to Alaska, but 
the actions of Congress are denying all 
of us that pleasure. 

There’s only one way to wake Con- 
gress up. Needle your legislators; get 
after em; make ’em remember they’re 
in Washington 


ball for us.—Edward R. Kestory, Uni- 


versal, Pa. 


Vital Statistics Wanted 


WO questions, 
please. First, how 
old do bass and trout 
live to be? And secondly, do they sink 
when they die? The reason I ask is that 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


FATHER TIME 
CATCHES 
THEM 





I've never seen any old whoppers float- 
ing around on the surface, and I know 
darn well they must kick in sometime. 
Maybe some other angler knows the 
answers.—William A. Baird, Nutley, N.J. 


Hunter-Farmer Solution? 


To the Editor i pen argument about 
Outdoor Life: shooting on private 
lands seems to go on 
and on—but I think I have a solution 
that would prove fair to all concerned. 
Here’s how my plan would work: 

Each state would use a small part of 
the revenue from licenses and other 
sportsman’s fees to have two types 
of signs made. The first would say, 
“HUNTING WITH PERMISSION”; the second, 
“No HUNTING OR TRESPASSING.” Farmers 
interested in posting their lands would 
take their choice of these two types of 
signs and obtain a supply from the 
state officials. 

Any hunter found on land where the 
farmer has elected to bar all trespassing 
would be fined—and this. provision 
would include the farmer and his 
friends. No hunting would mean just 
that. 

“HUNTING WITH PERMISSION” signs will 
warn prospective hunters that they must 
obtain the farmer’s O.K. or face a fine. 
In this way, the landowner can keep 


to serve you, not to | 
dawdle away their time. It’s up to us | 
sportsmen. Nobody else will carry the | 











track of the men who are hunting on 


his land and, if they destroy his prop 
erty, be reimbursed. 
Land not posted in 


either manne! 
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would be open to anyone holding a 


state hunting license. 
In this way, the farmer will be pro- 


e 
tected but he will not be able to post 
land for the exclusive use of himself and COLE 
his buddies—which, since the wildlife al, 
~~ 


belongs to the state as trustee for all 
its citizens, is only fair. And since he is 
protected, the farmer will be more will- 


‘ 
ing to cooperate with the hunter. ™ ae i 4 
Farmers electing not to participate in / = , 
the plan will be left to settle their ‘ ¥ @ s 
squabbles with hunters in the same ee. M 


catch-as-catch-can way they do now.— 
Lawrence F. Warner, Seattle, Wash. 





Elk With a .30/30 


To the Editor NSWERING a/|} 
Outdoor Life: A query by George | 
Coleman, Jack O’Con- 
nor says in effect that the .30/30 doesn’t 
kill elk, I disagree. 
Having been reared in Jackson Hole, | 
Wyo., one of the country’s better elk- 
hunting grounds, and having watched 
many hunters armed with various game 
rifles, I think O’Connor should have said | 
that lots of hunters, armed with a | 
.30/30 or any other rifle, couldn’t kill | 
an elk. 
True, the .30/30 will sometimes only | 
wound an elk, but so will a .30/40, .30/06, 
250/3000, or .45/90 if used carelessly. Aft- | 
er having used all these, without losing | 


an elk, I’ve chosen the .30/30 as most ef- 
| fective for hunting in timber or brush. Up 
to 200 yd., the famous “saddle carbine” 
is a top-notch rifle; its bullets are not 
| so easily deflected as those of high- 
powered rifles, and it carries sufficient 
punch for a clean kill if handled as any 


| rifle should be. + ° 

I’ve known the ancient, long-barreled "~ 

.30/30 Marlin to kill bull elk with one /), y/ 

| round at as much as 400 yd., and have 
also seen game wounded—and often lost 
. grec thee Dg oo pecs cag It’s that distinctly masculine look of the pipe-smoking 
vs roma g Bae emcee - pales oo man that appeals to her —and it’s rich-tasting, cool- 
Jackson, Wyo. . ' smoking Prince Albert that appeals to him in his pipe. 


nit, “means Frnce Abbett 


Outdoor Life: slow, I’ve had an | 
experience with bois- ic asti i Z ~¢ 2 
terous minnows, only mine didn’t squeak Rich nae Oey mile ond —_ si o 
‘they purred! I was fishing in the ee = tongue—that’s Prince Albert—the National 
Ozarks when suddenly a small school of ninco ne ‘ Joy Smoke! P.A.’s choice tobacco is spe- 
minnows rushed up to where I was tally sated ; > avai 
| wading and circled me nervously. a cia y treated to insure against tongue 
Looking around, I saw several large bite. More pipes smoke P. A. than any 
bass and channel cats a short distance P ” other tobacco! 
away—keeping their eyes fixed on the ; 
minnows. And I don’t care who doubts 
it, I could hear those minnows purring! | 
If these little fish can purr when 
contented and safe from their enemies, 
why can’t they squeal, as Winslow said, 
when terrified?—Dow Simpson, Spring- 
field, Mo. 





o., Winston-Salem, N. C, 


° . ° . / 


To the Editor URE minnows make : a 
Outdoor Life: noise. I do a lot of ; CRIM Ye AND | 
aly fishing on Lake Erie, LONG BURNING PIPE Tr, THE NATIONAL 
using minnows as my main bait. Some- | CIGARETTE TOBAC 
times, after bringing a net filled with | JOY SMOKE 


minnows out of the water, I’ve heard 
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You'll choose a binocular on the basis 
of its ability to give you a bright close- 
up view, sharply defined. For this bril- 
liant performance, the world has never 
known. a glass equal to the postwar 
Bausch & Lomb Zephyr-Light binocu- 
lar. Before you buy any binocular, read 
the new 32-page Bausch & Lomb cata- 
log. It tells what qualities to look for 
in a binocular, how to choose one best 
suited to your own needs. Your copy by 
return mail, free on request. Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company, 284-M Lomb 
Park, Rochester 2; N. Y. 












7X,35 Zephyr-Light Binocular 
$140, plus tax, 











FISHING - VACATIONING - HUNTING 
SEE PAGE 98 


Beginning in this issue, OUTDOOR LIFE’S Where-To-Go De- 
partment featuring P. A. Parsons’ “All Over the Map” appears in 
a separate section of its own on page 98. OUTDOOR LIFE is 
the only sportsman’s magazine that publishes a complete Where- 
To-Go Department with up-to-the-minute information on the best 
places to go for fishing, hunting and camping. 











them squeak. The large ones seem to do 
it more than the small ones. On occa- 
sion, a haul of big minnows will sound 
just like crickets.—Carl De Caire, Am- 
herst, Ohio. 


These Deer All But Talk 


To the Editor HEN P. O. Beau- 
Outdoor Life: lieu tells of hear- 

ing a doe make several 
distinctive calls, I can well believe him 
Such noises are the rule with European 
deer, both the Reh, or roe deer, and 
the much larger Rothwild or red deer 
(the male is called a Hirsch), which is 
somewhat similar to American elk. In 
fact, these calls help you identify an 
animal you’ve heard run away, but 
haven’t seen. And you can tell whether 
it’s a doe or a buck, besides. 

These calls are common in summer! 
and fall. A roebuck surprised by a man 
or which discovers the hunter by smell 
or movement often moves back into the | 
deep woods, where he vents his indigna- | 
tion in a series of short barks very | 
similar to those of a dog. I’ve been | 
chagrined on stands to hear these barks | 

my first tip that the deer had out- | 
smarted me and departed. 

On one occasion while I was waiting 
for a deer to come out of the woods to 
a small clearing, a Gabel (fork) buck 
walked up behind me to within some 
20 ft. We sure surprised each other! I 
took a fast shot at the red flash in the 
woods, but missed. In a minute he was 
barking at me from 200 yd. away, so I 
went in to try to spot him in the gloom. 
3efore I was through, I had three bucks 














and a doe barking! The doe calls with 
a longer, wider-spaced grunt; a woo-oof 
es woo-oof, as against the buck’s | 
wuf-wuf-wuf ! 

German guides don’t search for a deer 
that barks after being shot at, because 
they know it’s been missed. 

The red deer (which weigh up to 
400 lb. as against the 25 to 50 lb. of the 
roe) also snort, but most of this is done 
by the bucks. 

Completely different, however, are the 
calls made in mating season. Then the 
roebuck does bugle—a shrill, squeaking 
whistle which can be imitated to lure 
impetuous young bucks within range 
You can make a call of small metal | 
reeds, blown either by mouth or by | 
squeezing a rubber bulb resembling the | 
automobile horns of years ago. A piece | 
of green grass held vertically over the 
lips and blown upon by an experienced | 
hunter will produce a workable substi- 
tute. 

American deer may be quiet. But here 
in Germany, they’re noisy little beggars, 
believe me!—Ray E. Williams, U. 8. Con- 
stabulary, Public Information Section. 





He Who Laughs Last 


To the Editor u GOOD LAUGH,” 
Outdoor Life: A that’s what Ben 

L. Johnson called “All | 
About Goats,” in which article Russell 
Annabel wrote that he had to shoot one 
of the critters through the lungs to put 
it down for keeps—after he had already 
blasted off the top of its head. Never- 
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L HOW TO CLEAN A GUN AT NIGHT! 


c T’S NIGHT. You've just returned to camp with your “bag.” You'll be 

shooting again tomorrow but... you know if you don’t clean your 
gun tonight, it may become “pitted.” Better have a flashlight handy to 
help. Better be sure your flashlight is powered with “Eveready” batteries 
.-+ Powerful, dependable, they outlast all other brands!* 


Sige 


PLACE A SMALL PIECE OF WHITE 
PAPER in the breech of your gun. Then 
direct the beam of your flashlight on 
the paper. Now you can see through the 
barrel clearly .. . to be sure the gun is 
thoroughly cleaned and ready for to- 


Wj 


WERER™ | 
Fresh, \ 
gi! | 


BRIGHTER IP” /a 
LONGER HES” 


Proof!...in the laboratory... in your own flashlight... 


; EVEREADY’ BATTERIES : 
i ~OUTLAST ALL OTHER BRANDS! 


morrow’s “shooting.” 


SARE PS AB Ht RO 


RIGHTER light, longer life! That’s what you want in a flashlight 
battery. And that’s what you get with “Eveready” brand batter- 
ies. Laboratory tests prove it. And the best “laboratory” of all — 
your own flashlight — proves it! That's why “Eveready” batteries 
outsell all other brands — because they owt/last all other brands!* 


* According to the “‘General-Purpose 4-Ohm Intermittent 








theless, here’s an experience which hap- 
pened to my father: 

Dad shot a deer about a mile from 
home, taking the top right off its head. 
He loaded the animal on the car and 
started down the road. He noticed it 
kick once, but thought nothing much of 
it. 

Arriving home, he untied the deer— 
which, to his amazement, jumped up 
and started to run. Father had to shoot 
it again to make it stay dead!—Mrs. 
Skip Spangler, Venus, Pa. 


Fishing for Trouble? 


HERE does N. W. 
Irons, as quoted 
by Howard Brisco in 
“Fielder’s Choice—on Squirrels,” get 
that stuff? “A man who would use a 
scattergun on squirrels,” he says, “would 
fish with liver or worms.” What’s wrong 
with fishing that way? 
All of us have not been blessed by 


To the Editor 
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| the fickle hand of fortune. We weren’t 
all born in parts of the country where 
you have mountain streams, mountain 
lakes, and babbling brooks to fish in, 
nor are we all able to afford a tackle box 
crammed with every conceivable fly 
and plug, plus an expensive reel and 
line. The fisherman who sits on the bank 


of a muddy creek to catch a mess of 
catfish with liver or worms is just as 
good a sportsman, and as good com- 
pany, as the fellow who's fortunate 
enough to have $200 worth of gear. 

I’ve fished in 15 states, but the mem- 
ories I cherish most are those of fishing 
trips I used to take from my native 
Dallas, Tex., on Whiterock Creek or 
the Brazos River. I used worms and 
liver—but I ate fish, too. 

When a man is within the law 
heaven knows, the laws are tight 
enough—he is entitled to fish or hunt 
with whatever bait or gun he gets the 
most pleasure out of. And nobody else 
should make a crack about it.—L. F. 
Pipkin, Greensboro, N.C. 


and 


ERE’S a tip for 

Howard Brisco 
Wear dark clothing 
the next time you go after gray squir 
rels, instead of the white shirt and hat 
shown in your photograph, and you'll 
have a lot more success.—W. D. Jones 
Jr., Augusta, Ga. 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


Is the .30/06 Too Big or Not? 


HEERS for L. G. 

MacDonald’s letter 
in the October issue 
regarding the hunting of deer with the 
30/06 or any similar “young cannon.” 
I have hunted deer—and got my share 
of them—for the last 40 years and have 
always used a .38/55 or a .32/40. I believe 
that if hunters would use lighter guns 
and learn to shoot them, they would get 
more fun out of hunting—and just as 
many deer. Furthermore, they would 
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not endanger other hunters as they do 
now with these new long-range weapons. 

I never expect to use any heavier gun 
than the .32/40 for deer. If it gets so that 
I can’t bag my buck with that, I'll just 
go and give up hunting.—W. A. Holland, 
Corinth, N.Y. 


To the Editor HE .30/06 is not too 
Outdoor Life: big and powerful a 
rifle for deer hunting, 
as L. G. MacDonald says. If it is, why 
has the Department of Game of this 
state barred all rifles of smaller caliber 
for that purpose? 
Anyone who can’t handle an ‘06 has 
no business to be out hunting anyway.— 
Alfred Sackmann, Lind, Wash, 


Sportsman’s Taxes Just Graft? 


HATEVER hap- 

pened to all the 
improvements sports- 
men were supposed to get for their 
licenses, duck stamps, and other fees? 
I don’t see any restocking going on, the 
game refuges aren’t always patrolled, 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


and so far as I can tell sportsman’s taxes 
are more or less graft. 

In the fall of 1946 there were great 
flocks of ducks in the cornfields out back 
of our place. Where were the birds last 
























JUST SEEING TO IT THAT THE FELLOWS COMING OUT 
OVER THE WEEK-END HAVE SOMETHING TO SHOOT AT. 
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fall? I don’t know; but they didn’t come 
back here.—Bruce Lane, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Washington Steelheads are B/G! 


To the Editor AR be it from me to 
Outdoor Life: belittle California, 
or Joe Mears, but those 
fish he wrote about in his “Battle of the 
Steelheads” in a recent issue were just 
minnows by our standards. I person- 
ally have caught a steelhead weighing 
25 lb. 4 oz. And just last year another 
man and I came home with six ranging 
between 18 and 20 lb. 
Looks as if steelheads were one thing 
that doesn’t grow bigger in “sunny” Cali- 
fornia!—Bob Marsh, Auburn, Wash. 


Bullhead Mystery 


To the Editor OT long ago a 
Outdoor Life: friend of mine 

caught some bullheads 
in a near-by creek and put them in a 
pool, formed by damming a stream, in 
which he also had some carp and chub. 
When we went back later to add more, 
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we found all the bullheads dead on top 
of the water, with their eyes and sides 
rotted away. What happened to them, 
please?—-Garold Ryan, Bentley, Iowa. 


Where are the Wardens? 


To the Editor HERE seems to be 
Outdoor Life: considerable concern 

among conservation 
departments and sportsmen as to the 
depletion of game in this country. Regu- 
lations on fishing and hunting are 
stringent, but it appears that such poli- 


Today there is a lack of, and a laxity 
among, game-enforcement officers. 

I've fished and hunted for 20 years 
over a large part of the country, but 
I’ve yet to be accosted by a game ward- 
en. And I’m not the only one with this 


experience. It’s no wonder game hogs 


get away with their violations. 


So I ask, where are the wardens?— | 


Dr. Wilson M. Baltz, Belleville, Ill. 


. . . 
To the Editor HY is deer hunt- 
Outdoor Life: ing getting worse 


each year in northern 
California? Because of greed. Three 
near-by reserves were opened last fall, 
and the slaughter on each*was awful. 
Our iocal paper printed pictures of 
dead bucks, left to rot on the ground; 
and a reporter who investigated the 
Long Bell Reserve wrote, “It’s a safe 
bet there are 10 times more deer dead 
than alive” there. In a short jaunt, he 
photographed seven carcasses. Demand- 
ing to know why enforcement officers 
hadn’t prevented such wasteful slaugh- 
ter, he added, “One theory is that the 
wardens just aren’t going into the woods 
these days for fear, with excellent rea- 
son, of being shot. Furthermore, there 
are too few wardens to make wanton 
law violations risky enough to stop the 
majority of violators.”—Frank A. Flora, 
Dunsmuir, Calif. 
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FATHER of CONSERVATION 


Gifford Pinchot, who created 
the movement to protect our 


natu ral rESOUTCES——B nquestion- 


ably the most vital and impor- 


tant public service of modern 


times—tells his story in a 


stirring, fascinating book which 


we recommend to every sportsman 


By 
ARTHUR GRAHAME 


Teddy Roosevelt, brandishing the big 
stick and making speeches which bristled 
with exclamation marks and always won 
headlines, was halfway through his second 
term in the White House. A lot of fish still 
were being caught on greenheart rods, but 
when a man needed a new one he usually 
bought a split bamboo. Although the Wright 
brothers had proved that an “aero plane’”’ 
would fly, most people discounted them as 
a couple of crack-brained young fellers who 
would end up by breaking their necks. 

The Chicago White Sox had beaten the 
Chicago Cubs in the second World Series. 
The girls wore wide skirts down to their 

ankles, and '07-model sly cats 





gathered on windy corners to 
rubberneck glimpses of their 
thick black-silk stockings. J. P. 
Morgan, lambasted in press 
and pulpit and on the vaude- 


Pinchot (right), who preached Conservation with a 
capital C, and President Theodore Roosevelt, who 
dramatized and helped put it over, shown while on 
an inspection trip of the Mississippi River. The 
tall, lean individual whom T.R. called "the man to 
whom the nation owes most for what has been ac- 
complished as regards the preservation of the nat- 
ural resources of our country” is telling his chief an 
anecdote about a recent hunt he had in the Rockies 
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ville stage as the personifica- 
tion of predatory wealth, was 
as big a bugaboo as J. Stalin 
is now. Numerous injuries had 
put football in bad with the 
public and T.R. saved the 
game by a table-pounding ses- 
sion with the college presidents 
which resulted in its “opening 


ATE on a February afternoon forty-one years ee “ up” by the legalizing of a new- 


ago a worried man was riding a horse named eee? 





fangled shoestring play called 








Jim in Rock Creek Park, Washington, D.C. 

The man was Gifford Pinchot, America’s first 
professional forester, and the first chief of the U.S. Forest 
Service. 

What he was worrying about was the tragic waste of our 
publicly owned natural resources—land, timber, water, wild- 
life, minerals. Looting was widespread and unashamed, and 
was threatening to get worse. 

Forty-one years from now is a long time to look ahead to, 
but forty-one years ago isn’t such a long time to look back 
on. There are a lot of us around who still can wade a trout 
Stream or even walk down a white-tail who also can remem- 
ber how things were in 1907. 
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the forward pass which no 
smart coach had any intention 
of using. There were quite a few automobiles around, but 
fire engines and ambulances still were horse-drawn, and 
when you wanted to go anywhere except to a fire or a 
hospital the quickest way was to take a trolley. 

The world was changing, but the change was being made 
in low gear. Radio, the Marshall Plan, bridge, concrete super- 
highways, and sport shirts with their tails hanging outside 
of your pants all were on the way, but they still were hidden 
below the horizon along with sound movies, two world 
wars, electric refrigerators, Babe Ruth, and the atomic bomb. 

So was Conservation hidden below the horizon—except as 








GIFFORD PINCHOT’S 
DOCTRINE OF CONSERVATION 


(As set forth in Breaking New Ground) 

The earth and its resources belong of right to its 
people. 

Without natural resources life itself is impossible. 

Therefore the conservation of natural resources ts 
the fundamental material problem. That was never 
so true as now, 

eo 

Conservation ts the application of common sense to 

the common problems for the common qood. 
6 

The policy then has three 

purposes. 

First: wisely to use, 
the natural resources of the earth. 

Second: to control the use of the natural resources 
and their products in the common interest, and to 
secure their distribution to the people at fair and 
reasonable charges for goods and servil es. 

Third: to see to it that the rights of the people to 
shall not be controlled by great 
over natural resources. 


Conservation great 


protect, preserve, and renew 


govern themselves 
monopolies through their power 
e 











a dictionary word which few ordinary citizens ever had oc- 
casion to look up, or for that matter ever had heard pro- 
nounced. 

It was Gifford Pinchot who took that obscure word out of 
the dictionary and wrapped up a really big idea in it—-who 
made Conservation (with a big C) mean what it means 
today. No one else could have done it, because no one else 
had exactly the same combination of character, purpose, en- 
thusiasm, disinterestedness, ambition, practicality, show- 
manship, training, and opportunity that he had. 

He died, at the age of eighty-one and still planning future 
work, a little more than a year ago, but he had written the 
stirring, interest-compelling, and frequently amusing story 
of how an idea that flashed into his mind while he was rid- 
ing his horse Jim in Rock Creek Park that February after- 
noon grew and was developed into the most important public 
movement of our time. Pub- 


lished by Harcourt, Brace . 
& Company under the mod- be Wee 
. . . . » > , 
est title of Breaking New > m hy eS 
Ground, it is the _ inside ; _ a 


; ss 
story of the beginning and aad 

the early years of Conserva- 
tion — with no _ punches 
pulled in the telling, and a 
good many toes stepped on. 


IFFORD PINCHOT was a 
S wealthy young man 
who, because he was put 
together that way, chose to 
battle his way through life 
instead of to coast comfort- 
ably through it. 

He was.born in Connecti- 
cut with a silver spoon in 
his mouth, and spent most 
of his boyhood on the big 
Pinchot family estate in 
Milford, Pa., and—he was of 
French descent on the pa- 
ternal side—in Paris. His 
father, James W. Pinchot, 


Like Outdoor Life, Pinchot knew 
that youngsters who early learn 
to love the outdoors will grow 
up resolved to keep it unspoiled 


was a widely traveled man of broad interests, and an 
thusiastic sportsman. When Gifford was in his early te¢ 
he gave him a greenheart fly rod (its broken butt was in } 
rod rack when he died) and taught him to use it. A lit 
later he gave him a pin-fire shotgun. 

Fishing, hunting, and camping in New York and Penns 
vania gave Gifford a lifetime love of sport and the woo 
and a youthful ambition to become a naturalist. His moths 
father was a business man who had made himself an i 
mense fortune, and he wanted his grandson to go into 
office and make himself as big a one. Young Gifford would: 
have any part of it—by that time he was ready for colle; 
and was trying to choose between medicine and the minist: 
His father, who had seen the competently managed fore: 
of Europe, and who also had seen what the lumbermen h 
done and still were doing to our American woods, decided t 
question for him by suggesting that he become a forest: 


OW, Gifford didn’t know just what a forester was su 

posed to do, but since it would be an outdoor job 
was all for it—especially because, as he says, “there we 
not many tracks in that trail.” 

There certainly weren’t. Lumbering then was our No. 3 
industry, and our woods were full of hard-knuckled cutting 
crew bosses and wide-chested timberjacks who knew al] 
there was to know about chopping down trees, but we 
didn’t have a single trained American forester who kn« 
how to manage woodlands so that they would produce su 
cessive crops of timber. In fact, the only professional for 
ester in America—Dr. Bernhard E. Fernow, a German w! 
was chief of the Department of Agriculture’s Division of 
Forestry—was convinced that scientific forestry was im- 
practicable in the United States. 

And in all America there wasn’t a single college or scho 
in which a would-be forester could learn how to be ons 

That being the case, young Pinchot kept up the family) 
tradition by going to Yale, where he elected courses 
botany and such which he thought might be of future uss 
had his pants ripped off in the freshman-sophomore rus} 
wrote for the Yale Literary Magazine, was a substitute o1 
the football team and got into a game against Harvar 
which was watched by a new-record crowd of 24,000, rea 
all the books about European forestry he could find, and 
general spent four years busily and with considerable profit 
to himself before he was graduated with the Class of 1889 

He still was determined to be a forester, and—with his 
father’s hearty encouragement—he disregarded Dr. Fernow’s 
advice not to, and went to Europe to find out how he could 

















for the generations yet to come 
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As governor of Pennsylvania 
(1923-27 and 1931-35), Pinchot 
hod little chance to indulge 
his favorite sports, but his 
interest in them never flagged 


become one. There he was 

advised to enter the French 

National Forest School, at 

Nancy. Making up his 

mind quick and then mov- 

ing fast was a Gifford Pinchot characteristic, and he took 
the first train for Nancy. ‘Taking the first train,’’ he wrote 
half a century afterward, “is no bad plan.” 

He worked hard at the French school for a year, then 
visited and studied numerous European state forests. And 
at the end of 1890 he came home. 

What young Pinchot came home to was a heartbreaking 
mess which effectively camouflaged his great opportunity. 

The looting, exploitation, and waste of our natural re- 
sources was at its peak, and most of the comparatively few 
citizens who didn’t actively approve of it either laughed it 
off or just didn’t care. ‘“‘Today, when Conservation is a 
household word,” Pinchot wrote in 1946, ‘it is hard even for 
a man who swam against it to realize how strong and how 
wrong the stream of public opinion was then.” 

Timber was being cut faster than ever before—or since 
and in most years fires destroyed as many acres of forest 
as the lumbermen did. Logging methods were as wasteful 
as they were effective. Hard-boiled timberjacks, scoffing at 
the idea that a forest could be made to produce more than 
a single crop of trees, destroyed the young growth in getting 
out the big stuff and left behind them a waste of slash which 
fire soon turned into a sterile desert incapable for many 
years of producing timber, game, or anything else of value. 
Their one idea was to cut fast, cash in, and move on 
American forests were inexhaustible, so somewhere there 
always would be plenty of timber for their axes. 


ORE AND MORE that “somewhere” had to be west of 

the Mississippi. In the East and the Lake states most 
of the white pine already was gone, and stands of any kind 
of marketable timber extensive enough for big-scale opera- 
tions were becoming hard to find. 

The trees had belonged to the owners of the land on which 
they grew and they were paid for them, but the game in 
those gutted forests was fast disappearing, and it had 
belonged to everyone. Pinchot’s own Pennsylvania, which 
had been a great hunting state and would be one again, 
was shot out. So, in varying degrees, were the other states 
east of the Mississippi. They all had game laws, but—the 
license-fee system not yet having been thought of—few of 
heir game commissions had money enough to enforce their 
laws. The guns of the market hunters thudded on our 
marshes, game hogs had their pictures taken smirking over 
their big kills, and even the most reputable of sportsmen 
jack-lighted deer—where there were any deer left to 
jack-light. 

West of the Mississippi conditions were different because 
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they were worse. In the East the land which had been 
ravished belonged to private owners; but in the West the 
public domain, belonging equally to all the people of the 
country, was being looted—-looted on a gigantic scale. 


HAT Indians were left had been fenced in reservations 
out of which, all through the Gay Nineties, they 
broke occasionally with gory consequences. The last frontier 
had faded into history, but frontier ideas hadn’t, and the 
most stubbornly held of them was to grab what you wanted 
and hang on to it even if it came to shooting. Everyone 
lumbermen, miners, railroads, and settlers—wanted timber 
for one purpose or another, and almost everyone took the 
timber he wanted wherever he could find it. When it wasn’t 
stolen, it often was wasted. Believe it or not, the then chief of 
the U.S. Geological Survey started a big forest fire just for 
the fun of seeing it burn—and then wrote a magazine article 
about it! 

The Public Land Laws, enacted to protect the public 
domain from exploitation and to encourage its orderly 
homesteading and development, were generally ignored or 
evaded. As Pinchot says, ‘fraud enveloped them like a 
blanket’’—-partly because the General Land Office in Wash- 
ington was “dripping with politics."’ Already half the timber- 
land in the West had passed into private ownership—much 
of it, often through trickery, into the ownership of powerful 
corporations. 

Stockmen herded their cattle and sheep—which the 
naturalist John Muir called hoofed locusts—where they 
pleased, with resultant overgrazing that ruined both wood- 
lands and the open range, and which was one of the under- 
lying causes of the Dust Bowl tragedy of the early 1930's. 
In many districts the big stock, mining, and lumbering 
outfits rode high, wide, and handsome, and the settler who 
objected to their way of doing things had his choice between 
shutting up and moving on. ‘Out in the Great Open Spaces 
where Men are Men,” Pinchot says, “the domination of 
concentrated wealth over mere human beings was something 
to make you shudder.”’ 


LOT of Westerners resented the big corporations’ high- 
A handedness, but they resented even more bitterly any 
interference by the federal government. Their attitude was: 
“This is our country. We drove the Indians out. Now you 
leave us alone.”’ Most of them didn’t rate the power of the 
law very high, and carried guns. They didn’t object to state 
game laws—-they just ignored them. There were something 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Congratulations were in order when | joined Lloyd, who proudly displayed his buck 


FORKHORN 


VALLEY 


hy Bert Popowski 


They agreed the Black Hills is 
a deer-hunter’s paradise; and 


they developed a system that 


finally paid them off—double! 


Y FIRST experience hunting 
deer was in the 1946 season 
and there must have been 
something prophetic in the 
coice of the area--the Black Hills of 
South Dakota. Under the state’s 1947 
regulations, nonresidents were not li- 
censed to hunt there but I got in under 
the wire and made the most of it. Per- 
haps my memory of that hunt is even 
more appealing now when I realize I 
can't go back there with a big-game 
rifle. But there's no law against hunt- 
ing the National Forest region again 
in retrospect. 
Nearly 15 years ago I'd built a log 
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cabin in the Black Hills and my family 
has vacationed there every summer 
since. Deer put in daily appearances 
in the meadow below the cabin but I 
had never hunted one of the critters. 
Our Nebraska pheasant crop. had 
turned out to be a colossal bust, mi- 
grating ducks and geese had offered 
little action during the early part of 
the season, and an empty locker that 
had always been well stocked with 
game yawned cavernously. 

So, when Lloyd Fox and I joined up 
one midmorning in Harry's lunchroom 
I was, I would say, in what might be 
described as a receptive condition. 


My first deer sported a very impressive set of antlers 


“I’m going deer hunting in the Black 
Hills next Monday,’ Lloyd informed 
me. ‘““Want to go?”’ 

With the little woman shedding large 
and salty tears at the price of meat off 
the butcher’s block what would you 
have said? For, besides being the na- 
tion’s top pheasant state, South Dakota 
also returns a higher percentage of 
deer per hunter than any other state in 
the Union. The beauty of the setup 
was also enhanced by the fact that all 
but a small portion of the state’s deer 
hunting is found in the Black Hills 
region, a wild and rugged area of 
unsurpassed scenic grandeur. 
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That year any buck we got would 
have to be a forkhorn or better because 
the game regulations specifically stated 
. that only bucks with “two or more 


points on one antler may be taken.” 


E LEFT Omaha early on the 

morning of November 5, aware of 
the fact that most of the Black Hills 
deer hunters try to bag their bucks 
early in the season before sustained 
hunting sharpens the wits of their 
quarry. Despite gaining an hour on the 
sun and the clock in our westward 
jaunt, it was dark before we tied into a 
pair of steaks in Hot Springs, on the 
fringe of the Hills. 

An hour later, in Custer, we were 
knocking on the door of Virgil Johnson, 
the warden. The deer crop was normal, 
we learned, though the take during the 
five days we'd missed had been heavy. 
He suggested the limestone region, 
north and west of Custer, as an excel- 
lent spot to hunt, so we hustled back 
to my cabin to lay the morning’s plans. 

The cabin was icy, but a roaring fire 
of pitch pine promised to fix that in 
short order. We unrolled a couple of 
sleeping bags, spread them flat on a 
mattress, and then put an enormous 
down blanket atop that. Lloyd looked 
at the arrangement dubiously. 

“By the time the fire gets in its licks 
and the interior of the cabin is warmed 
we'll be very comfortable,” I reassured 
him. ‘And I'll have a fire ready to 
dress by in the morning.” 

After piling on more pitch pine we 
drove down to Blue Bell Lodge to ar- 
range for an early breakfast and a 
midday lunch. Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Horswill greeted us cordially and for 
an hour we listened to reports of varied 
hunting success in the National Forest 
areas surrounding the Custer State 
Park, which is a game sanctuary for 
deer, elk, and bison. Then we turned in. 
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Morning came too early, 
as it usually does. The 
alarm clock I'd borrowed 
from Mrs. Horswill, plus 
Lloyd’s not-so-gentle 
nudging brought me out 
into the high-altitude 
morning chill, but a brief 
session with a bit of pa- 
per and pitch-pine kin- 
dling quickly produced a 
roaring fire. In less than 
thirty minutés we were 
sitting in the Blue Bell 
kitchen, fortifying our- 
selves with strong hot cof- 
fee while awaiting more 
substantial fare. 

For three days the story 
was the same—no bucks. 
In that time we hunted 
in half a dozen areas 
where deer sign was lav- 
ishly displayed. Every 
morning we set out with 
high hopes and every eve- 
ning saw us wearily wash 
up in preparation for the 
evening meal. Put those 
evening meals were some- 
thing to look forward to. 
We overate on elk, buffa- 
lo, beef, and deer liver, 
prepared in a variety of 
dishes that sent us into 
our downy bed in a state 
halfway between drowsiness and torpor. 


“"“T HIS qualifies me as a member of 

the Anteaters Club,” confessed Lloyd, 
referring to an organization which spe- 
cializes in dining monthly on rare and 
unusual game and fish. Our midday 
lunches were the thick species that put 
sand in a man’s craw, especially when 
the going is tough and the hunting 
hours extend from daylight’s 7 a.m. to 
dusk’s closing hour of 5 p.m. 

“Lloyd, every place we've 
hunted has deer in it,” I re- 
marked finally. “Why don’t 
we select one spot, scout it 
thoroughly so we know how 
the deer behave in it, and 
what passes they use, then 
settle down to getting our 
bucks out of it?” 

“I'm for that,” was his 
response. ‘And I vote for 
that bit of territory where 
we parked our car the first 
day. It has everything; 
cover, room, plenty of deer 
to judge by the sign, and 
not too many hunters.” 

The next day we system- 
atically mapped the area 
with little regard for the 
deer we might encounter. 
In fact I left my rifle in the 
car and that was the after- 
noon when a three-pointer 
bounded through a little 
clearing and stopped behind 
a pair of small jack pines 
less than seventy-five yards 
away. While I was cussing 
my improvidence a bigger 
buck came down from the 
opposite direction and 
stopped in light cover about 
100 yards away. So it goes. 


Lloyd waved the liver in triumph, "| got mine!" he called 


Our chosen hunting area was about 
one and one-half miles in width by 
perhaps two miles in length and formed 
roughly like a giant misshapen hand, the 
fingers represented by limestone ridges 
with deep valleys between, covered with 
jack pine but opening into small, grassy 
clearings or quaking aspen thickets. 
Deer sign was everywhere and deer 
trails showed frequent and recent use. 
We drove back to the cabin in a con- 
tented frame of mind and immediately 
mapped the area for reference purposes. 

“The weather prediction is snow,” 
Mrs. Horswill remarked as we were 
putting away king-size portions of 
roast buffalo that evening. 

Lloyd brightened. “Say, that would 
be fine,” he enthused. “It would keep 
me from sounding like a squad of rook- 
ies busting through the jack pines, and 
give us some idea of how the deer in 
those valleys behave.” 

By the time we reached the cabin the 
first flakes were floating down, and by 
next morning there were two inches of 
the fluff everywhere. It made a dream 
world of the Hills area, with each ever- 
green branch carrying its overload of 
white. Lloyd scuffed his rubber-bot- 
tomed pacs through it like a kid while 
I wondered whether it would be a help 
or a hindrance. 

The sun came out tentatively as we 
“the hand” and the reflected 
light blazed up at us with painful 
brightness. No sign of previous hunters 
greeted us as we set out. 

“Let’s hunt the first valley,’’ Lloyd 
suggested. “You take the first ridge 
and I'll take Stony Ridge. I'll give you 
fifteen minutes start so you'll be in a 
position to see anything that moves in 
the ground-cedar and aspen thickets 
across the valley.” 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Boy watched and anticipated rises, much as other dogs stay on the alert for game birds 


By CLYDE ORMOND 


HE wind was coming from the snowcapped mountains 

and pines to the north, and seemed coldly concentrated 

upon the river canyon. So there was no business being 

a hatch upon the surface of Idaho’s Snake River. But 
there they were, a million olive-green flies, looking for all 
the world like artificial uprights, floating and skittering in 
the breeze like midget sailboats. 

Neither did rainbow trout have any business coming to 
the surface on a day like that. But they started rising about 
the time we'd ferried the duffel across in the one-man boat, 
and reached the old grassy camp site. 

Feeding rainbows! 

Within minutes, the copper-tinted river surface was alive. 
Plop.... plip, plop! Just like a pan full of popcorn, when 
it takes off. 

“You'd better get that lunch over with in a hurry,” Les 
said, reaching for canned milk and coffee cups. 

“Yeah,”’ Dee chuckled. “I timed it a little short. But 
they'll be on for an hour like this. Lookit! Twenty feet out 
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there. And all across. You coul 
walk clean to the other side on ths 
rises!” 

My fingers were all thumbs an 
dowels as I struggled to tie up ar 
imitation on the spot—a procedure 
we've learned pays off in fly fishing 
After all, I hadn’t been out for rain 
bows all winter, and the continuou 
plop, plop, a few rods away woul 
send a guy crazy. 

“An olive-colored fly in about siz« 
12?’’ I asked Dee, who’d been thers 
a couple of days before. He grinned 
“You should know.” I'd understan: 
his grin in a few minutes. 


UNCH was gobbled. Rods were 
[" strung and leaders bent on. Such 
things as dirty dishes and unrolled 
air mattresses could wait. Rainbows 
jumping within spittin’ distance 
that’s what really counted! 

Les and Dee used waders, and I 
rowed out in the rubber boat. The 
river, for 100 yards across and a 
stretch 400 yards long, was resting 
after its romp through the lava 
gorges to the north. The rocky riffle 
tapered gently into the long, deepen 
ing run—a perfect spot for rainbows 
to collect and feed. And were those 
cold-water babies at it! 

It dawned on me about then. ‘“‘Oh- 
oh!” I said. “I knew you guys hur- 
ried me off too quick. I’ve forgotten 
to bring my landing net along.” 

“You're sure no good without one 
squatting like Sitting Bull there in 
that tub,’’ Dee agreed, stripping out 
plenty of line for a cast. 

“Les,” I called back to where he 
was wading in, “can all three of us 
use your net?” 

Les pushed his hat over an ear 


“You ask the most embarrassing 
questions. My net’s home in the 
cabinet. Dee rushed me off on this 


jaunt too fast, too.’ 

Dee’s grin was growing by the 

yard. ‘Don’t you guys worry about 

any net. I'll show you the dog- 

gonedest net you ever saw. Just get one of these rainbows 
on—that’s all I’m asking, brother!” 

A few yards out in the mildly swirling current beyond the 
boat, a one-pound trout rose twice. Disregarding what I'd 
do if I actually hooked him from that glorified doughnut of 
a boat, I cast. The tiny olive dry lit like a thistle seed—and 
floated pertly over his nose. 

Funny, at a time like that, how a fellow who hasn't fished 
all winter will forget to breathe, and his heart will 2 
thump, thump! 


UT there was no answering plop! No swirling bulg« 

showed suddenly in the water. I cast once more to the 
fish, trying to detect any drag. But no soap. 

Some fifteen feet ahead of the boat, another rainbow 
went glurp and sorted out one of the dozens of natura 
insects seething down over him. I turned and cast to him 
Once, twice, three times. But he seemed also indisposed 
Something was wrong. I reeled in to look at the fly about 
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ON RAINBOW 


the same time that Dee, a short fifty yards downstream, let 
out a loud, triumphant yell. ‘“‘Here we go for the first one!”’ 

Quartering downstream below him, the surface broke. 
A pound of hook-stung rainbow shot into the air, shaking 
like fury. Down with an audible splash, up again, ten feet 
to the left, tail-walking; then down again to roll and bore 
and slap that powerful tail against the cobwebby tapered 
leader. 

“Hang on!” I cheered Dee. 

“Don’t lose the first one,”’ Les rooted. 

Dee let out a yell of pure glee that echoed up and down 
the river. Then he was serious. “O.K., you guys. I’ve got 
him hooked, and now I’m gonna show you something you 
won’t believe.”” He turned toward the bank, whistled, and 
called, “Hi, Boy! Gittim!” 

Dee’s dog, a young pointer, rose from where he’d sat 
watching on the bank. With no hesitation he plunged in the 
icy waters and swam out into the river, straight to his 
master. Dee was still fighting the trout, but it had tired. 
Coaxing the spent fish to the surface, he pointed. “There 
he is, Boy. Gittim!”’ 

The dog picked up speed. Almost upon the trout, he 
grabbed at it with open mouth. The fish dived and the 
pointer got a gulp of water. Circling, the way he’d cast 
about on a bird scent, Boy waited until Dee got the trout 
up to the surface again. Then, grab! This time he got it! 


ITH no further orders, the dog turned and swam 

straight for the shore, the dripping pound of flopping 
rainbow trout held tenderly in his mouth. At the bank, he 
climbed up by the tent, laid the fish down, shook the chilling 
water from his liver-and-white sides, and looked toward the 
river. His expression was virtually human, and his strong- 
muscled body wagged all over. 

“All right, boss, there he is. Did I do it right? Well then, 
go ahead and get me another, instead of standing there 
gaping. What are you waiting fer?’’ 

It took no imagination to understand that that was what 
the dog said. Dee waded out, unhooked the trout, and patted 
the dog’s head. Then when Dee returned to the water, the 
dog sat back down on his blankets, eagerly watching for 
the next one to be hooked. 

“Well, muggs,’’ Dee asked, “how’s that for a net?”’ 

I couldn’t believe it. True, I'd seen that dog do some fine 
work, with a minimum of training. I’d seen his first day’s 
work on pheasants the fall before—and got a picture of him 
fetching the first bird killed. I'd seen his first work on mal- 
lards the same afternoon; he brought in a decoy when he 
didn’t see the drake I dropped far out in the tules. Later 
(after he had an idea of what we wanted) he swam out into 
the tules, sorted around in them for ten minutes, and 
brought back a muskrat someone had killed the day before. 
More, I’d seen that dog retrieve bottlenecks stuck on sticks 

after we'd broken the bottles off in pistol practice. There 
wasn’t much he wouldn’t retrieve. But trout! This was a 
little bit too much to believe! 

“Woo-hoo!” Les shouted just then. “Lookit me!” 


TURNED about in the boat and looked upstream. There 

stood Les, rod arched and slashing back and forth. Then 
the water opened up and two pounds of silver dynamite 
turned cartwheels in the chilly air. Les played him like an 
old-timer, pleading, ‘“‘Oh, I hope I get him. I haven’t caught 
half a dozen trout in three years, and it’s time I got a 
break. Oh, lookit him go!” 

Armpit-deep in the cold water, Les fought that fish to a 
finish, working him gingerly toward shore. When the trout 
came surfacing in, its quivering silvery side up, Les said 
hopefully, ‘“‘Well, Dee, let’s see if that pooch is a repeater, 
or just a dang single shot.” 

(Continued on page 78) 
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When Dee pointed to his trout and 
called “Gittim!’’ Ormond could not 


believe his eyes. Here’s one of the 


strangest angling yarns we’ve seen! 


That fish in Boy's mouth is a one-pound trout—now en route to shore 
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No wonder | didn't see him; 
all the time | was glassing 
the hill he was spying on me 


Companionship is dear 
to the hearts of most 
hunters—but, writes 
this author, there’s 
much to be said for 


playing a lone hand! 


ometimes Its Fun 
TO GO ALONE 


OW, I am not one of those mis- 
anthropic, morose humans who 
habitually go it alone. Much of 
the pleasure of a hunting trip 

comes in the evening around the fire, 
with a party of good fellows spinning 
tall yarnsand the crackling flames light- 
ing their grins at improbable tales. I’ve 
had many a good laugh and many a fine 
evening with old friends in the hills. 

On the other hand, sometimes it’s fun 
to be alone. It’s a change from the 
give and take of everyday life, to do 
just as you please with no one else 
to consider; to rustle up whatever grub 
you want, loaf when you feel like it, 
listen to the sounds of the stream and 
forest unbroken by man-made noise. 
It’s fun to shake loose from all the 
worrisome, binding strings of human 
relations. 
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So when the trip I had planned with 
Bill was called off for unavoidable 
reasons, at just about the last minute 
before the season opened, I decided to 
go on alone. I planned a short hop 
from Seattle over to the Teanaway 
area. The mule-deer bucks may not 
be so plentiful there as in some other 
districts of the state of Washington, 
but it’s a beautiful, rough country 
nevertheless. 


Y WIFE objected. It was bad 
M enough, she claimed, to run the 
risk of getting lost, shot, or breaking 
my legs, without being by myself with 
no one to hunt for me if I didn’t come 
back to camp. 

“Think of Daniel Boone,” I suggested 
soothingly. “He headed off into the 
wilderness with nothing but his rifle 


and a bag of salt. He didn’t have any 
roads, sleeping bag, gasoline lantern 
or soap. What’s more, the woods were 
full of hostile Indians.” 

“You don’t look like Daniel Boone to 
me,”’ said my wife critically. 


NYHOW, I went. Because I had 
plenty of room and no one to con 
sider besides myself, I took along 
lot of stuff that ordinarily doesn’t g 
where space counts and the other fel 
low wants some room in the tent, to: 
I took an Army cot and a folding law! 
chair. I dropped in at a bookstore an: 
bought a copy of Charles Russell’: 
work, Trails Plowed Under, which 
had been intending to read for a lons 
time. 
The season opened Sunday. Frida 
afternoon I pulled out of Seattle, drov 
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east through Snoqualmie Pass, turned 
off the main highway the other side of 
Cle Elum, and along about dusk came 
to the end of a single-track logging 
road deep in the Cascade Range. The 
elevation was about 3,000 feet and 
the mountains sat up around me like 
tawny animals warming themselves in 
the last golden-yellow rays of sunset. 
A cheerful creek gurgled a few feet 
listant. 


OR a man used to the noisy city, 

where it’s hard to get more than 
ten feet away from other humans, it 
was mighty quiet. The sun dropped 
behind a high southwestern ridge; the 
reds and yellows of the vine maple and 
ispen seemed to retreat in the clear, 
swiftly falling darkness. 

For a minute I felt the lonesomeness 
»f it. Then a brittle maple leaf spiraled 
down at my feet with a sudden clatter 
which sounded as loud as a falling dish- 
pan. I grinned with a sudden feeling of 
exhilaration, at being as independent 
for a little while as a man can be in 
this present civilization. 

The same fundamental problem 
faced me as faced the first primitive 
men many years ago—that of keeping 
animal warmth inside my hide. Man 
hasn’t changed much in the hundreds of 
thousands of years he’s been on this 
earth. He walks on his hind legs much 
the same as ever and struggles with 
the problems of his time with what 
mental equipment he has. First of all 
he needs to keep fuel in his belly and 
some kind of covering over him, or the 
heat goes out—-and that’s the finish. 
It’s easier now, of course, and a poor 
specimen can survive where once he 
wouldn’t have lasted the night. 


ETTING my gasoline lantern burn- 
ing, I cut tent poles and strung up 

my camp. A little sheet-iron stove was 
soon whipping the cold. I cooked sup- 
per, with considerable help from a 
can opener. The meal was good and 
filling, and just what I wanted. After 
cleaning up the dishes it was real lux- 
ury to lean back in the canvas chair and 
read Charley Russell’s stories of the 
frontier days in the West, when the dust 
from millions of buffaloes rose on the 
plains, and the prairies were deep in 
grass. I’m not selling books, but I'd 
like to say that any sportsman 
who hasn’t read something of 
Russell’s is missing a lot. 

Outside, the moon was as 
bright as a new silver dollar, 
and the stars so close that they 
seemed to be roosting on the 
tent poles. A little skin of ice 
was forming on the still shal- 
lows of the creek. The deer, I 
judged, would be moving and 
feeding at night. It was bright 
enough so that I could have 
traveled the open ridges my- 
self. 

I was warm in my sleeping 
bag, but the darkness brought 
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out an exceedingly active mouse. He'd 
never heard the phrases, “silent as a 
mouse” and “crept like a mouse.” This 
particular rodent galloped around like 
a bull moose in a thicket of dead jack 
pine. He never walked. His feet went 
pit-pit-pit-pit-pit-pit up and down my 
sleeping bag with the throttle wide 
open. A couple of times he jumped on 
my face, and then off again, probably 
as much startled as I was. I finally 
decided that if I kept my mouth shut 
he couldn’t run in, and we’d get along 
all right. So I went to sleep. 

There was an inch of ice in the water 
bucket next morning. I loafed around, 
getting breakfast, gathering a pile of 
thick fir bark from an old snag, and 
fixing up camp. In the afternoon I took 
my field glasses and hiked five or 
six miles through the forest of spaced- 
out yellow pine and fir, climbing up to 
about 5,000-feet elevation. There I 
could look around and see the ridges, 
peaks, and rock crags tumbled and 
broken clear to the horizon all around. 


ESPITE the bright sunlight, the thin, 
D clear air didn’t hold very much heat. 
Autumn colors’ splashed the hills. 
Masses of gold and red were clumps 
of aspen and maple. Pale-yellow West- 
ern larch, usually called tamarack, 
marched up the ridges with the green 
ranks of pine and fir. Most of the cliffs 
were gray, but two of them, of ser- 
pentine rock, gleamed like sea-green 
emeralds on one of the peaks. 

Now, mule-deer bucks are mighty 
fond of high, rocky country. You'll find 
them up near the tops of the ridges in 
spots where the going is rugged, where 
a few jumps will put them into cover, 
and where there is plenty of brush for 
browse. Through my glasses I located 
such a place, where several draws 
headed up together in a tangle of rocks 
and small cliffs. It wasn’t a large area 

maybe 500 acres. But it looked good. 
I didn’t go blundering through to see 
if the bucks were there. Sign indicated 
that deer were on the mountain. The 
less they were disturbed, the better. 

Back in camp again later, I went 
right on enjeying being alone. There 
were undoubtedly other hunters camped 
down the creek, but for all that could 
be seen or heard, I had the whole forest 
to myself. I fed bark into the red- 
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My visiting mouse was noisy—and nosy 


glowing little stove and sat in my easy- 
chair, laughing aloud at Russell’s yarn 
about the man who claimed that a 
rattlesnake struck at one of the horses 
in his team, but missed and hit the 
wagon tongue. According to this old- 
timer, the tongue swelled so fast from 
the snake bite that he had to chop it 
off in a hurry to save the wagon. 

I was up at 4:30 in the morning, well 
before daylight. The moon and stars 
were still shining in a paling sky when 
I headed up the mountain. The rifle 
barrel was too cold for my hands, so 
I slung it over my shoulder. I wore no 
coat, but lifting my own weight up the 
forty-five-degree pitch of the hill soon 
had me warm enough. 

An hour’s climb brought me to the 
edge of the pocket I planned to hunt. 
The sun was not yet over the ridge top, 
but the light was good. From there on 
I went slowly, moving a bit, then 
watching awhile. The .30/06 was ready 
in my hands. 

It was even rougher than I had ex- 
pected. I climbed carefully over the 
rocks. A fall that stove me up wouldn’t 
mean just building a fire and waiting 
for my friends. I didn’t have any friends 
among the deer, and no one else knew 
I was there. 


HE DRAWS came together like 
j fy Down in the bottoms the 
brush was heavy, but the slopes were 
open like a park, with tall, brownish- 
yellow-barked pines spaced here and 
there, and dried yellow grass underfoot. 
Gray and black rock jutted out of the 
ground in dark masses. Some places I 

(Continued on page 85) 


When | hit the main highway, 
with my deer tied to my car, 
| felt a glow of satisfaction 
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WHERE ARE THE FISH ? 





Analysis of the water sample here being transferred to a bottle 
will show how much dissolved oxygen—important to fish life—it 
contains. This and accompanying photos were taken in Maine; 
scientists and students of the University of Maine made the tests 


OME of today’s most successful 
anglers go fishing “by degrees.”’ 
By substituting the scientific pre- 
cision of a thermometer for the 
more colorful but less accurate local 
fish lore of Smoky Joe, the old guide, 
they are able to do all their fishing 
where the fish are on any particular 
day, and so to have more fun by catch- 
ing more of them. 
As is nearly always the case when we 
start to do an old thing in a new way, 
fishing by degrees requires a reshuffling 


Here Prof. Gerald P. Cooper is making color-standard 
The two 
students at right are shown with a bottom sampler used 
to ascertain the type of Icke bottom and the life thereon 


tests to determine the acidity of the water. 
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of our brain cells— 
what might be called 
a new mental stance. 

Most of us old- 
fashioned anglers 
start our day’s sport 
by looking over the 
length and breadth 
of the water we are 
going to fish, keep- 
ing our eyes peeled 
for such traditional 
strike-producing 
spots as the en- 
trances to quiet 
backwaters, wide- 
spreading lily beds, 
and shadow-casting 
overhanging banks 
if we are fishing a 
lake for bass. If we 
are on a stream, with 
hopes for salmon or 
trout, we look for 
pool-tail shallows 
and current-splitting 
rocks in whose down- 
river shelter fish are likely to be lying. 

We plan our strategy with our eyes 
and most of our thoughts on the sur- 
face of the water, but the fish we hope 
to catch are under the surface where 
we can’t see them-—-and if we fail to 
guess right how far under the surface 
they are, we go home with nothing to 
show for our efforts but a sunburned 
neck and the firm conviction that fish- 
ing isn’t what it used to be in that 
particular lake or stream. 

The up-to-the-minute scientific angler 
who does his fishing by 
degrees makes his re- 
connaissance in an en- 
tirely different way. He 
isn’t especially inter- 
ested in the surface of 


BY HANDLEY CROSS 


the water, where he knows the fish 
aren’t, but in the under-surface water, 
where he knows the fish are. He can’t 
see any farther under the surface than 
the rest of us. But his thermometer 
can report what his eyes can’t see 

By lowering it to various depths, he 
can determine the temperatures of the 
water at those depths, and since fish 
of different species have strong predi- 
lections for water temperatures within 
a limited range, by fishing the right 
bait or lure in the right way in water 
of the right temperature he is sure to 
fish where the fish he is after are, and 
pretty sure to catch them. 

That’s the theory, anyway—and ac 
cording to the testimony of enthusi- 
astic converts to thermometer-guided 
fishing it is a theory which pays off. 

There’s nothing new about the use of 
thermometers in fishing. For many 
years a small minority of serious- 
minded trout anglers have been carry- 
ing them.- In spite of the scoffings of 
their fishing companions they have been 
using them to get an idea of water con- 
ditions. Mostly they want to find out 
whether a given reach of water has 
become so warm that fishing it is a 
waste of effort. 

What's really new is the use of the 
thermometer as an underwater guide in 
locating fish, especially in lakes. That’s 
an innovation which was made practi- 
cable by scientists who are more inter- 
ested in putting fish in the water than 
in catching them fish-management 
technicians who have studied and made 
biological surveys on numerous lakes in 
several sections of the country in order 
to determine their suitability for stock- 
ing or restocking with particular spe- 
cies of game fish. 

At first glance, the application of 
three-dimensional thinking to angling 
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ASK YOUR THERMOMETER! 


strategy may seem to 
rather than simplify it. 

In every lake there is much more 
water than the fisherman can see— 
how much more depending, of course, 
on the depth of the lake. For the sake 
of comparatively painless figuring, let’s 
imagine a lake which is exactly 1,000 
feet square and 100 feet deep all over. 
The surface area of this highly improb- 
able lake would be 1 million square feet 
of water, but its contents would be 100 
million cubic feet of water. 

Now let’s take another sip of brain 
tonic and do some more mathematical 
imagining. Let’s imagine that there are 
exactly 10,000 trout in that lake. If they 
were distributed evenly over its sur- 
face area, there would be one fish to 
each 100 square feet of surface, so you 
would have to fish only 100 square feet 
of water to catch one. But if those 
10,000 trout were evenly distributed 
throughout the cubic contents of the 
lake, there would be only one fish to 
every 10,000 cubic feet of water, so you 
would have to fish a hundred times as 
much water to catch your fish. If such 
were the case the normally constituted 
fisherman's reaction to three-dimen- 
sional angling strategy and fishing with 
a thermometer would be to skip the 
whole thing. And the fisherman would 
be right. 

But such is not the case. As every 
angler who has bought more annual 
licenses than his first one knows, fish 
mighty seldom are 
distributed at all 
evenly over. the 
surface area of any 
body of water. Their 
distribution is dic- 
tated by weather, 
wind, and various 
other factors. Near- 
ly always there are 
concentrations of 
them at some spots 
and none of them 
at all at other 
spots. 

As an old colored 
guide used to put 
it: “Boss, some 


complicate it 
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Be sure to read this article—it’s a must for every angler! t 
sums up, in plain: language, what scientists have learn 





how water temperature affects the whereabouts of fish, Reod it 
and reread it, master the vital information it contains, then 


apply it next time you go lake fishing. You will incregse your 


catch as a result; whereas anyone who fishes haphagardly, 


ignoring the fact that angling is a scientific pastime, is throw- 


ing away most of his chances—and missing out on the funl 


places they is, 
jest ain’t.”’ 


and some places they 


In the course of their subsurface in- 
vestigations of many lakes as possible 


homes 
management 


future 
fish, 


for 


hatchery-produced 
technicians have 


found that the vertical distribution of 
fish is as uneven as the horizontal dis- 


tribution 


that they 


are very seldom 


distributed at all uniformly through the 


various 


depths of 
nearly always there 


water, and that 
are concentrations 


of them at some depths and none at all 


at others. 

They 
cal distribution of 
water is governed 


the single factor of 


Each species of fish 


also have learned that the verti- 
fish in any body of 


almost entirely by 
water temperature. 
has a strong prefer- 


ence for water of a certain tempera- 
ture and will get into water of that 
temperature if it possibly can. That's 


check findings, fish were netted at various depths. 


Note the two salmon, taken from the middle layer as predicted 


where the thermometer comes in handy 
as a fish finder—-it locates water of the 
temperature that is preferred by the 
kind of fish you want to catch, and so 
tells you at what depth to fish for them. 
Fishing at amy other depth is a waste 
of time because the fish are either above 
or below it 

Something else of benefit to scientific- 
minded fishermen that the underwater 
have learned from their in- 
vestigations is that every body of fresh 
water has an unchanging yearly rou- 
tine of seasonal change. Our lakes have 
been through this routine for a 
million years, and unless 
celebrates his mastery over his 
physical environment by a triumphant 
itomizing of the earth and its fish and 
into their basic chemical 
they probably will con- 


snoope rs 


going 
number of 
man 


fishermen 
components, 


Continued on page 76) 
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Beyond these bare trees huge flocks of the big birds frolicked— safe within the bounds of the Horseshoe Lake Game Refuge in southern Illinois 





ITTING right in the middle of 
them, I felt sick and glad in 
waves. For a while, the only 


cover I had was from the stalks 
of corn that the geese hadn't pulled 
down. The big birds came in waves and 
in doubles. They came high and low, 
sometimes so close that I could almost 
reach out and touch them. Their voices 
were like a sea of sound crashing on the 
rocks of some beach. 

Time and again I pulled up quickly, 
followed them in my sights, and shot— 
with my camera. When I tired of this, 
I walked slowly through the corn and 
winter-wheat fields, and the geese got 
up in one solid mass, as far as I could 
see. There were 60,000, all right. The 
Horseshoe Lake Game Refuge in Illinois 
was just about filled to capacity, and 
so were the geese. It’s several years ago 
now, but I still get a thrill when I 
think about those birds. 

I tucked my camera under my arm 
and studied the corn and wheat a little 
closer. The corn was just about stripped. 
The winter wheat was going fast— 
about another week and the geese would 
* be forced to fly out of the preserve to 
forage. But I only had another day to 
hunt. 

It was a mere ten minutes’ drive to 
Leland Miller’s blind on the edge of the 
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preserve, but when I got there he wasn’t 
very cheerful. “They’re all up there,” 
he said sadly, ‘“‘but they ain't come out. 
That'll take about another week.” 

“They're flying around the edges,” I 
said. ‘Maybe Merland can draw them 
out to the blind.”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. “You can 
try if you want to, but most of the 
hunters get sick from watching them 
fly just out of range, and then back to 
the preserve.” 

“T’ll get Merland out about 6 o’clock,” 
I promised. 

As I drove around the lake I spotted 
a couple of geese hanging from a small 
shock, and they looked big from more 
angles than one. Horseshoe Lake was 
living up to its reputation as one of 
the greatest concentration points for 
Canadian geese in America. And for 
miles around, on the outside of the 
preserve, large crops of grain attracted 
the birds. 


ITH 60,000 geese so close, you'd 

think it would be a simple matter 
to get your limit and, when they are fly- 
ing, it sometimes is. But the birds aren’t 
always coéperative. In the dark of the 
moon, the geese are supposed to fly out 
of the preserve during the day. But it 
was the dark period now_and_they 
weren’t doing so. Instead, they milled 
around continually—fiying to the edge, 
so close to the blinds that you could 
make out their markings, and then 
heading back to the safety of the lake. 
There was only one thing that might 
possibly coax them close enough to 
shoot, and that was a good caller. In 
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Merland Pecord all my hopes rested 
I parked in front of Merland’s cot- 
tage long before light the next morning 
The big red-bellied stove was glowing 
in a moment, and before it was light 
enough to see we were poking our way 
through the giant trees of the swamp. 


ETTING to the blind was a night- 
e mare. Merland’s boat was long 
and narrow. The trees grew up around 
us like a maze of pickets. Underwater 
stumps and snags were everywhere 
There was only one threadlike trail 
through, and Merland knew where it 
was. We found the blind in a little 
clearing of burned stumps, just as the 
first ducks started coming back from 
the fields. 

The air was cold and sharp, but the 
sound coming out from the preserve 
kept me warm. The geese were on the 
move—but just how far they’d come 
was another matter. I loaded my gun; 
then I spotted something else. Merland 
was moving out with the boat. 

“Don’t get excited,” he grinned. “I’ve 
got to go back and pick up Michaelson 
and Smith. They’re hunting today, too.” 

I sank back in the blind glumly. It 
would take half an hour before he 
would be back, and that was some of 
the best flight time. Overhead, the air 
echoed with the whistle of myriads of 
wings. Everywhere, as far as I could 
see, the pale sky was scratched Py 
thousands of moving ducks—all heading 
for the preserve before daylight. 

A pair of widgeon came shooting over 
just as the sun peaked up past the hori- 
zon, and I picked off one on my second 
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Few thrills can equal the sight and sound 
of flying geese, unless it’s getting your 


limit—just after the 


shot. 
decoys, 
tongue. 


I watched it drop among the 
and I almost swallowed my 
Just out of range, two big 
honkers were stepping on the gas, 
heading back for safer waters! As 
usual, they had slipped up from behind. 


UT I ducked under the cover of the 
B blind a moment later as a new note 
came out of the woods. It was a shrill 
and high-pitched “ee-aunk . . . ee-aunk.”’ 
It seemed to come from right off the 
water. 

I fingered my trigger anxiously and 
waited, then suddenly relaxed. It was 
Merland and the other hunters. “TI tried 
to call them,"’ he yelled. ‘‘What did you 
shoot that duck for, when the geese 
were right over you?” I didn’t have an 
answer for that one. 

It was lighter now and we could see 
dozens of formations dipping and climb- 
ing all over the edge of the preserve. 
But the ducks gave us some shooting 
first. They kept coming over for half 
an hour. A flock of woodies flew by and 
I dropped one; that constituted my limit 
of that species. Another flock of widg- 
eon whistling low gave us two more, 
and then Michaelson caught a big 
mallard head-on. 

Merland was picking up the ducks 
when Smith grunted, “Get down 
geese.” 

Merland saw them too and doubled 
up in his dugout. The geese kept coming 
slowly, but on their present course they 
would pass just out of range. I was 


Michaelson took a beating—but got his goose 
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last hope hds died 


tingling all over 
from anxiety. If 
we missed these 
our last chance 
might well be 
gone, because we 
could shoot only 
till noon. 

I took a chance 
and let out a call. “He-unk ... ee-unk.” 

“For Pete’s sake, what was that?” 
Michaelson groaned. 

“Sounds like a wildcat in a trap,” 
Smith said. 

Whatever it sounded like, it put fire 
in the geese’s blood. They whirled and 
headed back for home in a hurry. That 
taught me a lesson, too. I kept my 
mouth shut from then on. 

Slowly the sun rose over the pre- 
serve. A few geese flew temptingly 
close and turned back again. We shook 
from the cold, and finally lit the char 
coal stove in the blind. Once warmea 
again, we took a brighter look at the 
world. 

“Merland,”’ Michaelson challenged, ‘I 
don’t think you could call a goose if he 
was tied on a string.’’ 

Merland grinned, opened his mouth 
to reply—and suddenly ducked under 
cover. ‘Here they come,” he warned, 
pointing. He threw up his head and let 
go with that weird cry again. There 
was something to his calling. Some- 
thing the geese knew, anyway. 

There were half a dozen in the flock, 
and they came over in nice range. 
Merland commanded, ‘Go get 'em.” I 
picked the lead bird and saw him falter 
when the No. 2’s in my second shot 
rocked him. One of the tailenders was 
coming down and then Smith 
Slapped another so hard it just’dropped 
out of the formation. But Michaelson’s 
bird, like mine, had other ideas. His 
headed in a big circle toward some 
marshy burn. Mine planed straight 
down toward the watery trail through 
the trees. 


~ 


too, 


ALF an hour later Michaelson finally 
LJ found his beneath a down tree. He 
was sweating bullets from the exertion 
as he waited at the edge of the water 


for the boat. I finally had to give mine 
up—he was nowhere to be found. 

The morning kept crawling on toward 
the noon deadline. It was almost 11 
o’clock when the next flock came over. 
There were four this time, and Mer- 
land brought them just close enough 
to my end to get a clear shot. Once 
more I opened up on the lead bird 
but this time the second one wobbled. 
I put another shot into him, and he 
came down like a rock. 

“That's one, anyway,” 
Merland brought him in. 

“Yep, but you'll have to do the rest 
of the calling yourself,” he said. “I 
have to go in now. You can pole the 
others in when you get through.” 


I grinned as 


One shot—and Smith had this bird as a starter 


I watched him pole his way through 
the trees in the second boat, a sinking 
sensation in my stomach. I knew I 
couldn't call geese, let alone try to 
pole that little dugout through the trees. 

“Now what?’ I asked hopelessly. 

“Just don’t try to call any geese and 
everything will be fine.” Michaelson 
ordered. He wriggled down into the 
brush of the blind and exclaimed ex- 
citedly, “Here come a couple more!” 


HEY were circling uncertainly along 
fea border of the preserve. Then 
from the edge of the trees came the 
fading voice of Merland. “EHe-aunk ... 
ee-aunk.”’ 

Guess he's doing it to hear himself,” 
Michaelson grunted. “I hope he takes 
a lot of pride in it and keeps right on.” 

Whatever it was, it was just enough 
to draw the geese. They swung around 
slowly, taking an interminable time in 
coming. They kept getting bigger and 
bigger until they were almost in range, 
and then from across the field came a 
resounding blast from the road. 

‘Rabbit hunters!”’ Smith roared. “Of 
all times for them to be shooting!”’ 

We raised our guns, but the geese 
were already out of range. I held my 
fire, but Smith and Michaelson both let 
go and two birds slowly gyrated out 
of position. 

It was one thing shooting them down; 
it was another finding them. The 
burned stumps blended perfectly with 
their protective coloring. They hid in 
clumps of dead brush and remained as 
motionless as the stumps themselves. 

Smith downed his quite dead, but the 
other bird made one last effort to get 
away just as he was discovered. 
Michaelson grabbed out and caught a 
flailing wing, taking a wicked beating 

(Continued on page 104) ‘ 
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BRUISER in BRISTLES 


Decuimeiiars **Rooshian’”’ boars furnish 


exciting sport — for hunters who can 


handle trouble in giant-size doses! 


OU can’t spend much time in Tellico Plains without getting an itch 

to go wild-boar hunting. The town lies at the very foot of the Great 

Smoky Mountains in eastern Tennessee, fifty-odd miles south o! 

Knoxville. It’s the boar-hunting capital of the North American 
continent. Even if you drive in as a total stranger, it'll take you only 
about ten minutes to discover that fact. 

You walk into the lobby of Pop Munz’s ancient hotel and there, looking 
down from the wall above the pot-bellied stove that holds the center of 
the stage, is a big panel of boar-hunting pictures. There are shots of boars 
at bay, boars fighting the dogs, dead boars, hunting parties coming out 
over the montain trails, and mounted boar heads. The whole story of boar 
hunting is told in that panel of pictures and, if it’s your first visit, the 


Tackling a 200-pounder is 
plenty dangerous. This big 
tusker was shot only after 
he'd made a ferocious stand 
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chances are that you'll stand and study ‘em for fifteen or 
twenty minutes before you go up to your room, feeling your 
plood pressure rise all the while. 

Later you walk across the street to Percy Swainson's 
drug store. The first thing you see is a mounted boar head 
snarling down at you from over the soda fountain. Across 
the store, above the prescription counter, a complete hog, 
likewise mounted, stands sullen guard. They both look a 
trifle dusty and moth-eaten, but it will be just as well for 
your popularity in Tellico Plains if you say nothing about 
their apparent condition. 


ERCY has pictures, too, covering the wall at the back of 
~ his store, and there’s a good yarn to go with each one. 
When you've listened to two or three of the best he breaks 
off. ‘“You-all ought to go across to Benton’s meat market,” 
he advises. “He’s really got hawg pictures!” And sure 
enough, Benton has a panel even bigger than the one back 
at the hotel. 

By that time this business of boar hunting is pretty deep 
in your blood. If it’s the right time of year and you’re human, 
the chances are you'll stay around Tellico Plains a few days 
and find out about it for yourself. 

It all started some forty or fifty years ago, when a herd 
of wild boars from the Ural Mountains of Russia was 
brought into the Great Smokies to stock the private game 
preserve of a well-to-do sportsman on the North Carolina 
side. (Pop Munz, however, insists they were German 
hawgs"’ from the Harz Mountains instead.) 

As to what happened later on, there is agreement on only 
one point: The hogs got away. Whether they were turned 
loose deliberately, charged through the fence of their in- 
closure, or rooted under it, no one is quite certain. But in 
one way or another they gained their freedom. There on 
the high oak ridges of the Smokies, and in the laurel and 
rhododendron thickets along the mountain streams, they 
found conditions not unlike those of their native mountains 
in far-off Europe. They settled down, thrived, and increased 


there. As they spread out through the mountains, in a 
few districts they crossed with the half-wild, free-roaming 
razorbacks of the hillside farmers. But once hunting started, 
the hybrids were soon eliminated. They lacked the staying 
power and fighting ability to take care of themselves. Today 
the Russian or “Rooshian"’-boar strain is, for all practical 
purposes, pure again, Tennessee game experts say. And in 
the wild and rugged country east of Tellico Plains, on the 
headwaters of the Tellico River and its branches, the North 
and the Bald, the mountain boars are providing what many 
sportsmen hail as the fastest, toughest, and most hair 
raising big-game hunting to be found anywhere in these 
United States at the present time. 

A full-grown wild boar is an ugly customer. He's had that 
reputation in his native lands in Europe and Africa for a 
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| pecot there are maybe 1,000 of their descendants living 
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good many centuries—and you can be sure that he didn’t 
come by it without good cause. 

He's a toughie, a bully, a brass-knuckle roustabout. He’s 
gray dynamite timed with a quick fuse. He has the brains 
of a pig and the disposition of a bear with a toothache. He 
runs from nothing that roams the hills, save a pack of dogs. 
Even the black bears that share the laurel thickets ‘with 
him let him alone, once he gets full size and his tusks are 
grown. He's a bruiser in bristles, and the mountain men of 
eastern Tennessee who have hunted him for many years will 
tell you he is meaner, tougher, and more dangerous than any 
bear; quicker to charge, more likely to connect, and in- 
finitely harder on the packs of hounds that are put regularly 
on his trail. 

“If the dogs are bayin’ a black b’ar in a thicket I'll walk 
straight in,” one mountain man summed it up to me. ‘“He’s 
busy with the hounds. He ain’t gonna pay you no mind. 
But I don’ walk in on no hawg! He can take keer of two 
things at one time. If the dogs got a hawg bayed I’m 
mighty keerful. When he makes up his mind to break bay, 
ain’t nothin’ gonna stop him. And he gets whatever is in 
his way, whether it’s a dog or a man!” 


PINION varies, even among the hunters themselves, as 
C) to the record weight of the wild boars of the Tennessee 
mountains. There is talk of 400-pound hogs killed a few 
years back, but the stories seem to lack proof. Most moun- 
tain men agree that a 300-pound boar is a big one, likely 
close to a record That’s a pretty fair-size package of 
wild hog. 

A boar of that weight will carry tusks—tushes, the hunt- 
ers call ’em—three or four inches long and as sharp as a 
razor blade. No big-game animal of his size is armed with 
1 more formidable set of fighting tools, or knows more 
about using them when the time comes. 

In many of his ways, until you back him into a corner, 
the wild boar is like any pig. Down in little pieces of fertile 
bottom land along the mountain branches of Tennessee you 
come upon places where a drove of wild hogs has rooted 
and worked, and the signs are those of common backyard 
porkers. 

Like pigs the world over, the bruiser eats just about any- 
thing he can get. Roots and bulbs of many kinds are a 
summer staple. In autumn and winter, mast is his main 
stand-by. The Smokies abound in oak forests, and from fall 
to spring the wild hogs roam the dry ridges where acorns 
fairly carpet the ground. In the old days chestnut mast was 
likewise plentiful. However, the chestnut blight ran through 
those mountains many years ago and the finding of a bur 
is a rarity now. The boar, the deer, the wild turkey, the 
coon, and the squirrel alike have lost that item of food. 

There is some beech in the mountains and the hogs take 
beech mast when they can get it. All summer long they add 
meat to their diet, consuming great quantities of small 
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Although the hog they ve brought to bay is a 
small one, the 30g5 still respect his prowess 
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Jim hadn't hunted deer for twenty- 
five years; but as this photograph 
proves, he still could down a buck 


our equipment, we watched with keen interest as Jim set wher 
off with his .30 autoloader, a set of deer antlers thrown over pino] 
VER in the southeast corner of this pasture,”’ said his shoulder. your 
Manuel, the cowhand and expert deer hunter on For Jim, the Old Maestro, was hunting deer again for the S many 
the big Texas ranch where Dave and Jim and I first time in twenty-five years. If you ask Jim why he quit loctc 
had gone in quest of venison, ‘‘there is a mighty he’ll say, “I quit when shooting does went out of style Th 
black buck. Only a few people have ever set eyes on him. I was strictly a doe and « 
He is like no other deer in this part of the country. I slayer. That’s all.” manr 
will lead you to him.” Qu 
“T am no longer hunting deer,’’ I told Manuel. “I’m hunt- JT the real reason is grass 
ing turkeys. Is there a big black gobbler in the southeast B that Jim is passion- them 
corner ?”’ ately fond of wing-shoot- more 
“This buck has sixteen points and he is bigger than a year- ing, and he is too impa- We 
ling,’ Manuel went on. “I would love to lead you to him.”’ tient to sit and wait hour he w 
“You see that man sitting there?” I asked, pointing to after hour for a buck, or way 
Dave. “Lead him to the mighty black buck. I killed my to plod mile after mile wate 
buck last week. He wasn't mighty at all—-but he tasted fine.” through brush when he hundi 
So Manuel started in on Dave. The cowhands on the big knows he can go out I don 
ranches near the southern tip of Texas would rather spend with a couple of dogs they | 
one day hunting deer than a month punching cattle. I don’t and get plenty of quail, We 
blame them for that, and I feel downright brutal not taking or take a trip to the gave 
them along. But it so happens that they can see a deer Gulf Coast and bring I figu 
standing perfectly still-a deer blended right into that down some ducks and 
mottled gray-green background of cactus and mesquite. maybe a goose. 
I can’t. So I flatly refuse to stand there feeling foolish while Yet Dave and I had 
some Mexican guide points to a deer, perhaps thirty yards talked him into coming 
away, that I can’t see. The upshot is, I don’t take a guide along on this trip by tell- 
unless I have to in desperation, maybe on the last day. ing him about all the 
deer we had seen the 
ANUEL turned to Dave and repeated his offer, even week before, when I got 
MV adding, “I will carry along paper and burn the pinolillos my buck. And now he 
off you.”” That was a real inducement, as you will see; but was fast disappearing 
Dave too prefers to do without a guide. So Manuel's offer from sight down the 
to lead us to that mighty black buck-—which, incidentally, little dusty lane. 
you hear about on almost all these south-Texas ranches, “He'll hit the horns a 
but which you never see--—-was reluctantly turned down. rap, wait thirty seconds, he hee 
Leaving Manuel behind, the three of us drove away in then start trying to smell A 
the car. When Dave and I got out and began assembling quail,” I predicted. Dave set off, an antler on each hip on my 
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| Hunts Again 4, for Shel 


I'll bet anything you want that he gets a buck,” Dave said. 
He will if the buck will just fly a little,” I added. 
Then Dave and I took off in the opposite direction. Dave 
had a set of antlers and his .220 Swift, which isn’t the ideal 
rifle for deer hunting in heavy brush but which he uses for 
all game that runs. I carried a little .30 Army carbine, 
which I figured ought to be a pretty good choice for turkeys. 
You don’t see your gobbler very long in these parts, and 
when you do it is likely to be moving through high grass 
or low brush. 
“Let’s go to the southeast corner and get that big black 
buck,” I suggested. 
“I’ve heard of that for years and years,” said Dave, who 
has spent most of his life in the ranch country. “I'll take 
anything with horns and not complain.” 


E SAW three does—I can see a doe standing, but not 
Ws buck—then there was a sudden snort in front of us. 
Next thing we knew, a buck’s flag was waving at us as he 
bounded through the brush. We just got flashes of him here 
and there, and Dave never could get in a shot, for he won't 
even try unless he’s pretty sure of bringing down his game. 

If Manuel had been with us we might have nailed that 
buck, for he had been standing only a short distance away 
as we approached, and Manuel would have seen him. 

Dave and I started trailing the buck, figuring he would 
circle and come to a halt a short distance away to see what 
manner of men were following him. Then Dave happened 
to look down at his sleeve. He stopped, pulled a piece of 
newspaper out of his pocket, set fire to it, and began 
singeing his clothes. 

The pinolillos had attacked! 

They're nothing more than seed ticks—six-legged nymphs 
of the ticks which plague both man and beast in the South- 
west—but that’s enough. We can take the rattlesnakes and 
the thorns of this heavy brush country in our stride, but even 
when we're hot on the trail of a buck we can’t take the 
pinolillos. For if you ever get as many as 100 of them on 
your body you are in for days of torture, and if you get too 
many of them you may end up in a hospital with some 
doctor injecting stuff into your veins. 

The vicious little demons hang in wads on low branches 
and drop off when something touches the branch. And the 
manner in which they can deploy and dig in is amazing. 

Quick singeing of the clothes with a newspaper, or some 
grass, is the method the Mexican cowhands use to fight 
them, and it’s what Dave and I did now. What’s one buck, 
more or less, when you have pinolillos to contend with? 

We took up the buck’s trail again but soon lost it because 
he went places where we couldn’t go unless we hacked our 
way with a machete. Then we worked on down to a little 
water hole and stood and gazed with longing as a couple of 
hundred greenhead mallards and a lot of pintails got up. 
[I don’t get to shoot greenheads often in that country, and 
they have a real appeal to me. 

We squatted beside a big dead mesquite tree and Dave 
gave the horns, as we call deer antlers, a couple of raps. 
I figured rattling horns wasn’t going to bring many turkeys, 
so I put in with a little turkey calling. 

“Sh-h-h!”" Dave cautioned. “You'll scare my buck.” 

“Well, you're scaring my turkeys.” 


"\/OU’LL scare even the turkeys,” he insisted, so I quit. 

Calling isn’t much good that time of year anyway, un- 
less you happen to scatter a bunch of turkeys—then you 
might coax them back together. 

Nothing showed up and soon Dave and I took off. It 
wasn’t particularly good weather for hunting deer, because 
there was very little wind. The Mexican hunters like a gusty 
day to stalk bucks in this brush country, for then they can 
work upwind and sometimes get right up on one before 
he hears them. 

As we walked along I began to itch, first on my arm, then 
on my shoulder, then all over. Finally, just as a precaution, 
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I stopped and set fire to some more newspaper and singed 
my clothes again. I searched my skin in spots and found 
nothing. If you have been around pinolillos you begin 
imagining they’re biting you and you start itching. 

“We'll never get anything if you don't stop building fires 
and making strange noises,’’ Dave said. So I put out the fire 
and on we went. We would stop at the edge of every open- 
ing, squat down, and give the antlers a few raps. But Dave 
and I are almost as impatient as Jim. After ten or fifteen 
minutes we would move on. 

There is a fascination in rattling up a buck—and we 
knew the deer were running for we could see scrapings here 
and there on the trees. But there is never any way of know- 
ing just how a buck will come in—or when, or whence. 
Sometimes he’ll come barging through the open right on up 
to you, as though ready to challenge you. At times he'll 


After one try at those antlers, 


rattling 
Jim claimed he was sadly out of practice 





He was an accomplished wing- 
shot, but now he was after 
deer ... and they don’t fly! 


hang around the edge of brush, some distance away, and 
watch, easing from brush patch to brush patch as he moves 
closer to investigate. 

But that day nothing appeared anxious to move in. 


OGETHER we started circling a swale, where there were 

perhaps thirty acres of water, grown up in grass, in 
the center, fairly open ground around it on every side, 
then heavier brush farther away. Suddenly, when we had 
walked a quarter mile or so, I grabbed Dave by the arm 
and motioned with my head to a little scrub retama tree 
about 150 yards away. There, its head up in the branches 
nibbling away, was a deer. 

(Continued on page 64) 





“Leave it to me,” he said calmly. He 
wasn’t too specific, but he was convinc- 
ing enough for us to make a date for 
the next day. We could knock off at 
noon, 


OU probably know that Los Angele 
bgt is not only the richest agri 
culturally in the country, but it’s on 
of the biggest. It has wide contrast 
in terrain, climate, and scenery, vary 
ing from seashore to mountain t 
desert, all within a few minutes’ ride 
Stately pines grow a few miles fron 
cactus; orange groves pop up any 
where; not all dairy farms and trucl 
gardens have been shoved out int 
the sticks by the energetic realtors 
So it wouldn’t be at all strange t 
find doves within half an hour of the 
heart of town. However, it would bs 
not only unusual, but practically a mira 
cle, if we could find a spot where the 
county firearms law wouldn't apply and 
where a farmer would be kind enough 
to let us take a chance with his cows. 

Before we’d gone ten miles out of 
town Frank confessed our destination 
was a dairy farm near Puddingston¢ 


Reservoir, a popular swimming and 
bluegill-fishing spot with the orang: 
and walnut pickers thereabouts. As we 


wound around the grassy hills near the 
little lake, I could see it might be dove 
country. Plenty of weeds for food, 
watering troughs to drink in, and near- 
by walnut and orange trees to roost in 

“No hunting, no trespassing,” read 
the sign at the gate, but Frank assured 


JOE MEARS, IN A HELPFUL, TIP- 
FILLED ARTICLE, TELLS 


PUT A ZING IN A DULL SEASON 


ISHERMEN are much better off 

than hunters these days. They 

can have all the fun of fooling, 

hooking, and playing a fish, and 
then turn it loose to catch again some 
other day. But alas, a game bird can 
be dropped only once. And it’s no fun 
just to miss ‘'em. 

Ardent gunners who find it necessary 
to earn a living in an overcrowded part 
of the country can take up skeet, drive 
hundreds of miles, or know a guy like 
Frank. I'll take Frank! 

Squire and I were sitting in Frank's 
air-conditioned office one hot afternoon 
in mid-September a couple of years ago. 
Above the traffic’s roar in the seething 
maelstrom below we were griping about 
the state the world was in, especially 
the doleful forecasts for hunting ducks, 
quail, and pheasants the coming season 
in southern California. Strangely real- 
istic predictions, as compared with the 
prewar ballyhoo obviously designed for 
tourist consumption! Anyway, we faced 
the music. Too many hunters or too 
few birds. Whichever one, the result 
was discouragingly similar. 
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“It ain’t that bad,” grinned Frank. 
“You guys are losing your sense of 
humor. Maybe we won't get as much 
hunting as we used to. But we'll get 
plenty this season. Right now if we 
want to!” 

“Yeah? Where? And what?” Squire 
and I chorused. 

“What's wrong with doves?” Frank 
demanded. 

“Doves!”’ exploded Squire. “In the 
middle of September ? All the birds have 
left the San Joaquin Valley. The Im- 
perial Valley season hasn't started yet. 
Of course, if we had the time we could 
drive to Arizona or Mexico!” 

“Guess again, Frank,’ I said, siding 
in with Squire. 


> LL right, wise guys,” laughed 
Frank. “I'll bet we can darn near 
get limits in an afternoon’s shoot less 
than an hour’s ride from my Office.” 
Squire was skeptical. “Sure,” he ob- 
jected. “And get thrown in the clink 
for shooting ’em off the telephone wires 
or out of some guy’s orchard.” 
But Frank, unruffied, only smiled. 
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us he had permission to enter. We 
opened the gate and drove in. The 
rolling hills were brown, dotted 
here and there by cactus, but up 
the small canyon we could see 
where a tiny creek trickled. 

To say the outlook was discour- 
aging would be understating it. 
You see, I’d never put Frank to the 
test when the going was tough. 
All the hunting we’d done together 
was far from the madding crowd, 
out where the birds were thick. 
That was some years ago, of course. 

Squire wasn’t any too happy 
either. “Wish I had a beer,” he said. 

I handed him my canteen. Tepid, 
but not too bad if you were thirsty. 
September’s sometimes pretty 
muggy in California. 


O LONG as Frank was steering 
S us around, we let him outline 
the tactics. “See that water 
trough?”’ he asked. “Well, that’s 
where they come in for their eve- 
ning drink. They’re roosting in the 
trees now. But it’s too open here, 
so we'll go up the canyon and hide 
behind a clump of cactus. Makes a 
good blind. And the doves’ll fly over 
us high enough so it’ll be sporty 
shooting.”’ 

Squire winked at me. ‘‘We 
wouldn’t want to take advantage 
of ‘em, would we?” 

‘O.K.” said Frank. “Just wait. 
I'll bet you miss four out of five.” 

I'd never have made a bet like 
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Cactus makes an un- 
blind—but it 


sure produces the birds 





that. Squire runs fifty straight at 
skeet and practically feeds his 
family on turkeys he wins at shoots. 

“You’re on!” enthused Squire. 
“Dinner at Woody's, with all the 
works, on the way home.”’ Woody’s 
is quite a place. They charge 
enough to make you dress for din- 
ner but it’s pretty informal just 
the same. So Frank and Squire 
had themselves a bet. 


HREE hours later, even Frank 

was bored. We were still sitting 
behind the cactus—-without having 
seen anything in the sky but a 
transcontinental airline’s great 
birds. ‘“‘SSome day I’m gonna retire 
and buy a ranch in Mexico,” said 
Squire. ‘And hire a couple of guys 
to scare the doves away when I 
want to take a sun bath. It’s cloudy 
all the time, they tell me, when 
there’s a dove flight on. Or quail 
either.” 

“Never mind all that,’ snapped 
Frank. “Just remember our bet, 
four out of five. I can taste that 
steak and those double Manhattans 
right now.”’ 

He'd hardly got the words out of 
his mouth when a dozen or so 
doves streaked by Squire's blind, 
fifty yards up. Twice Squire's open- 
bore quail double boomed, but the 
birds kept right on flying. 

“Dammit!” he exploded. “I knew 
I should have brought my duck 
gun!” 

“Haw haw!” chortled Frank. 

His mirth was rudely shattered a 
couple of minutes later when he 
took a chance at a couple of spots 
in the sky and found they were far 
out of range. ‘“‘What’s the matter 
with these doves?” he demanded. 
“They’re wilder than I ever saw 
‘em before.” 

“Probably every milker on the 
dairy’s a dove shooter,” surmised 
Squire. 

Frank comforted us with the as- 
surance that the real flight didn’t 
occur until just before dark. ‘But 
you guys better hold on ’em and 
lead ’em as far as you would a 
pintail in a downwind if you want 
to make a score,” said Frank. 

I still hadn’t fired a shot. But I 
felt pretty smug about bringing 
along my 12 gauge autoloader with 
the full-choke barrel. I had a 
hunch, based on a sad experience 
a few years ago in San Joaquin 
Valley. At that time, a couple of 
days after opening day, I couldn’t 
reach the gray ghosts of the farm- 
lands with my open-bore gun, but 
my buddies bagged a limit with 
their duck guns and No. 6 loads. I 
had duck loads on this trip-——just 
in case. 

My first shot was at a single, 
streaking along as if it had a date 
in San Diego. I swung, fired, and, to 
my vast surprise, the bird dropped 
like a rock far down the canyon. 
I looked at Squire and Frank, and 
they looked at me. 

‘‘For Pete's 

(Continued on 

page 79) 
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Just flip the page, and discover a 
completely new reading thrill—the first 
in a brilliant series of articles bringing 
you the whole story of hunting and 
fishing in this country! 

It's the chronicle of your heritage— 
and we at OUTDOOR LIFE are proud 
to invite you to join us in thrilling to 
its unmatched drama. Take it from us, 
you're in for a special treat! 

Each sparkling tale is packed with 
exciting, authentic material—and is 
spiced with plenty of illustrations, in- 
cluding a full-page painting in full 
color. We'll wager you'll get a real 
kick out of this true story of the devel- 
opment of the sport you enjoy today; 
that it will make you prouder than ever 
before to call yourself an American 
sportsman! 

So start now, with the first one in 
the series. See how the Indian matched 
his wits against nature—and how much 
you owe him today. 

You'll enjoy every word of this fasci- 
nating account, beginning on the next 


page. Be sure to read—— 


‘THE FIRST 
AMERICANS 
WERE 
HUNTERS' 
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THE FIRST 
AMERICANS 
WERE HUNTERS 


You and the Indians have a lot in common! Sportsmen from ’way 
back, they lived the outdoor life... pursued the same game...hit on 
means to outwit the quarry that are still in use today. So this 
fact-filled article is right down your alley. As you read it, match your 
ingenuity and skill with the red men’s. Imagine yourself using the 
same primitive equipment—and see how you'd make out! 


BY FRED R. ZEPP 


ONG before the dawn of recorded history on this 
continent, men were fishing and hunting. More 
than that, the American Indian was an outdoors- 
man in the most literal sense of the word; a 

sportsman and conservationist whose distinctive way 
of life was in full flower decades before the white man 
first set foot in the sprawling, uncharted wilderness. 

The Indian has aptly been described as a child of 

nature. He enjoyed hunting to the fullest, but to him 
it was more than just a sport; his very life depended 
upon his skill in the field. Generally speaking, he lived 
almost entirely on the yields of the forests, plains, 
and waters. Teeming with game and fish, they offered 
a bountiful harvest—-to those able to reap it. That 


Armed only with stone-tipped, wooden spears and with their skill and courage, Menom- 
ini braves weren't afraid to tackle dangerous bears on their own ground—in dark caves 


took ingenuity and skill. The Indian possessed both. 

Every able-bodied man was expected to be a pro- 
ficient hunter, angler, and warrior, capable of killing 
an average of four deer a week, making his own 
weapons and tools, and fighting in the frequent forays 
against the tribe’s enemies. Those unfortunates who, 
because of some physical deficiency, were unable to 
join in these activities were scorned and assigned to 
stay with the women, whose tasks included “keeping 
house,”’ tanning an average of two deerskins a week, 
and making clothes for some ten persons. The game 
the hunters brought home furnished the bulk of the 
food supply, but some tribes made a practice of 
clearing a few small patches for gardens which also 
were tended by the women. 

The major motive for any hunt was to get meat, but 
a deer—or any other animal—-meant much more than 
just a few assured meals. Tools, utensils, and other 
everyday articles were made 
from the animals the Indian 
killed and the stones or flint he 
found near by. Animal skins 
were used for clothing, shel- 
ters, and bowstrings; antlers 
went for arrow tips; and bones 
for knives, awls, combs, fish- 
hooks, needles, arrow and 
spear points, rubbing tools, 
scrapers, and spoons. It’s easy 
to see how important it was 
that each brave know how to 
use his weapons and collect 
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a carcass! He depended upon three aids--his spear, his 
bow and arrow, and his brains. The Indian was an expert 
trapper, and could hunt, either alone or with others, with 
exceptional skill, necessitated in part by the primitive weap- 
ons he depended upon. His mass drives were ingenious and 
effective, always adapted to the section in which the tribe 
hunted, and at stalking he had few equals. Because this 
last was slated to give the colonists a full share of trouble 
in later years, let’s look at it first. 

Any hunter today knows that stalking is an art. To prac- 
tice it, you need an abundance of patience, stealth, and skill 

and even with your full quota of all three you're still 
liable to be outsmarted by a wary beast. The Indian, with 
so much at stake, had to develop this art to a state ap- 
proaching perfection—-and his silence in the forest has be- 
come part of the American legend. In his moccasined feet 
and wearing only a loin cloth—or, in winter, leggings and a 
simple fur robe--he could move like a wraith along a tenu- 
ous game trail, carrying his spear or bow ready for action. 


ANY tribes stalked their quarry in disguise. Some 

Western Indians covered themselves with coyote or 
wolf skins, dropped down on all fours, and crept in close to 
antelope, or even grazing buffaloes. Then they cut loose 
with their arrows a highly dangerous maneuver with the 
latter animals because a wounded or panic-stricken bison 
was no beast to be near. Among Eastern tribes the stalking 
in disguise usually was aimed at deer, and it was the 
-amunkey Indians of eastern Virginia, leading tribe of the 
Powhatan confederacy, who probably raised this practice 
to its highest peak. 

tach member of a stalking party covered himself with 
a deerskin, in which large eyeholes had been cut. Tightly 
clutching his bow and arrow, and crouched so low that he 
frequently moved on hands and knees, with the skin's legs 
dangling to the ground and the antlers tossing overhead, he 
crept toward his deer. Once in range, he let the arrow fly. 
Frequently such parties, serving as their own live decoys, 
waited long hours at watering places for the deer to appear. 
In other types of hunting, not necessarily calling for dis- 
guises, Pamunkey men lessened the 
chance that anything might go 
wrong when the time came for fast 
and accurate shooting by cutting 
their hair short on the right side so 
that it would not interfere with the 
bowstring! 

Pamunkey braves, in common 
with those of many other Eastern 
tribes, bagged much of their small 
game and many birds with blowguns 

a practice which spread north- 
ward from the Indians of the South- 
east to the Iroquois. These weapons, 
through which sharply pointed darts 
were shot, averaged some ten feet in 





This trap operated on a simple principle: When the 
bird pecked at the bait (corn) in the hole, a noose 
of bark slipped over his neck—and held him tightly 






Hunting small game with a blowgun had its advantages—especially complete silenc 


length and were completely silent in use. A Pamunke 
blowgun was usually made of cane or elder, and used ver 
light darts. Poisoned darts, which were widely used in th: 
tropics, never achieved much popularity among the nort} 
ern Indians. 

Most authorities agree that the early Indian—our firs 
American—was not only a skilled hunter, but an arden 
conservationist. To cite but a few examples, the Wyando! 
spared all female animals at certain seasons, the Penobsco 
took no breeding beavers, and many others killed game only 
in direct proportion to their needs. Certain Algonquil 
tribes divided their hunting grounds into smaller units, on 
each of which one family had exclusive fishing and hunting 
rights. Strict count was kept of the wildlife on every parcel 
and the take was governed by the game’s increase. If ne 
essary, close seasons were enforced for endangered species 
‘ach family realized that it was to its own interest to co 
Operate in these measures because its unit of land was 
handed down from father to son-—-and carelessness would 
have robbed future generations of their rights. 

Such practices, worked out hundreds of years before the 
conservation policy of modern times was ever dreamed of 
sprang from the Indian’s knowledge that his life depended 
upon his careful use of natural resources—-just as your life 
does today. He took direct action to insure ample supplies 
of game and fish for the future. Further, he passed on his 
lore to the early settlers--who unfortunately ignored it and 
even swung him away from his principles. 

The Menomini Indians, who lived in the general area of 
what is now Wisconsin, and the powerful Iroquois of the 
Northeast-——-both of whose tribal life we'll examine briefly 
for an overall look at hunting customs before the white man 
set foot on this continent--shared the knowledge that the 
stocks of game about them were not inexhaustible. Some 
Iroquois tribes forbade the killing of female bears; the 
Menomini went even further. Their tribal laws prohibited 
the wanton slaying of any wildlife, but it was with the bruin 
that the Menomini also was chiefly interested. 


HE bear played a role of great importance, in myth as 
Ean as in fact, in the life of the Menomini. The tribe 
believed itself descended from the Great Underground Bear; 
therefore no bruin could be killed without an appropriate 
ceremony of apology. This rule held even though many 
braves risked their lives to bag one. A common method 
was for men armed with wooden spears as tall. as them- 
selves, and tipped with points of sharpened stone, to enter 
a bear’s cave and take him on in a show-down battle! In 
late summer, however, when the 
bears were prowling through the 
forests, they took to still-hunting 
with bow and arrow. 

To make his bow the brav 
felled a tree (preferably hickory 
white oak, or hemlock) and wit! 
a primitive ax roughed out th: 
shape according to the grain. H¢ 
then carried home this bloch 
carved it to its final form with 
crude knife, rubbed it with bea 
grease and set it aside to seasor 
To keep the bow from crackin; 
he sized it at regular interva 
with deer brains. The earlier Mé 
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nomini made his bow perfectly straight and was careful not 
to draw the string back too far because he feared his arrow 
would not shoot so well, but as years passed his descendants 
learned to give the weapon the graceful curve it has today. 

The bowstring was made of twisted rawhide; the big- 
game arrows were of wood, usually tipped with finely 
barbed stone, loosely inserted in a circular hole burned or 
bored in the end of the shaft. When the arrow struck an 
animal, the shaft dropped to the ground and the barb dug in 
deeper with each movement. However, since stone points 
often stopped short when they hit bone, the Menomini in 
hunting frequently used tips made of deer antlers. These 
were tougher and less brittle, making for even better pen- 
etration. 


HE Menomini, in common with many other Indians, 

discarded pointed arrows when he hunted small game 
and relied on the same missile he used in target practice. 
This was an all-wood arrow with a blunt tip capable of 
striking a small animal a heavy, killing blow. He also 
varied his customary stone tip occasionally when he en- 
gaged his enemies in battle. At these important times the 
arrowhead was made of turtle claws, stuck firmly in place 
with sturgeon glue—a double dose of potent magic which 
the Menomini believed boded ill for any adversary. 

Most American Indians conducted coéperative drives for 
deer, the exact routine varying according to the cover of 
the region. The Menomini, in his deer drive, made shrewd 
use of his knowledge of animal psychology. 

Before the actual hunt began parties of braves felled 
trees to form a giant V running a few miles through the 
woods. The trees were dropped so that the trunks remained 
attached to the stumps but lay on the ground, all extending 
in the same direction. At the apex a band of hunters was 
concealed. 

When the drive began other hunters at the wide end of 
the V walked slowly—and noisily—toward the bottleneck, 
forcing the deer before them. The drive had to be well 
paced; if the hunters moved too fast the deer, becoming 
panicky, leaped over the fallen limbs and out of the V. 
However, when the hunters proceeded cautiously the deer 
followed the line of least resistance, retreated down the V 

and were killed by the braves hidden at the narrow open- 
ing. 

The Menomini, like the Pamunkey, belonged to a tribe 
which was a branch of the Algonquins, the far-ranging 
group with whom the white man, when he began his East 
Coast settlements, most often came in contact. The haughty 





To bring down his moose in winter, a Penobscot brave 
relied on his arrows, his snowshoes—and his stamina 
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cavaliers of Maryland and Virginia, grim Puritans in New 
England, the Dutch around what is now New York City, 
Quakers in Pennsylvania, Jesuit missionaries—all came to 
know the Algonquins. Even the French explorers ranging’ 
down from the north into the forested interior were forced 
to reckon with related tribes whose language was similar 
to that of the Algonquins. For that reason, the Indians 
whose deeds are recorded in America’s early folklore and 
history are mostly Algonquins. 

Their near neighbors, the powerful Iroquois, pursued a 
communal mode of living which called for the division of 
whatever game a hunter bagged. They depended mainly on 
still-hunting and trappirfg, although they also organized 
mass drives for deer. 

To get venison, the favorite food, and the necessary sup- 
plies of bone and skin, the Iroquois used a deer trap familiar 
to the Menomini and other tribes. This consisted of a 
nooselike loop, fastened to a young tree which had been bent 
well over. The trap was adjusted so that when it was 
sprung the tree snapped straight, tightening the loop around 
the animal’s hind legs and stringing the deer in the air. Bear 
traps of heavy timber which crashed down on the beast, 
pinning it to earth, also were used. Pigeons and quail were 
taken with nets of bark twine which proved their effec- 
tiveness thousands of times. 

One of the simplest Iroquois bird traps consisted merely 
of a piece of elm bark about four inches wide and eight 
long, noose of bark twine, and a few kernels of corn. In 
one end of the bark a hole or eye was cut; around this the 
noose was looped, with the free end of the twine fastened 
at the other end of the bark. The Indian dropped a little 
corn in the eye and waited for some unwary bird to come 
to the dinner table. When the bird pecked at the corn the 
noose caught in the ruffied feathers of his neck and tight- 
ened when he tried to fly away. 


EFORE staging a deer drive, the Iroquois made an im- 

promptu brush fence in the shape of a V two or three 
miles long, much as did the Menomini. However, the deer 
were driven by setting fire to the woods some miles beyond 
the wide end of the V to force the quarry into the confined 
area. Parties of braves patrolled the sides of the V, guiding 
the deer toward the narrow apex, where they were shot by 
bow-and-arrow hunters. On some drives, when the tribe 
was badly in need of supplies, more than 100 deer were 
taken by this method. 

Nowadays many a hunter ties his deer to his car and 

(Continued on page 66) 
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BOUT dusk one evening I was 

fishing for bluegills with a 

light fly-rod outfit, casting a 

small cork bug up under the 

overhanging brush along the shoreline 

of a small lake. The little fellows were 

apparently feasting there on insects 

that I couldn't see, in water not over a 
couple of feet deep. 

As my bug dropped to the water be- 
side a fallen dead tree something made 
a wicked slash at it and missed. The 
“something” was considerably larger 
than the average bluegill. I thought 
it was a bass, although it hadn't hit 
like one. When another cast to the 
same place produced nothing, I rowed 
farther along the shore. 
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After a fast run, the largest fish surged out clear of the surface, then somersaulted back 


Fifteen minutes later I returned, 
dropped the same yellow bug to the 
same spot, and got an instantaneous re- 
sponse. The fish struck viciously, I set 
the hook, and he started out of there 
under forced draft. Parallel with the 
shore he went for a short distance, then 
curved out and tore for the middle of 
the lake. 


UST when I thought he would keep 
J on to the end of the line and break 
the leader, he shot out of the water and 
danced briefly in the fading light. He 
came part way back then, struggling, 
before starting another run. The runs 
and retrieves continued, with the latter 
gradually gaining until I netted him— 


a small Northern 
around four pounds. 

That is how, several years 
ago, I discovered the thrill 
of catching pike on fly-rod 
tackle. They are fast, hard, 
often spectacular fighters, 
comparing well with small- 
mouths of the same weight. 
It is not often, though, that 
big ones are taken on sur- 
face flies or bugs, except 
perhaps in overpopulated 
waters. Spinners, wobbling 
spoons, and other under- 
water lures, worked at 
depths appropriate to the 
conditions, usually are bet- 
ter than surface lures for 
these fish. 


NE day shortly after 
O opening of the pike 
season in Minnesota, Ethel 
and I started out on an un- 
planned fishing trip for wall- 
eyes, our first of the season. 
To our surprise we found 
all the boats engaged at 
several camps we visited. 
Finally, around noon, we 
came to Shorty Johnson's 


pike of 


HE SHOWED 
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My first cast took a smallmouth, not a pike 
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place on Big Cormorant Lake. His 
boats were all out too, so we sat on his 
porch, talking with him and his son, 
Gene, about this and that, but mostly 
about fishing. The wall-eye fishing had 
been exceptionally good the last few 
days and this morning, Shorty told us. 
It would be our luck to find all boats 
out when the fishing was good. 

“There are four Northern pike hang- 
ing around just off the end of the dock,” 
Shorty said casually. ‘“‘They’ve been 
there several days.” 


“Why hasn't somebody hooked 
them ?”’ I asked. 
“Plenty have tried,’’ he answered. 


“Most every fisherman who's been here 
lately. Tried plugs and spoons and 
live shiners and about everything else. 
No luck.” 

My interest was aroused. 





Hard-to- 


get fish are always a challenge. Disap- 
pointment over not finding a _ boat 
disappeared. 


“Guess I'll have a try at them.” I 
announced, reaching for my tackle. 


‘ ISH you luck,” Shorty said, 
“but you’re wasting your time.” 


Although, for me, time spent fishing 
is never wasted, luck or no, I refrained 
from arguing the point. 
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When almost in to the dock, the fish got really mad 


After I had rigged up a fly rod we 
went down to the boat dock which ex- 
tended about forty feet out into the 
little bay on which the camp was lo 
cated. The water at the far end of the 
dock was perhaps four feet deep, but 
a short distance beyond there was a 
sharp drop-off to deeper water. Under 
the shallow water the bottom was clean 
white sand. Weeds grew up from the 
deeper bottom at the drop-off, but they 
were low and sparse in early season 


HE pike were there all right, four 

of them, well into the shallow water, 
their fins working lazily, their heads 
pointed toward the box at the end of 
the dock where Shorty keeps his bait 
minnows. Three were almost of a size 
between five and six pounds, I guessed. 
The fourth was larger. 

Shorty netted a handful of shiners 
from the box, tossed one out near the 
lazy-looking fish, but they made no 
move immediately. The minnow re- 
covered from the fall and started a 
frantic, zigzag course back toward the 
dock. He didn’t get far. He never had 
a chance. The nearest pike sprang into 
action, finished off the little fellow with 
dispatch, and returned to his original 
position. 


Gene slipped his long-handled net under the tired fish and lifted it from the water 






NORTHERNS cases 


The same fate befell the next minnow 
thrown out, and the others. Always, it 
appeared, the pike nearest to the min- 
now went after it. There was no wasted 
effort, no fighting for the food. Per- 
haps the morsels were considered too 
small to fight over. ' 

Well, now, if it was shiners they 
wanted maybe a tiny nickel wobbling 
spoon would do the trick. I tied one to 
the six-foot, .014 nylon leader. 

Standing back out of sight of the 
pike, I tossed the lure out beyond the 
drop-off, intending to work it back 
past the fish. But I had no more than 
started the retrieve when something 
nabbed it out in the deep water. 

I knew by the strike and the light- 
ninglike rush that it was no pike. And 
I hadn't long to wonder what it was, 
for almost immediately a little. small- 
mouth shot to the surface and out. 
When we netted and released him we 
judged he would go about two pounds. 

The pike were still there. The strug- 
gling smallmouth had not disturbed 
them. In fact nothing seemed to dis- 
turb them much. Later, a boatload of 
fishermen coasted in to the dock with 
their motor running, and even that 
didn’t drive the pike away. 

Continued on page 88) 
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Outdoor Lifes FIFTIETH 


To celebrate it, we take a brief backward 
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The cover of our first number—January, 1898—and two 





inside pages. We have grown quite a bit since then! 


ITH this issue OUTDOOR LIFE 

is fifty years old. Half a 

century ago—in January, 

1898—-the magazine made 
its first appearance. Then, and ever 
since, it has sought to bring its readers 
the best in outdoor articles and pic- 
tures; to heighten the enjoyment of 
fishing and hunting; and to safeguard 
America’s favorite sports for genera- 
tions yet to come. 

In that first issue OUTDOOR LIFE raised 
its voice in a brand-new cause—the 
cause of conservation. For even sports- 
men, who were directly affected, had 
not yet realized that market hunters, 
game hogs, and lack of proper manage- 
ment threatened the country’s wildlife 
with extinction. 

From the start, declining bear and 
elk populations caused grave concern. 
In 1922 John A. McGuire, founder of 
the magazine and at that time still its 
editor, climaxed his twenty-year cam- 
paign to outlaw steel bear traps, pro- 
hibit needlessly large dog packs, and 
establish close seasons and bag limits 
in all bear states. In several states 
OUTDOOR LIFE’S model law, backed by 
hunters, served as the pattern for adop- 
tion of protective measures. And in 
that same year the magazine, with 
equal farsightedness, urged the federal 
government to buy privately owned 
land and create an elk preserve in 
Jackson Hole, Wyoming. 

A sevenfold increase in reader circu- 
lation since 1934, when the present 
management assumed ownership, is one 
indication of how successfully we have 
continued to spearhead and intensify 
the drive for better sport. 
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Through the years OurTDOOR LIFE has 
fought FOR: 

Conservation of fish, game, and other 
natural resources. This basic phase of 
our editorial policy has many ramifica- 
tions, but they all head up in the Con- 
servation Pledge which OUTDOOR LIFE 
brought into being and which has 
awakened the whole nation to the ur- 
gent need for safeguarding its soils and 
minerals, its forests, its waters, and its 
wildlife. This great undertaking was 
launched in February, 1946, when $5,000 
in cash awards were offered for a suit- 
able pledge which could be recited like 
the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. 

The winning entry was accepted on 
the nation’s behalf, in an impressive 
ceremony at Washington, D.C., by Sec- 
retary of the Interior Krug. America’s 
Conservation Pledge has since swept 
the country. In lightning succession 
sportsman’s clubs and state fish and 
game departments have adopted it, 
countless school children have taken 
its message to heart, civic and patriotic 
organizations have indorsed it, it has 
been printed on fishing and hunting 
licenses and in game-law booklets, and 
clubs, business concerns, and individu- 
als have placed it on their letterheads 
or affixed special stamps which repro- 
duce the words of the Pledge to every 
envelope or package they’ve mailed. 

Young and old, rich and poor—all 
Americans, whether directly interested 
in outdoor sports or not—have ham- 
mered home the meaning of the Con- 
servation Pledge... and thereby helped 
to preserve the American way of life. 





look—and fresh resolve to serve 


the sportsmen of America in 


days that lie ahead 


Public fishing and 
hunting sites. In the 
wake of OUTDOOR 
LIFE’S crusade for 
these sorely needed 
areas, state after state 
set them aside. We 
followed through last 
year by starting a 
movement to have the 
states buy up surplus 
Army and Navy lands 
which would be ideal 
for such purposes. 

Free _ licenses for 
men in the armed 
forces. Our campaign 
on behalf of soldier- 
sportsmen began in 
1940, before the Unit- 
ed States entered the 
war. As a direct re- 
sult, within a short 
time thirty-nine states adopted regu- 
lations granting special fishing and 
hunting privileges to service men. 

High standards of sportsmanship. Re- 
spect for the other fellow’s rights... 
safety afield (several states set up ac- 
cident-report systems which were pat- 
terned after and prompted by an OUT- 
DOOR LIFE questionnaire) . . getting 
youngsters (the sportsmen of temor- 
row) off on the right foot . . . these are 
only a few of the ethical considerations 
involved, and the magazine has re- 
peatedly stressed them all. 

Better sport in years to come. During 
the recent conflict millions of Ameri- 
cans who had never before handled fire- 
arms or lived in the open dreamed of 
the day when they could make reward- 
ing peacetime use of these new accom- 
plishments of theirs. We foresaw that 
a huge postwar army of hunters and 
fishermen would take to the field—our 
estimate of 25,000,000 has already 
proved conservative—and bring unprec- 
edented strain on wildlife. So in a series 
of dramatic full-page advertisements, 
appearing in leading newspapers of the 
United States and Canada, OUTDOOR 
LIFE warned the nation of the coming 
crisis. 

And article after article in the maga- 
zine itself sounded the call for action- 
action to unfreeze Pittman-Robertson 
funds, to expand state and federal wild- 
life projects, to establish more (and 
more effective) sportsman’s groups, to 
earn and obtain increased coéperation 
from farmers, to reduce the ravages of 
forest fires, to take less-than-limit bags, 
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to safeguard wildlife wherever threat- 
ened by large-scale government flood- 
control and irrigation programs. 

As the latest move in this continuing 
campaign, OUTDOOR LIFE has initiated a 
drive to assure game for the future by 
having wildlife matters take their right- 
ful place in the discussions of the con- 
servation congress authorized by Senate 
Joint Resolution 142. Senators Hicken- 
looper and Tydings, who introduced the 
measure, were quick to welcome OUT- 
DOOR LIFE’S proposal, and all sportsmen 
are urged to voice their support before 
the resolution comes up for action, 
which will probably be soon after Con- 
gress convenes in regular session this 
month. 

Meanwhile, let us review some of the 
things Outpoor LiFe has consistently 
fought AGAINST: 

Crackpot antifirearms bills. Year in, 
year out, misguided bigots and reform- 
ers have tried their zealous best to 
sneak through some harmless-sounding 
law which would rob you of your right 
to hunt. Year after year we have been 
alert to spot and publicize all such at- 
tempts, whether national, state, or lo- 
eal. And year after year the aroused 
sportsmen of the nation at the prompt- 
ing of OUTDOOR LIFE have fought them 
to a standstill. 

A few instances when OUTDOOR LIFE 
sounded the alarm will suffice. In 1937 
we rallied hunters to have Congress kill 
the Cummings and Copeland bills, which 
would have required “registration” (pet 
word of would-be reformers!) of all 
guns and “regulation” of their shipment 
in interstate commerce. In 1941 
came an abortive attempt to “register” 
arms on the pretext of keeping them 
from fifth columnists. ... In 1946 the 
Hawkes bill, seeking to “register” 
sportsmen’s guns with the Federal Bu- 


















reau of Investi- 
gation, came 
within an ace of 
passage by a 
Congress eager to 
recess for the 
Christmas holi- 
days; but an ava- 
lanche of protests inspired by OUTDOOR 
LIFE reached Washington just in the 
nick of time, and the bill was killed. 

Again, less than a year ago, we 
warned of still another attempt to pull 
a fast one—this time with the blessing 
of J. Edgar Hoover, director of the 
F.B.I. Doubtless you recall the so- 
called Wiley bill; it was a pip! For 
with the exception of shotguns and .22 
rimfire rifles, all sporting arms were to 
be “‘registered,’’ and their owners finger- 
printed for the F.B.I. Homes would 
have been subject to search and seizure, 
no sportsman could own or buy a gun 
without permission, or lend his rifle to 
a hunting pal; there were taxes and red 
tape galore, and violators faced heavy 
fines, imprisonment, or both. Oh yes, 
we almost forgot: the big idea, sup- 
posedly, was to fight crime! 

Need we remind you how effectively 
OUTDOOR LIFE readers swung into ac- 
tion? Under pressure Senator Wiley 
withdrew his bill—asserting that he 
himself was actually opposed to it and 
that he’d introduced it only at the re- 
quest of Hoover’s boss, U.S. Attorney 
General Clark. And that was the end 
of that. 

Stream pollution. This hits anglers 
where they hurt; but the general public 
too has every right to be up in arms 
against the selfish and short-sighted 
interests which have been poisoning our 
waters with industrial waste. Without 
citing chapter and verse, let us merely 
remind you that OUTDOOR LIFE has al- 
ways decried such abuses and urged 
support of corrective measures—nota- 
bly the recent Mundt bill—having teeth 
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Some of the advertisements which appeared in early issues of the magazine 
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enough to end the evils of pollution. 

Movies which give sportsmen an un- 
deserved black eye. A prime example 
was Walt Disney’s full-length cartoon 
feature, ‘“‘Bambi,’’ which gave the whol- 
ly wrong impression that America’s 
deer hunters habitually flout the written 
and unwritten laws of the open. The 
roar of protest made by OUTDOOR LIFE 
when the film was released in 1942 
startled Hollywood. More important, it 
satisfied the thinking public that the 
sportsmen of the nation are sportsmen 
in fact as well as name. 

Crank legislation like the “horse- 
feathers law.” This notorious measure, 
enacted during wartime by New York 
state, prohibited the sale of game-bird 
and other plumage used by fly tyers, 
and was a body blow to the sport of fly 
fishing. in America. For the Audubon 
Society, which sponsored the bill, began 
boasting that it would jam identical 
bills through the legislatures of the re- 
maining forty-seven states. Perhaps it 
could have done so—if it hadn’t been 
for OUTDOOR LIFE. 

Marshaling sportsmen, this magazine 
succeeded in showing the New York 
legislature its mistake. Indeed, the sen- 
ator who originally introduced the bill 
stated angrily, at a hearing, that he 


had been deliberately misled by its 
sponsors—-and the upshot was passage 
of a vital amendment providing that 


the feathers of all birds legally obtained 
(Continued on page 67) 
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HROUGHOUT the years that I’ve been hunting I've 

heard moose called just about everything—-from the 

dumbest animal that walks the earth to the smartest. 

This wide difference of opinion on the character of our 
biggest deer is merely illustrative of the fact that each indi- 
vidual moose is more or less a law unto himself. Naturally 
when a hunter recounts his experience with one, his opinion 
of the critter is based on what happened to him. 

For example, one hunter might have encountered one of 
those specimens of Alces Americana which when bushed out 
is as ornery as a range bull on the prod. In telling about 
shooting him, the hunter will naturally emphasize the 
truculence of the critter, its amazing sagacity, scent, and 
hearing. It is quite pardonable for anyone who bags this 
kind of moose to believe that his success was attribut- 
able to his being a combination of Davy Crockett, Daniel 
Boone, and Buffalo Bill. Some moose are that way. 

‘On the other hand, there is a different kind of bull—one 
that is apparently unconcerned over the approach of the 
hunter, indifferent to the crash and roar of the rifle, and only 
mildly surprised when he feels the smashing, mortal im- 
pact of the bullet. The hunter in this case can well be par- 
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That bull seemed to have a good set of antlers as he and the cow trotted away 
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doned for feeling a mild sort of disgust with himself for 
having taken advantage of such a dumb and inoffensive 
animal, and his story of the hunt is very likely to reflect a 
low opinion of the moose tribe in general. 

In the last several years I have taken moose of both types 
I've taken ‘em easy, and I’ve taken ‘em hard. I’ve shot ’em 
the first day out, hauled ’em to camp with a team of horses 
and a sled, hunted for a week in a country tracked up like 
a barnyard, grunted at ‘em with a birch-bark horn, had ‘em 
grunt back (without benefit of horn), and then had ’em get 
up like the proverbial pig and quietly walk away. Just 
not having any today, thank you! 


NCE I hunted ’em in jack pine so thick I couldn't see ten 
feet ahead of me and yet came within hearing range 
of a bull. That time, when it seemed as if every next step 
must bring a towering shape into view, there was a grunt, 
the nerve-shattering rush of stiltlike legs, and the clatter of 
mammoth antlers against dry branches. A few minutes 
later I saw a trail of huge tracks—the only visible evidence 
that there had been a moose within miles of the spot. 
This tale is of a fine bull, with perhaps just the right com- 
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bination of cunning and duilness—a proper-proportioned bal- 
ance of wildlife sensitivity and barnyard calm that even- 
tually sealed his fate. 

The Yalakom region of British Columbia isn’t considered 
first-class moose country, although every year a few fine 
bulls are taken out. It is excellent for bighorn sheep, moun- 
tain goat, and mule deer, but in the early fall a few bulls, 
cows, and calves can almost always be found around Red 
Mountain. Big Dog Mountain is a good spot for the big deer, 
as are the low, swampy areas around beaver meadows anc 
wherever the red willows grow. These are a favo-zite on any 
respectable moose menu. 


N MY first trip into the Shulaps country I had been 
after a ram, and although several large moose and un- 
numbered tracks were seen, I didn’t take one. 

The main reason I didn’t was lack of time, since it was a 
hurried trip. Another factor was the great distance we 
would have had to haul the meat on pack horses in warm 
weather. I do not like to leave meat in the hills to rot. I 
never have and never intend to, if it is humanly possible to 
get it out. 

Trying to explain all this to a well-meaning but skeptical 
bunch of hunter friends, when I returned home from the 
hunt, proved to be another matter. After all, nobody of 
their acquaintance ever went into Canada on a hunting trip 
without bringing back a big moose head. Maybe I couldn't 
hit one, or maybe there weren’t any moose in that fabulous 
Yalakom country. 

Patiently I explained the trip had been for sheep and only 
sheep. After the umpteenth time I wearied of the whole mat- 
ter and refused to discuss it, at the same time promising my- 
self a return engagement in the same country when I'd really 
shoot one of the big deer—-one with a head respectable 
enough to brag about just a little and with enough good, 
tough meat on its bones to keep the boys’ mouths working 
on something besides my doubtful ability as a hunter. 

Since all good things come to those who wait, I went again 
into the Yalakom. Two goats, a fine bighorn ram, and a 
better-than-good mule deer had fallen to my rifle, but so 
far no moose worthy of the name had I seen. 

While heading for the high country after sheep one day 
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ON HIS FIRST TRIP 
TO THE YALAKOM HE 
DIDN‘T WANT MOOSE 
BUT COULDN’T MAKE 
ANYONE BELIEVE IT, 
SO THE NEXT TIME 
HE HAD TO GET A 
GOOD HEAD TO MAIN- 
TAIN HIS STANDING 





we saw what seemed to be a good bull and a cow in a low 
swampy valley, just under the Nine Mile Ridge. They were 
going away from there with the long rocking trot of the 
moose. The bull’s horns seemed quite broad, so we trailed 
him for a couple of hours on the chance of getting a better 
look and possibly a shot. 

His trail led straight down the slope of the narrow valley, 
crossed a tiny creek, and went up the opposite side of the 
hill, through thickets of jack pine and tamarack into an area 
of open pine slopes. Bob Land (my British Columbia guide) 
and I parked our posteriors on a convenient log and put the 
binoculars to work on the surrounding country. Almost at 
once Bob stiffened to attention. 

“Take a look at that big, brown log over there!” he told 
me. 

This in a region with a foot of snow covering everything 
meant only one thing: Moose! 

With the glasses I could make out the coarse brown hair 
of the animal’s back and shoulders. He was lying on a little 
rise, in plain sight, except for his head and horns, which 
were either stretched out in front of him or turned back 
along his side. He couldn’t have been more than 100 yards 
from us, downwind, and there was quite a little breeze blow- 
ing. For ten minutes we sat rigid, watching, but not a 
muscle moved as far as we could see. At last Bob stood up. 

“Throw the safety off that old pepperbox,” he said, “and 
when that joker stands up, give it to him! I’m going to 
yell, and he’ll probably light out like a scalded cat, so if 
you want a moose—and I still can’t figure why you do— 
make the first couple of shots count. Sometimes, you know, 
those babies can pack lead!” 

Standing up, Bob moved forward, with me slogging along 
beside him. Step by step, we moved toward our unsuspecting 
or uncaring quarry. 

“Stand up and take it, you big lummox!” Bob yelled. 


E MUST have been within fifty yards of him then, and 

with one continuous movement, he raised his head, 
took one quick look at a couple of smelly hunters, bounded 
to his feet, and took off at what must have been some kind 
of a record for moose speed. His horns were short and 
stubby, possibly thirty inches, if measured with a good, 
stretchy cloth tape. 

I set my rifle down in disgust and watched his speedy dis- 
appearance with the amazement I’ve always felt, when 
seeing one of the long-legged brutes burn up geography. 
Those long, stiltlike underpinnings can really cover ground. 
Half a mile away, when the old boy reached a stretch of 
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We were about fifty yards from the bull when 
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Bob yelled to rout him out of his snowy bed 
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Most of the horses in the corral were pretty well tired out, but Pat 





Land met me at the gate and offered to let me ride her pet palomino 


blown-down jack pine, he skimmed over and through it and 
in a few seconds reached timber and was out of sight. The 
gait of a big, bull moose is not spectacular, but the speed 
he makes certainly is. 


HE following day I got my ram, and the next we headed 

out of the storm-ridden high country back down the Yala- 
kom to Bob’s Mariposa Ranch, our headquarters on the trip. 
The ram looked mighty fine on the meat pole, as did the 
goat and mule deer, but now I desperately wanted a moose. 

Bob's reaction to my wants was characteristic. R. R. 
Land is primarily a sheep guide. He regards anything else 
as inferior game, and while he will work himself.to death to 
secure a hunter a good trophy of any game in his district, 
all the time he’s doing it he keeps up a rapid fire of grumbled 
comments about the sheer foolishness of hunting anything 
but rams. 

‘Hells’ bells, Mac!"" he said now. “A ram like that is 
worth ten moose any day. Did I ever tell you my definition 
of a bull moose? No? Well, a bull moose is a large, flat- 
footed animal, built on the lines of a prehistoric tank. He’s 
deaf, dumb, and blind. His meat is tough—an old bull's 
liver would gag a dog—and his head is too big to hang on 
anything but a barn wall.’’ And so on for about an hour. 

When Bob finished his tirade against anybody foolish 
enough to want to kill one of the mammoth bulls that every- 
body thinks roam in great herds all over Canada—bulls with 
horns like Christmas trees and meat so delicately sweet and 
tender as to be beyond compare—I wandered out by the 
horse corral and roosted on a convenient log to mull the 
whole thing over. 

I had, in the last several years, killed some bulls that 
came up to part of those specifications, but had never con- 
nected with a real trophy animal, with horns that would 
mount respectably. A small moose is neariy always good 
meat, if you get him when he is not running. It is com- 
parable to good, strong beef, in my estimation—a little 
coarser of grain, a little darker, but tender enough if it is 
aged properly. Any I had ever sampled from friends’ trophy 
animals, however, always seemed to be a little on the tough 
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side. Sometimes, I might add, very much on the tough side. 

On this hunt, however, meat was not of prime considera- 
tion. I’d vowed to bring down a trophy bull, one with horns 
respectable enough to hang proudly on the wall. Perhaps it 
was vanity, perhaps just a large amount of ego, but I was 
determined to plant a couple of 180-grain bullets out of my 
old .30/06 Savage Super Sporter in the tough shoulder of one 
of the old monarchs of the north woods before I returned to 
my Puget Sound ranch for the winter routine. 

Although it would be quite permissible to bring out the 
head and leave the meat in the woods, I intended to haul the 
tough, stringy stuff back too, just to show the boys. why, 
when moose hunting, they should confine their efforts toward 
socking a prime, young bull, and leave the venerable mon- 
archs to their tottering ways. Unless, of course, they are 
head-hunting. 

I was mulling over all these thoughts while sitting on a 
log, whittling. The pile of shavings grew, but still no solu- 
tion to the dilemma presented itself. We had left the high 
country a couple of days before and for the last ten miles in, 
the snow had piled up on our backs and the brims of our 
hats. It was nearly the first of November, no time to be 
messing around at 7,000-foot altitudes. 

In the low country of the Shulaps there is no game until 
late in the winter, when the terrific storms of the roof coun- 
try drive every living thing down to lower pastures. There 
are plenty of other places in British Columbia to hunt moose, 
but the point was to get one here. I’d sworn it would be a 
cinch, on this trip, and that I'd really get a big one. 


F COURSE I could load my other game on the jalopy, 
jounce back to Lillooet, head out to the Caribou High- 
way, and go north to Clinton or beyond to one of the numerous 
camps in that area where it would be comparatively simple 
to roll a big bull. Who would ever be the wiser? Still, even 
though I am a hunter, I’ve got a conscience, and twelve 
months of the year I have to live with the darned thing. I 
moaned and started in on another stick, slicing nice long 
shavings onto the dark, sandy ground. 
Oh, well, I thought, I'll take a little ride. If I can’t think 
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of something, I might as well head for home tomorrow. 
Maybe on the 400-mile trip home, I could think up a suitable 
alibi. 

I wandered into the house, gathered up spurs and chaps, 
hung my binoculars around my neck, picked up a heavy 
coat, looked longingly at my rifle hanging on the wall, de- 
cided against it, and started out. 


UST as I lifted my saddle off the top rail and opened the 
gate to go into the horse corral, Pat (more formally, 

Mrs.) Land bustled in from the garden with a bunch of 
slim, orange-skinned carrots. 

“Going for a ride?” she queried. 

“Yep. This is my last day, I guess, so I think I'll take a 
little jaunt along the Larrashell Creek trail. Maybe I can 
find that moose up there. I'll sure never find one out here by 
the horse corral.”’ 

As I spoke, I was regarding with disfavor the bunch of 
trail-weary, saddle-marked cayuses in the corral. The Shu- 
laps are hard on saddle and pack horses, and it had been a 
long, tough season. The storms in the roof country had made 
wild feed only a memory, covered as it was with a foot of 
snow, and in spite of the tremendous loads of hay and grain 
that Bob packed in om every trip, the horses had paid a 
stiff price in flesh. 

Leg-weary from the trip we’d just finished, sweaty streaks 
showing on jutting ribs and hips, they stood nuzzling a 
manger of clean, sweet hay. Definitely nothing in that bunch 
for a pleasure ride and maybe a good, brisk gallop on the 
mile or so of level trail on the way back. 

Pat was standing near by and as if to echo my thoughts 
she murmured: ‘“‘Those poor devils are glad the season is 
over. I’ve never seen the horses so thin at the beginning of 
winter.” 

I started unbuckling my chaps. After all, the poor nags 
had had plenty of grueling work during the season without 
packing my hulking carcass over any more mountains. 
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A mule-deer doe and a couple of fawns stopped their 
browsing to stare popeyed as Goldie and | passed by 
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“Aren’t you going to take a ride, Mac?” Pat asked. 
“Take Charley, the pony you just came in on.” Then, at 
my snort, she said quickly: “I guess Charley is kind of beat. 
How would you like to ride my horse, Goldie?” 

To explain, Goldie was a recent acquisition, a present from 
Bob. Small, short-coupled, with the golden coat and white 
and fluffy mane and tail of a perfect palomino, she was a 
little beauty. Perfectly broken, gentle and kind, she never- 
theless had the hot blood of her Arabian ancestors to give 
her fire for a fast gallop or a headlong run if she was called 
on for it. 

I half-heartedly refused, but Pat insisted. The mare 
needed exercise, she said-——-hadn’t been ridden for days and 
hadn't done anything but eat and get fat. Secretly, I was 
tickled pink. The little mare had taken my eye the first 
time I'd seen her. She had never been around any kind of 
game, and it was anybody's guess what her reaction would 
be to a blood scent, but I didn’t intend to do any hunting 
that day anyway. 

So it was that LI soon had my battered old saddle on her 
and was heading up the Yalakom toward the Larrashell 
Creek trail. It was pleasant on the open pine slopes, with 
just enough tang in the air to make one glad to be alive. 
The little pony champed on the cricket in her curb bit, 
tossed her head in mock anger, and then as a red squirrel 
chattered from a near-by log, she snorted and danced like 


a boxer. 


HE wanted to go, so I loosened the reins and let her out. 

Her lope was a thing of beauty in rhythm, her short- 
coupled little back as smooth as a rocker. Gradually I 
forgot my moose trouble and gave myself up to complete 
enjoyment of the ride. 

Somewhere in the early part of our journey we passed 
the Larrashell Creek trail, and it was not until I halted 
Goldie under a rock bluff that I noticed we had pulled up- 
hill from the Yalakom and were heading into the back coun- 
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try of the Shulaps. I scanned the terrain and then rode on. 

It was about noon when we paused beside the little creek 
that burbled below the rock bluff. Far below, the silver 
thread that was the Yalakom, wandered in and out among 
the birch and poplar thickets, down into the rocky gorge 
that is called the Devil's Gate, and out of sight into the 
deep canyon below Land’s Mariposa Ranch. 


WO small willow grouse strutted out of a tiny thicket 

near by and stood for minutes, agate-eyed, staring at the 
pony and me, interlopers in their foothill domain. A couple 
of bushy-tailed red squirrels scampered up the rough bark 
of an old yellow pine, barking and chattering. 

For an hour I rested and drank in the clean mountain air. 
By the end of that little pause, I had my mind made up. The 
trip had been a success, so why be a hog? I had some swell 
trophies, a couple of weeks of good, clean living in the great 
outdoors, some fine roasts and steaks for the folks at home. 
All of the moose in the woods could go hang. I'd pull out in 
the morning, and when the boys back home yipped about my 
not having a moose head to hang on the wall I'd tell it 
straight. 

I felt better then, and after snugging up the latigo I 
swung aboard the chubby little mare and started back to 
the ranch. I rode toward the high country for a couple of 
miles, then headed due east in order to hit Larrashell Creek, 
which I knew from having been over the country earlier in 
the trip led down to the western boundary of the ranch. 

The open pine slopes were alive with wild creatures that 
crisp, October afternoon. A mule-deer doe and a couple of 
fawns browsed in a tiny sunlit glade, pausing to stare pop- 
eyed at our passing. Fat little cottontails sat up with ears 
cocked inquisitively at us, and red squirrels chattered pug- 
naciously from every tree. A wise old raven followed us for 
a mile in the hope there would be a kill and a feast for him. 
A rocky bluff caused me to walk for a stretch, and on com- 
ing out on the other side of it I saw a big black bear streak- 
ing up a rock slide a quarter of a mile away, pausing only to 
cuff a couple of tiny, white-faced cubs that were lagging 
behind. 

At last we reached the canyon of Larrashell Creek. From 
having been over the trail before, I recognized the terrain 
and suddenly realized I was much higher in the foothills 
than I had imagined. I was not more than 100 yards down 
the canyon when I saw the first of the large, heart-shaped 
tracks. It didn’t dawn on me what they were for another 
100 yards, but then I was instantly off the pony and down 
on my hands and knees to examine them. 

They were moose tracks, of that there could be no doubt, 
but what in the blue blazes would a moose be doing way 
down here in the low country? The signs were all fresh and 
all pointing downhill toward the Yalakom. A mile farther 
on I came to a large, dead fir, the bark 
torn and scattered from the onslaught 
of tremendous antlers. 


BOUT that time the little mare be- 
gan to get the “jiggling jumps” 

snorting and prancing, her head tossing,- 
and a lot of bit champing. Every bush 
we passed, she danced around it, her 
dainty little hoofs barely touching the 
ground. A little farther on we came on 
another horn-scarred snag, and at this 
point the horse became ungovernable. 
There was something in the breeze she 
didn't like the smell of, and she was all 
for getting out of there—-but fast. 

I let her have her head a little, and 
for a quarter of a mile we loped along 
the wide canyon floor, at length coming 
out at the trail that is the boundary of 
the Mariposa Ranch. Here the canyon 
is quite wide, a flat of alder and willow 
on each side and a considerable area of 
grass-grown ground between the creek 
and the surrounding slopes. A light 
breeze swayed the tops of the alders, 
blowing gently up the canyon, and it 
had apparently washed the unpleasant 
moose scent from the air, for the little 
mare bowed her neck to the cool, clear 
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water, snuffied a couple of times, and then began taking in 
long, satisfying gulps. 

I slumped in the saddle, pushed my hat back, and let 
my eyes wander upstream. I'd go back to the ranch and 
get Bob and my rifle—in British Columbia and other Cana- 
dian Provinces it is against the law for an alien without a 
guide to be in the woods with a gun—then we would head 
back and with any luck have that big bull down before dark. 

About 200 yards upstream, the willows shook to the pas- 
sage of a great body. I could plainly see movement, and 
then my eyes popped in amazement as the biggest bull 
moose I had ever seen walked out into the creek. In- 
stinctively, my hand flew to the saddle scabbard, but of 
course it was empty. 

Unceremoniously, I yanked the little pony’s head up and 
around and dug her with the hooks. But even as she bounded 
up the bank, I hauled her around again. No use going after 
that bull without a rifle. And what a bull! Those horns had 
looked big enough to me—not terribly heavy, but plenty 
wide. Good enough, good enough! 


VERY time I'd think of another detail of that bull, I guess 

I dug the pony, for she had her nose in the wind and the last 
half a mile was a breath-taking, all-Out run. As I pulled her 
to a sliding, sand-scattering stop in front of the little log 
building that served Bob as a tack room, he poked his head 
out the door. 

“Holy cow, Mac, did you chloroform Pat, that she’d let you 
ride the little yellow mare? I thought that cayuse was gonna 
get so fat she couldn't walk, what with Pat not riding her 
and not letting anybody else. Say, what’s eating you? See 
a ghost?” 

I gulped a couple of times and then blurted: “Moose! A 
big bull and not more than a couple of miles from here. Up 
on Larrashell Creek. Got a 55-inch head, or I'm a monkey's 
uncle! Come on, saddle up while I get my rifle and you 
better saddle a pack horse, 'cause there'll be moose meat on 
the pole tonight!”” I galloped into the house, grabbed my 
rifle, and bounced back out the door. 

In ten minutes, we were heading back to,Larrashell Creek, 
Bob on a long-legged bay. When I’d questioned him about 
the pack horse, he'd grunted and given me a quizzical look 
which probably meant he thought his présent hunter was a 
little “‘tetched in the head.”’ It did seem screwy—-a huge old 
bull this close to the ranch—but then I'd always lived right 
and so what should be so funny about that? I wanted a bull 
and, I told myself, the Lord had just sent one down for my 
special benefit. 

We tied the horses securely when we reached the crossing 
of the creek. I stuffed an extra clip of 180-grain cartridges 
into my coat pocket, hauled the rifle from the scabbard, 
slipped a shell into the chamber, and we started easing our 





My eyes bulged in amazement as the biggest bull moose I'd ever seen walked out into the creek 
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"What's eating you?" Bob asked, as | pulled Goldie to 
o sliding stop at the cabin. “See a ghost—or what?" 
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way up the creek through a very thick growth of alders. 

We found the tracks the bull had made when I saw him 
earlier in the afternoon and started to follow them. He had 
gone straight up the slope for a few hundred yards, stopped 
and browsed in a patch of willow, tramped all over a bunch 
of red huckleberries, wandered along the rim of a rocky 
bluff, down over a rock slide, and then meandered down into 
pine and back toward the creek. 


E’RE gonna have to call it off for the day, Mac,”’ Bob 

said. ‘It’s getting late, and we’re a mile from the horses. 
We'll come out when it gets light in the morning, and maybe 
we can find that bull.” 

Before daylight the next morning, we were in the saddle 
and in half an hour were back at Larrashell Creek. We 
crossed and recrossed the trails the bull had made on the 
previous day before finding fresh sign. The moose had 
bedded on the point of an open pine slope, and the bed was 
still warm when we reached it. We tied the horses and 
Started slowly ahead on foot. Not ten feet from the bedding 
place, Bob grabbed my arm and pointed. 

Half a mile away, just entering a patch of thick willow, 
was the huge form of the bull, his wide-palmed horns shining 
yellow in the early-morning light. We turned binoculars on 
him, and he looked massive, his dark-brown coat showing 
black against the greens and grays of the woods. For ten 
minutes he stood, swinging his massive head, first one way, 
then the other, apparently testing the wind for a scent of 
enemies. His bell was quite small, not showing the elonga- 
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tion of the Eastern moose of New Brunswick and Quebec, 
but he was a magnificent specimen just the same. 

“His head is single-palmed,’’ Bob mumbled, out of one 
corner of his mouth, his eyes glued to the eyepieces of his 
glasses. ‘‘Single-palmed but plenty wide. His fighting palms 
look like the prongs of an elk. Them antlers are wide enough 
for a good mount. Shucks, he’s gone in the willows! Let's 
head uphill, cut through that break a quarter of a mile 
above him, and catch him on the other side. He's got to 
come out sometime.” 

But when we got to the other side there was no moose to 
be seen, nor anything but a couple of porcupines, who 
went scuttling out of an old hollow log when we approached, 
chattered in anger or surprise, and then rolled up into a 
couple of spiny balls and stayed that way as long as we 
were in sight. 


EEPING inside the fringe of the thicket, we eased down- 
K hill, muscles tense and expectant for the clattering rush 
of great hoofs, but at the lower end of the thicket we had 
neither seen nor heard anything to indicate the animal had 
moved out. There were no tracks leading out of the brush, 
so he hadn’t gone out that side. 

“You go through about 200 yards up, Mac. I'll drop down 
and go through about 100 yards lower and in about fifteen 
minutes. If you don’t kick him out, I will, and in either ease 
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1 moved forward cautiously, rifle held ready, when suddenly 
there was a rush of sound, and that bull lit out—behind me! 


you can get a shot. If you hear him going out ahead of you, 
rip her up and put that first shot in where it’ll do the most 
good. That old boy’s big and tough, and we don’t want any 
wounded moose to trail for miles and miles. If he gets 
bushed out at this stage of the game, he’ll head back up 
the Yalakom, and you won't see him again this season.” 


HEN I got well into the brake it wasn’t such bad 
going. The alder brush was quite open. A blow-down 
intersected it, and here and there a few logs lay rotting 
in the leaf mold, but for the most part, it was fairly good 
going. I moved slowly, making as little noise as possible, 
but I heard nothing, nor did I see a sign of the bull that 
skulked therein. When I reached the other side, I paused 
on the edge and in a few minutes Bob slipped into view. 
“I came out right where the old boy’s tracks go in, Mac, 
but I'll be darned if I saw anything either. Maybe he headed 
downhill and got into the canyon. I'll go in here. You work 
out on that open slope 100 yards. No matter which way he 
jumps, we'll be able to see him.” 

Suiting action to words, that was exactly what we did, 
but no dice. We found no tracks coming out. Finally about 
1 o'clock, we got together, started at the extreme lower end, 
and made a full circle around the half-mile-long strip of 
alder and willow. The tracks went in, but not out. 

By this time it was 3 o'clock, our tempers and our appe- 
tites were both getting ragged. 

Bob went for the horses, and I made another trip from 
end to end of the brake, but it was no soap. The mat of 
leaves under the alders showed no imprint of hoofs, and 
nary sign nor sound did I see or hear. It was nearly dark 
when I got out to the horses, and even Bob had to admit 
this bull was giving us a little hunting to get him. 

“Tomorrow, we'll work together, about fifty feet apart,”’ 
he said. “We'll bring him in or my name isn’t Bob Land!”’ 

But to make a long story short, tomorrow was another 
fiasco. We did get the bull out of the alder and willow 
brake, and his tracks went into the Larrashell Creek canyon, 
but we never caught up with him. 

That night, back at the Mariposa Ranch, Bob was ready 
to beat his head on the sturdy log walls of the ranch house. 

“That’s one smart bull. In fact, he is one awful smart 
bull! We must have been in good rifle range a dozen times 
in the last two days. That’s a small area, and I’ve tried all 
the stunts I know to get him out. Tomorrow we'll head out 
while it’s still dark, work up above that brake on foot, get 
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on the high bench above the whole slope, and when he 
sticks his neck out, we'll: have a good chance to bust ’im! 

The next morning, true to Bob’s prediction, we did se¢ 
the big bull going across the open slope and heading int: 
the willow brake, but for ten solid, posterior-aching hours 
we perched on the point of rock without seeing him again 

We separated and started through the brake, intending 
to traverse it from one end to the other. It was late after 
noon, and long shadows lay over the entire valley. The 
bare, skeletonlike stems and branches of the leaf-stripped 
trees threw lacy, intricate patterns on the ground. 

I had gone possibly halfway through the thicket, when | 
heard the unmistakable grunt of a bull moose. I froz 
in my tracks and looked around for Bob. He had either 
traveled faster than I, or he was still behind me. Cau 
tiously I moved toward the sound, rifle held ready. One 
step, two, three. I paused trying to get a glimpse of tell 
tale brown hair. Then a rush of clattering sound, behind me! 
I whirled, but I could see nothing. 

I headed out in the direction I had last heard the bull, 
but in a dozen steps, I had to stop. The blow-down lay just 
ahead, apparently impenetrable, even for a doughty old 
bull moose. Not a sound broke the still, sharp air. Then 
far below me, I heard Bob whistle, an agreed-upon signa! 
that he had reached the end of the brake. I whistled in 
answer, and then started around the end of the blow-down 


GROWTH of jack pine jutted out of the down timber, 
A and in a minute I was in the stuff, visibility zero. I 
plowed on, crunching, scrambling, tumbling, and finally fall- 
ing on my face over a log that was hidden in the stuff. 
picked myself up—and heard again the unmistakable rattle 
of hard antlers striking on dead trunks and branches. 

In a few minutes Bob joined me, and slowly we circled 
the mess of piled up, wind-blown trunks and branches. We 
were on exactly opposite sides of the stuff, when Bob shouted 

“Watch it! He’s going out your side!” 

Bob had no gun, since it is illegal for a guide to carr) 
one when guiding a hunter. I plunked down in a good, firm, 
sitting position and slipped the sling around my arm. 

I sat, frozen, for ten minutes, fifteen, finally twenty. Not 
a sound, not a movement from the thicket. Finally I risked 
a low whistle and almost instantly, Bob’s whistle answered. 

“Where in blazes is that bull!” I grumbled, lowering the 
rifle. The crunching of footsteps answered, and in a minute 
Bob’s head poked out of the green thicket. 
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“Didn’t see anything, eh? That old devil is smarter than 
any moose I ever ran into before. He slipped through that 
jack-pine thicket within 200 feet of you, and the Lord only 
knows where he is now. Let’s head back for the horses; 
it’s darn near dark.” 


O I would have to take another day to collect that head, 

eh? I was pretty tickled with the whole show up to this 
point. I was getting some real hunting, and there was 
maybe a whole lot more ahead before the bull would drop. 
In the past, I’d knocked a few moose that had been as easy 
marks as cows in a pasture, but this was hunting at its 
best. Whether this moose had, in the past, had some ex- 
perience with hunters was a difficult question to answer at 
this stage of the game, but there was no doubt in either 
of our minds now that we were up against one of the smarter 
individuals of the species. We had had that great bull dead 
to rights this afternoon, and he had very prettily slipped 
through our fingers. He was apparently far ahead of us 
in strategy. 

I was getting a great kick out of the bull’s antics, for in 
the last three days all either of us had had was the barest 
glimpses of him, and generally at a distance far enough 
away not to be coincidence. His wiliness, or good luck, or 
whatever it was had me grinning and chuckling to myself, 
and when we were nearly back to the ranch buildings, Bob 
could stand it no longer. 

“What's so dog-goned funny?” he asked. “Do you realize 
that darn bull has made a couplt of monkeys out of us for 
the last three days?” 

Bob’s tone was just a little strained. After all, R. R. Land 
has a certain reputation as a guide to maintain, while my 
reputation as a hunter has, down through the years, been 
quite elastic. I’ve been from the heights to the depths and 
back and up and down and sidewise, so the pranks of an 
overgrown deer didn’t bother me too much. Besides I was 
getting some good hunting for a real trophy. 

“Heck, Bob,” I bantered, “I’m beginning to think you 
aren't trying. After all, a guide, you know, is supposed to 
take the hunter to within fifty feet, at most, of the big, 
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The huge moose stood there as if petrified. 
He stared at the tableau in the clearing, 
and his yellow antlers seemed tremendous 
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savage game, hand him his rifle, open up a folding camp 
stool he’s been packing around all day just for the dude’s 
convenience, assist him to place his overgrown posterior 
thereon, and from that point henceforward it is, of course, 
up to the big, rugged, hunter.”’ And on in this vein, until 
Bob had the good grace to grin at my corny humor. 

By the time we reached the house and had a hot 
drink, his good-natured face was back in shape, and he 
began to feel better about being made a monkey of. 

Came the dawn, and everything went wrong. In the first 
place, I overslept. In the second, so did Bob. All in all, it 
was 10 o’clock when we pulled the horses in on the bank of 
the, by now, quite familiar Larrashell Creek. 

“Let’s head upstream on this side, today,” Bob said, squint- 
ing into the sun. 

We swung the horses uphill and climbed steadily for half 
an hour, coming out at last into a flat area, grass-covered, 
ringed with pine on the east, and a heavy growth of alder 
and willow on the bank of the creek. 

“We can stake the ponies out here,” Bob said. “They 
can eat while we chase the Phantom.” 

Suiting action to his words, he slid off, dug a couple of 
picket lines out of his saddle bags, and while I stacked the 
saddles, he staked the horses out. 

I pulled the rifie out of the saddle scabbard, leaned it 
against the base of a willow, and leaned down to unbuckle 
my chaps. A sharp ejaculation from Bob caused me to 
pause and look up. The little golden mare was rearing and 
plunging, her nostrils dilated, her white-rimmed eyes roll- 
ing in fright. Just as I was starting toward Bol to help 
him hold her, a noise behind me jerked me around. 


OT fifty yards inside the alders, stood a huge, brown- 
haired moose, great antlers shining yellow and seeming 
tremendous at that distance. I'll admit the hair on the nape 
of my neck started to rise at the absolute incongruity of 
the whole situation. The bull stood as if petrified by the 
tableau being enacted in the grassy clearing. 
I reached slowly tor my rifle, and the great bull moose 
reached for a tender willow shoot, wrapped his thick lips 
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around the top sixteen inches of it, nipped it off, and raising 
his head studied us all contemptuously as he slowly chawed 
the tender morsel. 

I nearly pulled the trigger off my gun before I realized I 
hadn’t put a shell in the chamber yet. As easy as I could, 
I worked the bolt. Even then the click-clack of the action 
sounded thunder-loud in my ears. 

The bull's head loomed large in the 'scope. I centered the 
cross hairs on his forehead, slid them down slowly to the 
base of his neck—-and then came the kicks. 

Thinking back on it, I must have had a darn good case of 
moose fever. I shut both eyes and yanked the trigger. At 
the crashing roar of my old .30/06, I came back in a hurry. 
Still the great bull stood, contentedly munching his break- 


fast, as unhurried as if there wasn’t such a thing as ; 
smelly, moose-fever-ridden hunter in the woods. 

He took a couple of long steps and snipped the top fron 
another tender shoot, but this time the cross was full on th 
base of his neck. I didn’t shut my eyes and at the soun 
of the shot, I saw the hair fly, right where the cross ha 
centered. 

The only visible sign that massive brute gave at th 
impact of the bullet was to stop chewing. I slammed anothe: 
cartridge into the chamber, but even as I squeezed th 
trigger that mighty form began to sway, sagged perceptibly) 
and then at the roar of the shot, his legs collapsed. 

For a couple of minutes I stood and gazed down at the 
huge figure, mightier in death, even, than in life. As ther 
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WO MEN crouched on the ice 
over the little heap of twigs 
they had so painfully gathered. 
One held a broken match in his 
stiff fingersy To the twigs, the 
other added pieces of pencils he had 
broken up—the only other dry 


wood available. Then he took the. 


stub of a candle and held the wick 
close to the match. 

It was in the Great Bear Lake 
area of the Northwest Territories, 
shortly after the discovery, at La- 
Bine Point, of pitchblende, source 
of uranium for the atomic bomb. 
The pair huddled close to ward off 
the arctic wind. The man with the 
broken match blew on his fingers, 
numbed by the 20-below-zero 
weather. Trembling with anxiety, 
he leaned forward to strike the 
match. Would the flame catch on 
the candlewick? Would the wood 
kindle before the gale smothered 
the fire? 

Their clothes were frozen stiff. 
For, all night long Vic Ingraham 
and Stewart Currie had drifted on 
a rubber life raft over the storm- 
tossed waters of Great Bear Lake, 
which is nearly half as large as 
Lake Superior. They had taken to 
the raft after their boat, battered 
by the gale, had caught fire. The 
flames had spread so rapidly that 
their two companions were trapped 
and burned to death in the cabin. 
Currie and Ingraham were hardly 
away from the flaming craft when 
it exploded. 

For hours they had drifted in the 
darkness, tossed on the icy waves. 
Ingraham was severely injured. He 
had stood ankle-deep in blazing 
gasoline trying to rescue his com- 
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Donnell. The two men were con- 
fronted by a wall of ice piled high 
on the shore by the wind. 
Hampered by their own armor of 


ice, weakened from long exposure, _ 


and with one of them suffering ex- 
pain, it had taken hours 


finding shelter. After many falls, 


they decided their only hope was a 
fire. But how? 

Their garments were frozen so 
hard that they could not unbutton 
their coats to get at their pockets 
until they had thrown themselves 
against the rocks to soften the 
cloth. Ingraham then found 
matches, but they were water- 
soaked. - 

Currie searched pocket after 
pocket. He found the stub of a 
candle. Then his fumbling fingers 
located a single broken dry match! 
As they bent close to the pile of 
twigs, both men held their breath. 
Currie struck the match. The tiny 
flame flickered madly in the wind. 
Finally it caught on the candle. 


was no sign of life, and the eyes wer 
beginning to glaze, I drew my knif 
and after a couple of tries, for the skin 
was mighty thick and tough, manage: 
to get through to the jugular. Appa: 
ently the bull was dead when he hit the 
ground as there was never a quiver 
from his colossal form. 

I helped Bob haul the little mare back 
to the clearing, wrapped a shirt around 
her head for a blindfold, and tied her 
securely to a convenient tree. 

We skinned the neck of the cape out, 
cut the head off at the first vertebrae, 
dragged it out of the shadow of the 
alders, and took a couple of pictures. 
We then tried to lash it to the little 
mare’s saddle, since I was bound to take 
it in to the ranch that night, but she 
raised too much fuss. So we tried the 
bay, who didn’t care for any either and 
darn near beat both of us to a pulp be- 
fore we gave it up. 

The horns measured fifty-nine and a 
half inches, extreme outside spread, 
quite heavy-beamed, single-palmed, and 
with the eye tines jutting out like elk 
horns. The head was very heavy, the 
hair dark-brown and long since the bull 
had put on his winter coat. I’ve often 
been asked how big the animal’s carcass 


was. That, I find, is a hard question to 
answer, and I’m not sure anyone can | 


tell how big a really big moose is. ‘‘Very 
big’’ does not quite describe it, but that 
is as near as I can come to it. He 


measured a full eighty inches from the | 
bottom of his front foot to the top of 


his shoulder. We didn’t measure the 
length but he seemed very long. 


ITH the meat cut out and stacked 

around the base of a tall alder 
to cool, I shouldered the immense head 
with the intention of packing it the 
couple of miles to the ranch house. Bob 
insisted on taking a picture of it, for, 
he said, this was the first time he'd 
ever seen a man actually carrying 4 
moose head. 

A quarter of a staggering mile down 
the valley, I had to give it up, and there 
Bob found me, the head draped over a 
log, and my carcass in the same posi- 
tion. I was ready to admit that I 
couldn’t substitute for a horse. 

Sometime later, when I was all 
packed and ready to leave the Mariposa 
Ranch for home, Bob came out for 4 
last farewell. 

“We had a good time,” he said 
“Come back again, and we'll hunt some 
more, but I won’t guarantee you an- 
other bull like that one, right in our 
backyard!” 

And, frankly, I don’t think so either. 

THE END 
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WINTER, WITH ITS UNIQUE ARTISTRY, HAS DONE OVER THE 
OUTDOORS IN SHIMMERING WHITE TO SET THE SCENE FOR 
CHRISTMAS. TREES BEND PATIENTLY TO COLD DECEMBER WINDS— 
FOR GENTLE JUNE WILL COME TO CHANGE THINGS BACK AGAIN 
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Eve of the hunt. Members of the Tucson Game Protective Association hold a get-together. 
They're shown in the trophy room of Jack O'Connor, planning operation dove for the dawn 


O'Connor, left, and Carroll Lemon, his boon companion on many a 


big-game hunt, select guns. 


They'll be knocking ‘em off tomorrow! 


Arizona gunners enjoy 
fine sport and provide 


feast for orphan kids 


Charles H. Niehuis, show an event 

which is eagerly looked forward to 
each year, both by Tucson sportsmen 
and by the youngsters in the Arizona 
Children’s Home. It’s the annual dove 
shoot conducted by the members of the 
Tucson Game Protective Association 
and the big idea is to give the orphaned 
kids a lot of swell eating. Jack O’Con- 
nor, editor of OUTDOOR LIFE’S Arms and 
Ammunition Department and past pres- 
ident of the Tucson Sportsman’s Club, 
is one of the prime movers in arrang- 
ing the hunt which provides such a 
glorious banquet for the little ones. 
This time the gunners really went to it 
The results of their marksmanship were 
two-bird servings for every one of the 
children—and seconds for all, besides! 


‘T coast photographs, made by 


Cleo Sparks, extreme left, sportsman's club treasurer, doles out the 


shells. 


Allotment depends on shooter's skill. Bag limit's ten birds 
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Up and ready for ‘em at a mesquite thicket near a spot where mourning doves and whitewings feed and water. There'll be fast wing-shooting! 
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Whom! Lemon nails one 

of the speedsters. His et ae | 
cocker spaniel, Bingo, & 

storts off to retrieve 


Few whitewings were shot. Lemon got this one 


| @o 


ting! 
[FE 






le in * ‘ 
Gning the game was begun early—what a job! Here's port of the gang all the shootin’ was for—kids crowd in to see the supply of eats 
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WHY MIGRATE? FED DAILY BY MAN, GEESE SIT OUT THE WINTER 
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CLEANING PANFISH? THAT’S EASY! 
TRY THIS QUICK, SIMPLE METHOD 


Scale your fish; then, with a sharp knife, make a cut from just 
back of the head to the vent. That's all there is to it! The 
head, front fins, belly, and any remaining viscera are eliminated 





They'll moke a delicious dinner—after you've cleaned them! 
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OST fishermen who dread the chore of cleaning panfish eal 
M must be using the wrong method. It can be done quick- ’ 
ly and easily. aid ” 
After scaling the fish make a cut from the back of the re al 
head to the vent. That disposes of the head, front fins, and — “ry, 


belly. Flip out any remaining viscera with your thumb. 
Salt the fish well, dip it in corn meal, and fry in deep fat. 


¥ 


After it has cooked to your taste, grasp the dorsal fin and i ye! 
pull gently. It will come out easily. Do the same with the ; ‘ ~~ ae 

anal fin. You'll discover that most of the bones pull away . 

with the fins. And not one bit of the delicious meat is lost! After cooking, pull out the dorsal and anal fins—bones and al 
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Boy Scouts pledge to preserve wildlife as they unveil a memorial to the extinct passenger pigeon 


A NEW LURE THAT BUBBLES AND POPS! 
IT LOOKS—AND ACTS—LIKE A MINNOW 


nows—they blow bubbles and even make enticing 
sounds! 

The ingenious magnesium decoys are about 3 in. long. A 
capsule containing sodium bicarbonate and powdered citric 
acid fits into the lure. Light foam plastic enables it to float. 

The angler simply punctures the capsule and drags the 
minnow through the water. When the chemicals react they 
produce a stream of bubbles that make popping sounds. The 
fish, it’s said, hurry to discover what's making all the fuss. 

The Westinghouse research engineer who invented the 
lure claims it attracts all types of fish and has increased 
his catch. 

The fish must have a lot of fun listening to it. Maybe 
next season they'll request a few numbers by Dinah Shore! 


Nee only do those lures you see at right look like min- 


ties ane A 


uth 













mHE HOOKED A FISH AND 
@ |NETTED A COTTONMOUTH 


A FISH story with a serpentine twist: 
After Nelson Williams of Pikesville, 
Md., hooked a 10-in. trout, a water moc- 
asin swam away with it. As a friend 
00k pictures, Williams leaped into the 
stream and netted both snake and trout. 
He killed the snake, thus saving the fish 


ol Which he took home and ate for supper. 
a 
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TO HELP US APPRECIATE 
NEED FOR CONSERVATION 
last 


URING the century the sky 
[.) above the Pigeon Hills near Han- 

over, Pa., was darkened by huge 
flocks of passenger pigeons. Today not 
a single one of the colorful birds sur- 
vives, although billions of them once 
lived in North America. 

Today, on that wooded hill where flocks 
rested during migratory flights, is a sim- 
ple stone marker—a memorial to the 
birds and a grim reminder of the need 
for conservation. Affixed to the shaft isa 
plaque which gives a brief history of the 
birds from the time when they were one 


of the most abundant species to their 
last flight from the area in the 1880's, 
At recent unveiling ceremonies more 


than 1,000 persons, including Boy Scouts 
of the area who sponsored the meeting, 
were told: 

“The purpose of the dedication of this 
memorial is to instill in our present and 
succeeding generations the need of fur- 


thering conservation programs so that 
our resources are maintained, making 


sure they do not come to an end like that 
of the ill-fated passenger pigeon.” 


— —) 





The white-tail fawn shown above with Clarence Roberts, conservation officer, in the woods near 
Grayling, Mich., sent biologists scurrying to their record books. Most Michigan fawns are born in 
late May or June. This spotted youngster's birthday was unprecedented. It occurred in September 
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A fe hy ap ° FOR ALL TRUE 
ADVENTURES — 
A TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES 
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By F.S. LAUBS, Greencastle, Pa. C 
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Wy » Arms od Ammunition 


JACK O'CONNOR Gcewor? 


BIG-GAME HUNTERS NEED LIGHTWEIGHT 


RIFLES, 


NOT HEAVY-BARRELED CANNONS 

















The rifle shown at top is a real featherweight—a 7'-lb. .30/06 with a 22-in. barrel and a 


stock by Bob Owen. 


Below it is O'Connor's favorite sheep rifle—a lightweight, not a feather- 


weight, since it scales 8'/2 |b. with normal sporting-weight .270 barrel and a Stith ‘scope 


UST before I pulled out for northern 
British Columbia in the late sum- 
mer of 1946, a well-known custom 
rifle maker wrote to ask if I would 

like to try out one of his sporters for a 
new ultra-high-velocity cartridge on 
game. I would have liked nothing bet- 
ter. I have always wondered just how 
far the substitution of velocity for bullet 
weight could be carried. Curiously 
enough, the only ways one can find out 
are to try it and, of course, to sift and 
evaluate the many dozens of reports a 
gun editor gets annually from big-game 
hunters. Still, there is no substitute for 
actual experience. 

In my own mind, I am convinced that 
on the larger North American game the 
180-gr. .30/06 bullet, if it holds together, 
will give a higher proportion of quick 
kills than the 220 gr. The 130-gr. .270 
bullet at much greater velocity seems to 
kill just as well if not a bit quicker. 
How would it be, then, to use a 100-gr. 
.25 caliber bullet at a velocity of 3,500 
foot seconds or more? I, for one, don't 
know, and in spite of a lot of writing on 
the subject I don’t know of anyone who 
does know. There are plenty of heated 
pro-and-con arguments, but when the 
gentle reader fixes his glittering and 
analytical eyes on these essays he will 
usually find that they are compounded 
of a lot of prejudice and not too much 
experience. 

Well, anyway, here I had a chance to 
find out something with this formidable 
new super-duper. When it arrived, how- 
ever, I was appalled to discover that it 
weighed 11% lb. Now that, my friends, 
is a whale of a lot of musket! 

I visualized poor O'Connor, with his 
varicose veins, his creaky joints, and his 
flat feet maneuvering that cannon 
around, and as I did so cold chills ran 
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up and down my spine. I shot that rifle 
on the range, admired it, then sent it 
back with the explanation that I just 
wasn’t man enough to carry it. 

In subsequent weeks I thought many 
times of that beautiful, undoubtedly ef- 
fective, but too-heavy rifle. If I didn’t 
walk 400 miles on that jaunt, while hunt- 
ing and on the trail, I didn’t walk an 
nem. The hunting country was from 
2,500 to 3,500 and sometimes 4,000 feet 
above our camps, and what took my 
hunting partner and me up to those 
heights was our weary legs. 

Suppose each step raises the hunter 
one foot in such country, and he climbs 
3,000 feet. If his rifle is 3 lbs. overweight, 
that means hoisting 9,000 extra pounds 
or 4% tons. Coming down the mountain 
those weary limbs take up the weight 
and shock of another 9,000 extra pounds! 

Of course, one seldom dashes right up 


and right down again, but does a bit of 


climbing in between times. And the 
mountain hunter usually has with him 
a pair of binoculars, a camera, a car- 
tridge case for a box of ammunition, and 
often a rucksack with lunch, tape, spot- 
ting ‘scope, stand, and what not. If 
Lady Luck has turned her fair face on 
him, he may have a big sheep head 
which with scalp will weigh from 45 to 
50 Ib. 

Once in Sonora, I carried a white-tail 
buck which weighed about 90 Ib. 3% 
miles back to camp, along with rifle 
camera, and binoculars. Now some citi- 
zens can pick up a 90-lb. buck and go 
dashing down dale and up hill with it, 
but to me it has always been a chore 
On another occasion, I carried in a mul 
deer of frying size, but which afte: 
ward weighed 145 Ib., field-dressed, about 
a mile and a half, mostly in rough coun 
try, in addition to a rifle and the rest of 
my stuff. After that I either went back 
for a horse or cut the buck up and mad« 
two trips. 

A heavy rifle is a grand thing on the 
target range. On a bench rest it is a joy 
forever. For the varmint hunter who 
assassinates crows from a car or who 
hunts woodchucks or prairie dogs in 
gently rolling country and shoots large- 
ly from the prone position, a heavy rifle 
is excellent. 

For the. big-game hunter, however, 
who goes afoot in rough country and 
who often has to pack in all or part of 
his kill, for the man who hunts on horse- 
back and doesn’t want to have his sad- 
dle pulled over to one side, for the 
varmint hunter of the West who may 
walk from 10 to 15 miles in a day, and 
even the brush hunter, who wants a live- 
ly fast-pointing weapon, a heavy rifle 
isn’t exactly ideal. 

A good many years ago I bought my 
wife a .257 Remington Model 30 and had 
a nice custom stock and a Noske 2%X 
*scope on Noske mounts put on it. That 
was really a shooting rifle—one which 
would consistently turn out minute-of- 
angle groups with the proper loads. The 
sad part was, however, that when it was 
all fitted out it weighed 10% Ib., roughly 





Two more featherweights. Top, a 7'/-Ib. 





.22/.250 on a shortened Springfield action. 
.257 for rough-country use on horseback. Although weighing only 7’ Ib. it is very accurate 
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an Evinrude is 
worth waiting for’ 


Motors A-PLENTY! Surprisingly 
enough, there was no over-all short- 
age of outboard motors in 1947. For the 12 months 
ending September 30th, the industry produced a record- 
breaking total of more than a half- 
million* motors. At the height 
of the season, many dealers were 


FIRST 
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advertising, “We have them . . . immediate delivery.” 

At no time was this true of Evinrudes! With pro- 
duction at top capacity . . . with deliveries far exceed- 
ing any previous year . . . Evinrude dealers were never 
even close to meeting the urgent demand of those who 
wanted only Evinrudes. Loyal buyers held “their place 
in line” month after month ... even through, and past, 
their own vacations. 

Tens-of-thousands continue to say, “An Evinrude is 
worth waiting for.” A nation-wide analysis of solid, 
bona fide orders in the hands of Evinrude dealers has 


just been completed. Only to fill these still-waiting ’47 
orders would require Evinrude’s top production for 


three full months. 

We regret that sportsmen have had to wait their 
turn for an Evinrude, and deeply appreciate that they 
were willing to. If you have thought of buying an 
Evinrude in ’48, we earnestly suggest an early visit to 
your dealer. Look for his name in your classified phone 
director under “OUTBOARD MOTORS.” The 1948 
Evinrude catalog is now ready — write for a copy today. 
Address, Evinrude Motors, 5670 North 27th Street, 
Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin. 

In Canada: Evinrude Motors, Peterboro, Ontario 
*Based on official figures, Outboard Boating Club of America 
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A Mauser 98 action is shortened. Left to right: regular and shortened 
The two cartridges are 


@ .30/06 for regular Model 98 and a .22/.250 for shortened version 


actions, bolts, and firing-pin assemblies. 


about 1/10 as much as the little woman. 
If I carried a rifle relatively as heavy, 
it would weigh 18% Ib.! It wasn’t bad 
when we had a horse to lug it around, 
but when we were hunting on foot in 
rough country I almost always carried 
it back to camp for her. 

Finally I sold it and had another .257 
cooked up—one with the relatively light 
7 mm. Mauser action, a light 22-in. 
barrel, a Weaver 330 ‘scope, and a stock 
by Griffin & Howe of tough but light 
European walnut. Without the ‘scope it 
weighs 7 lb., with the 'scope 7%. It isa 
joy to carry, and you'd have to see 
the way that little thing will group in 
order to believe it! 

Women, boys, small men, men who 
spend too much time in front of a desk 
need a rifle with as little burdensome 
weight as possible. 

A great many American hunters used 
to import Mannlicher-Schoenauer rifles 
from Austria in 6.5 and 8 x 56 mm. cali- 
bers at prices far in excess of those for 
equivalent American factory-made rifles. 
On the secondhand market, these Mann- 
lichers have always sold at a premium. 
Neither the 6.5 nor the 8 mm. cartridges 
are particularly effective, but the rifles 
firing them are light, short, and handy. 
A man can carry one around all day 
without feeling that he has been lugging 
a piano. 

The tone of much writing about rifles 
is set by the confirmed bench-rest shoot- 
ers, target sharks, and Eastern wood- 
chuck hunters. Too much emphasis is 
placed on the 10-shot group. I am quick 
to admit that if the 10-shot group is to 
be the criterion, the heavy barrel has 
it all over the light one. I am also quick 
to admit that the heavy barrel is less 
sensitive to poor bedding and to dif- 
ferent sling tensions and methods of 
holding. 

But I am also going to go on record as 
saying, that the 10-shot group as the 
criterion of practical hunting accuracy, 
is one of the most useless devices ever 
cooked up by mortal man. Game, be it 
mountain sheep or woodchuck, is usual- 
ly killed with from one to three shots, 
and darned seldom with shots No. 7, 8, 
9, or 10. Target shooting is something 
else. For that, everyone wants a rifle 
that will lay them right in there, even 
though the barrel be hot enough to light 
a cigarette on. The barrel that “walks” 
its group in the slightest is a curse and 
will put the finest marksman out of the 
money. 

On game, however, it is shots No. 1, 
2, and 3 that pay off. Big game more 
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often than not is 
killed with a clean, 
cool, barrel. The 
best shot a man 
usually gets is the 
first. 

I do a lot of 
bench-rest shooting 
with rifles of var- 
ious calibers and 
with various 
weights of barrels. 
A good §feather- 
weight rifle with a 
’scope of good defi- 
nition will lay the 
first three shots in 
there as close to- 
gether as any 
heavyweight, if the 
barrel is a good 
straight one and 
well bedded. After 
three shots it is 
something else. 

Not so long ago, 
I was out on the 
range with an ex- 
perimental-minded gunsmith. I was 
shooting a relatively light .270 and he 
was at the 20X spotting ‘scope. My first 
three shots at 200 yd. were almost 
touching. Shot No. 4 was 1 in. to the 
left. Shot No. 5 was farther to the left 
and low. The 5-shot group was still a 
very good one, but not up to the average 
of the first three. 

We shot another group with the same 
rifle and the same load. This time we 
let the barrel cool between shots. Again 
the first three shots almost touched, and 
again the last two strayed out, but not 
quite so much. This chap is a target 
shooter, and used to be a heavy-barrel 
man from way back. But now, when he 
has made up his own personal varmint 
rifle to lug across the rough Arizona 
canyons it weighs, complete with 'scope, 
just 7% pounds! 

There is a great demand in this coun- 
try for light, yet powerful hunting 
rifles, and I don’t suppose a week ever 
goes by without my getting from one to 
several requests for help in locating 
such a weapon. 

The situation just isn’t too good. The 
Savage Model 20, the only short, light, 
Mauser-type action ever produced in 
this country, was discontinued many 
years ago. The Savage Model 99-T, 
which weighed only 7% Ib. with open 
iron sights, has been temporarily dis- 
continued because Savage is concentrat- 
ing on only two models—the EG and the 
RS—in order to speed up production. 
The weight of the Winchester Model 70 
varies with the caliber and with the den- 
sity of the wood in the stock from 8 
to 9 lb. Hang a 'scope on that fine rifle 
and it will weigh from 9 to 10 lb. or 
more. For ordinary use, that weight 
isn’t at all bad; but there are many 
hunters to whom it seems, in rough 
country, anyway, a whole lot of rifle. 

But, you ask, if a man wants a light 
rifle why doesn’t he get a Winchester 
Model 94 or a Marlin Model 36 carbine? 
For that matter what’s wrong with the 
new Stevens bolt-action .30/30? Well, a 
lot of men do get these rifles, and for 
deer hunting at short ranges they are 
all right. What most of the boys want, 
however, are lightweight rifles of more 
power and soup—.250/3000’s, .257’s, .270’s, 
and .30/06’s. 

What can be done about it? Plenty! 
Getting a light rifle in these hectic days 
may cost a nice buck, but one can be 
obtained. Let's start with the barrel. 
A 24-in. barrel, though an excellent com- 
promise for all-round hunting, is a bit 
on the long side. The barrel of a .30/06 





or .270 can be 22 in. very nicely, and that 
of a .257 or .250/3000 can be 21 or even 
as short as 20 in. Muzzle velocity will be 
from 50 to 75 foot seconds less, but the 
difference will not be noticed in the field 
and accuracy will not suffer. Not much 
weight is saved, but there is a definite 
gain in the ease while the gun can be 
handled in the brush and carried in a 
saddle scabbard. 

With a lighter barrel with a more 
slender contour, we are getting some 
where in saving weight. A .25 calibe: 
barrel can be made as small as 1 in. i! 
diameter at the breech, then it can tape: 
to .75 in. about 3 in. from the receive: 
and then gradually to .50 in. at the 
muzzle. In a good, tightly bedded stock 
it is surprising how accurate a light 
barrel like this will be. 

As a matter of fact, I have an old .27( 
on a flat-bolt Mauser action. It has a 
24-in. Sukalle barrel with a _ breecl 
diameter of 1.14. Two and a half inches 
in front of the receiver ring it starts a 
straight taper that ends up at .50 in. at 
the muzzle. The stock was made by 
Alvin Linden from a straight-grained 
but hard piece of European walnut, and 
at the present time it is equipped with 
a Lyman Alaskan ‘'scope on Nosk¢« 
mounts. It weighs 9 lb. on the nose, in 
cluding sling—not a featherweight by 
any means, but lighter than most rifles 
equipped with a relatively heavy ‘scope 
and mount. : 

This particular .270 has been on more 
of my hunting trips than any other rifle 
I have ever carried. Even with a 2%X 
*scope it will shoot amazingly small 
groups—so small that I have often 
wondered just what it would do, with 
an 8 or 10X ’scope having better defini- 
tion. Even better for practical purposes 
is the fact that it makes no difference, 
up to 200 yd. or so, just what full-powe: 
ammunition I feed it. At that range, it 
will throw the 100, 130, and 150-gr. fac- 
tory stuff, and various full-power hand- 
loads with bullets weighing from 95 to 
160 gr. all into about a 6-in. group, 
whereas most rifles would spray that as- 
sortment all over the landscape. I have 
yet to see a heavy job that will shoot 
more consistently. 

Back about January, 1946, a friend 
presented me with a highly engraved, 
flat-bolt commercial Mauser action 
which he had liberated in Germany, 
along with a nicely grained and dense 





Actions completely assembled. Shortening job 
done by the Columbia Gun Co., Spokane, Wash. 
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piece of French walnut which he had 
also found kicking around in some Ger- 
man gunsmith’s shop. Since I could use 
a spare .270 and had always wanted a 
rifle stocked by that dean of the stock- 
makers, Bob Owen, I had Sukalle fit 
a 22-in. barrel, Owen make the stock, 
and the Stiths fit one of their 4X ’scopes 
on a windage Streamline mount. The 
result is an 8%-lb. rifle, easy to lug over 
the mountains, O.K. for the saddle scab- 
bard, and capable of staying on a half 
dollar at 100 yd. 

But let’s get to the real feather- 
weights. A good deal of weight can be 
saved with a lighter and shorter barrel. 
Weight can also be saved by filing down 
and streamlining the trigger guard, 
thinning down the bolt handle, even bor- 
ing holes through the walls of maga- 
zine box to skeletonize it. If one can 
obtain one of those light Czech actions 
marked “G.33/40” he has the makings 
of a fine lightweight rifle in anything 
from .257 to .30/06. 

Before the war, the Mauser Werke 
produced a light action—the Model 1908, 
I believe—for the 7 mm. cartridge. It is 
a dandy for the .257 and 7 mm. but too 
short for the .30/06. Now and then the 
little K Mauser actions, exactly the 
right length for the .250/3000 and .300 
Savage and .35 Remington cartridges, 
turn up. Griffin & Howe used to import 
them before the war for lightweight 
rifles chambered for short cartridges. 

The 1917 Enfield and Winchester 
Model 70 actions are long enough for 
Magnum cartridges, the Springfield and 
Mauser Model 98 actions for the .270 
and .30/06. Why use these long actions 
for short cartridges? 

A few gunsmiths have taken standard 
actions, cut out the extra length, then 
welded them back together again to 
make short, light actions. The first out- 
fit ever to do that, I believe, was the 
R. F. Sedgley Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Since the war, the Columbia Gun Co. of 
Spokane, Wash., has done the job many 
times. They make the action just long 
enough to eject a fired case the length 
of the .250 or .300 Savage, and it is a 
sweet job. With a light barrel and stock 
it is no trick to make up a .250 or a 
22/.250 that will weigh only 7 lb. with 
‘scope. I even saw one .270, for which 
30b Owen had made the stock and 
Columbia had done the metal work, 
that weighed 7% lb. complete with ’scope! 

A good deal of weight can come off of 
most stocks. Too many rifles have over- 
size stocks with lines about as pleasing 
as those of the fat ladies in the circus. 
There is no excuse whatever for a pistol 
grip of more than 4% in. in circumfer- 
ence if the hand is normal, or for one 
more than 5 in. even for a large hand. 
A lot of wood can come off of most fore- 
ends with a resulting gain in appear- 
ance, handling qualities, and lightness. 
If a trap butt plate is used, a big com- 
partment can be hollowed out of the 
butt. An ounce off here and an ounce off 
there—all help lighten up the rifle. 

When a man finally gets his feather- 
weight rifle, there is no percentage at all 
in loading it down with a heavy ‘scope 
and a heavy mount. Before the ‘scope 
equipment is decided upon, the seeker 
after light weight should take the 
‘scopes and mounts he is considering 
and actually weigh them. The smart 
hing to do is to take the lightest good 
combination you can find. 

At the present prices for all sorts of 
gun work, a custom-made featherweight 
by an absolutely first-class workman is 
going to cost a nice penny. If, however, 
a man is clever with tools and can do 
some of the filing and refining on the 
action and make the stock himself, he 
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“LEATHERNECK” 


The instant you handle this hand- 
some H. & R. rifle you know it's 
“right. — It embodies the principles 
of Gene Reising Automatic Fire, 
adapted from the famous U. S. 
Marine rifle. To insure its accuracy, 
a new process of bore broach- 
ing heretofore unknown 
to .22 caliber rifle barrels 
was developed. It's rug- 
ged — it's dependable — 


it's safe. 


Also available with Redfield Micro- 
meter Sight, swivels and sling strap. 
SPECIFICATIONS 
Model 165 — semi-automatic, .22 cal. 
long rifle cartridges, 10 shot, clip 

magazine. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 


Quality Arms Since 1871 
324 PARK AVENUE, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Minute Man GUN BLUE | 
INSTANT “BLUE STEEL” GUN FINISH 
Wetec ce, RPM Eon 

Restores finish + - hy va St ‘ | ENGLISH GUNS 


steel. Simple process. | 4 
Takes minutes. | | AND RIFLES 
GET | 
| 


Samworth Books on Firearms 


ree. ooae riptive 
11 


By 
J. N. GEORGE 


$7.50 


Send 3c Stamp 
for Catalogue 


NEW METHOD MFG. CO. 
Sex OM-I3, Hew Methed Bidg., Bradford, Pa. 


Shoot CROSMAN SuperPel|s 


The BETTER Ammunition for ALL .177 
and .22 caliber Air Pistols and Rifles 


177 cal... $2.50 per W a eae: 
@ 2 $3.00 per M 

POSTAGE PREPAID 

At your ror e di 

sree Gonlee os eras oes ORDER aT’ t, G. SAMWORTH 


CROSMAN ARMS CO. HENRIETTA ST. ROCHESTER 7. N.Y fF Mesisveviiie 8. Sexe Gasaine 
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A beautifully colored historical map of Kentucky will be sent on request. 


Write Dept.OL Stitzel-Weller Distillery, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky. 


WORLD'S Fie es 


Eom eek aon on - 


Send for FREE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, “indian News” 
* * © DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED + «+ «+ 
Dept. 80, Indian Motocycle Co.. Springfield 9. Mass. 
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DEALER ; : 
Wacond honally Gueranteed } 


| Praised by thousands of sports- 
| men as the pet oiler for every 
| need. Aut lily applies a P 
| fraction of a dep enncthy where $ 725 


| Here's a gift you and you 
| friends will truly appreciate 


| Dept. 62-700 E. 82nd St., Cleveland 8, Ohio 
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Va .(54,000 - $5,000) 
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, Learn how our men make their life 
plan work, how they provide themselves 
enough income for a new car, home, col 
lege education for the children, security in 
age how G. F. Bushman earned 
32 in thesfirst half of ‘46; ¢ \. Solberg 
received $54,125.64 in 5 years. In 12 months 
W. F. Berry, $17,742.00; J. L. MeCullough 
$14,064.00; J. A. Tucker, $12,320.00. To 
N. E. Crist, $31,320.50 in 3 years; M. F 
Hoover, first month $1,686.00. Tom Stock 
well $62.28 first two hours; (. F. Hender 
shot $64.77 first two hours, (Certified Earnings.) These 
are leading money-makers—exceptional earnings, not 
average. But over 150 of our men have earned $400 to 

$3.000 in one month—many beginners 

W. F. Berry, with us 20 years, now earns $17,585.00 
in a year. John Tucker, 5 years, $12,946.00 in a year 
Likable, mature men like these are now urgently 
needed in various localities for a fascinating, healthful 
occupation. Our product fills an unavoidable demand 
solves serious building maintenance problem with 
savings up to 75%. Pent-up demand insures immediate 
substantial orders. Sold with no down-payment, on 
long-term credit, We collect and deliver. Earnings paid 
at once. Write or wire today 


Vice President, P. 0. Box 711, Dept. OL, 


Fort Worth 1, Texas 
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you want it. Handy as your foun- 
' tain pen. 
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Satisfaction guaranteed. Ask 
your dealer, today. If he can- 
not supply you. write us for quick — 
delivery to you. Sent postage paid. 


DILL MFG. CO. “SS eee 
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can get a light job without too much 
expense. To start with he should have 
a Mauser or Springfield action and then 
have a .22/.250, .250/3000, or .257 barrel of 
about the following contour: diameter 
at receiver ring, 1.125 in.; straight for 
1.250 in.; then coming down for 1 in. to 
.875. From there to the muzzle it should 
have a straight taper to .50. This con- 
tour seems to work out nicely for any- 
thing smaller than .30. For something 
like the .270, the cylindrical portion 
should be a bit longer. In .22 caliber it 
is really a rather stiff barrel. Of course 
the larger the caliber, the lighter such 
a barrel will be. 

In time, I'd like to bet, the big demand 
will scare some fine, light factory-built 
rifles out of the bushes. The Savage 
Model 99-T is bound to reappear eventu- 
ally. Another big outfit actually is about 
to come out with a light rifle on a short 
bolt action, and I think it not impossible 
for Winchester one of these days to 
bring out an optional Model 70 for the 
.257 and the .270 with a much lighter 
22-in. barrel without the lump for the 
rear-sight slot and a stock with less 
wood. Such a rifle would have to be 
sold at a higher price than the standard 
Model 70, but a lot of people would go 
for it. 

In the meantime, though, the custom 
rifle makers have their wives and young 
to clothe and nourish, and it strikes me 
that the smart ones are going to get on 
the beam and make the accurate light 
rifles that so many people seem to want! 

Jack O’Connor, 





When Eagles Fight 


I Sevens my word for it, full-grown bald 
eagles sometimes stage tough aerial 
scraps, high above the wilderness, in 
which no quarter is expected or given. 

A couple of years ago I was running 
survey lines through sand-dune country 
on the north shore of Lake Michigan, in 
the upper peninsula of Michigan a few 
miles west of Gould City. The dunes were 
dotted with stands of big pine and hem 
lock, and I knew that eagles had nested 
in that district for many years. 

Late one afternoon I noticed two big 
eagles perched in tall trees several hun 
dred feet apart. They were adult birds, 
with snow-white heads and tails. They 
watched each other for a few minutes 
then suddenly they swooped off their 
perches and went for each other full tilt 

They clashed head-on in direct frontal 
attack, meeting high over the trees, and 
for a few seconds they fought about as 
vicious a dogfight as I have ever watched 
Then one succeeded in driving his pow 
erful talons into the back of the other 
just behind the wings. The victor hung 
on, and the two birds came plummeting 
to the ground together. I heard a dis 
tinct thud when they landed. 

When I got to the place where they had 
come down I found blood and feathers to 
mark the spot, but no eagles. Then I 
heard a commotion on the ground a littl 
farther ahead, When I moved on to in 
vestigate the winner soared up, but the 
beaten bird was past the point of getting 
airborne by that time. He hobbled 
around, unable to lift more than a few 
feet off the ground, and finally hopped 
to a sheltered place under some falle: 
trees. I left him there. 

Whether he finally recovered I do not 
know, but had I not interfered I fee 
sure the other eagle would have finished 
him off.—Sam Cline. 
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Hunting Seasons 


(Continued from page 51) 


WASHINGTON (Cont'd) | 
Cottontail and Snowshoe 
Oct, 12 
Oct 12 
Pheasant Oct. 12 
Quail 
Eastern Washington Oct. 12-Nov 
Western Washington Oct. 12-Oct 
Elk Nov 2-Nov 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Red Fox No close seas¢ 
Woodchuck July " 
Gray Black and Fox 
Squirrel Sept 
Black Bear, Ruffed Grouse}! Noy 
Wild Turkey Nov 
Raccoon, Opossum | 
Cottontail Rabbit 
Quail 
Deer, antlered 
Deer. antlerless—by spe 
cial permit, Monongalia| 
and Preston Counties} 
only Dec. 8* 
WISCONSIN =a ie 
0 gg AO, ata THE WARMEST, lightest all-weather 
Snowshoe are, otton : 
tail Rabbit Oct. 18-Jan. 15* jacket yet . . . because it’s interlined with fluffed 


Te. SS NS See a wool, nature’s miracle insulator. Stratojac is 


coon Oct, 18-Dec 
Gray and Fox Squirrel | Oct. 18-Nov. 30 windproof, water-repellent, dry cleans beautifully— 
——— a ai aes weighs only three pounds. “Raglan Knit” 
Quail Oct. 23-Oct. 27 (tustratep) about $18.50... straight bottom 
ia oo cee oe “Flight Jacket,” $20... mouton collar “Surcoat ”~ 
WYOMING $30, (tan, putty, Brown) Boys’ models 
é é Sen 1-Se 30* 
Bear Sent, 10-Nov. 30° sizes 10 to 20... . $17 to $25 
Mountain Sheep 
by special permit Sept. 10-Nov, 15* 
Ringneck Pheasant __| Nov 5-Nov 9* 
ALBERTA 
ae Se. Senn) ie “anchored” by a quilted rayon lining— 
tain Goat Sept ( 3 ae a “ 
Bear Sept. 1-Dee. 13 the secret of this “insulation sensation,” 
Pheasant Oct. 18-Nov. 1 " , Virgin wool is the most resilient fiber— 
ie Moose, Caribou No : = :* as ’ it's elastic, absorbent; holds its shape 
BRITISH COLUMBIA : ¥ = ... won't disintegrate, mat or pack down. 
Biack or Brown Bear No | 
Mountain Sheep y ” 
Mountain Goat 
Grizzly Bear 
Caribou (Eastern District 


only) Sept. 1-Dec 15 F ° ; 
| md Sent. 1-Dee. 15 WiNER Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
*tarmigan Ren 1 ¢ 
Deer, Elk (Wapiti) Sent soe Hammond, Indiana 
Blue, Franklin's. and . ‘s - 
Ruffed (Willow) Grouse 
Prairie Chicken or Sharp 


on tte co VER ‘EM ALL THE WAY! 


(Eastern District only) Oct. 18-Oct. 31* 


eco aoa geeitie't | TRISTE 


2 24 Dec, 4* J 

Sarita fen shoe RECEIVER SIGHTS ena 
NEW BRUNSWICK No. 70 for ¥ . ' iF 

Wildcat a sini ; ON Remington % Diy 


Deer Sept 


Rabbit Sent. 15-Feb. 9 e E i] | 3g G T o Nw = Hunter or 
Ruffed Grouse, Spruce 7 . 


_ Partridge Oct 1-Oct , 
geet, Bescon _ ier, _1-Dee, 31 SPORTING RIFLES 
NOVA SCOTIA 

Bear, Wildcat No close season 

Jee Oct 1-N« 15 

Hungarian Partridge 

Ruffed Grouse Oct 16-Oct 

Fox, Raccoon Nov 1- Dee 

Rabbit, Hare Nov. 16-Feb 
ONTARIO 

Bear, Rabbit No ¢ 

Deer, Moose 

Raccoon Nor 

Fox Nov 


close 

Aug. 15-N 
Aug. 15-De 
J 


Sent. 1 At fine stores everywhere ... or write 





Sept. 15-Oct. 3 Z seaman 


Ruffed and Sharptail 
Grouse, Spruce Pat 
tridge, Ptarmigan Oct. 11-Oct 18* 
_Ringneck Pheasant Oct. 31-Nov i* 
PRINCE EDWARD er | The finest sporting type receiver sight made today. 
ISLAND wm Combines simplicity of design, rugged construction, 
Ruffed Grouse Oct. 15-Oct. 31 | ea and accuracy of the highest degree. Adjustments for 
A edd _ ‘a = . : . both windage and elevation are extremely accurate 
Hungarian Partridge Sept. 29-Nov. 12 and uniform with absolutely no backlash or lost mo- 
QUEBEC = tion. There's a REDFIELD SIGHT for most Remington 
Bear No close season * models, as well as for most other standard rifles. Get 
Deer Sept. 15-Nov. 3 more accuracy from your own rifle. .See your dealer 
oe : Sept. 15-Oct. 31° or write for free REDFIELD FOLDER today. 


d Grouse, Partridge| Sept, 20-Nov 
Caribou (Gaspé North and 


— ie eee R . ) Fi t L ) GUNSIGHT COMPANY 
Bere Oct. 15-Jan. 3 HEEINY GILPIN ST., DENVER, COLORADO 


Raccoon 


SASKATCHEWAN __ 
Pheasant Oct. 11 
Barren Land Caribou Nov, 11 
Deer Nov l ] . 
-— LET US INSTALL A All work personally endorsed by Grant IIseng, 

NEWFOUNDLAND member first All American 1947 skeet team 


So & Nos ; a 3 P oO LY - Cc H oO K 2 With every Poly-Choke installed: Barrel cut to 


Ptarmigan, Snipe desired length . . minor dents and pits removed . . 


Rabbit acai t. 15-Jan. 15 barrel straightened machined polished from end 
YUKON TERRITORY on your 5 75 to end pattern tested on std. guns. 

> fol i se sear i 

Sa Beis uel favorite gun * ‘‘Authorized Poly-Choke Installation Agency” 


armigan Sharan). | HO HOLT’S SPORTING GOODS 


Ptarmigan, Sharptail Your gun returned 
oo, haere Sept. 2-Jan. 30 following day. Return Postage Since 1006 
Ruffed and Blue Grouse! Sept, 2-Oct. 30 Send us barrel only Paid on Barrels 
=e Nov. 15-Mar. 31 

















1015 Fannin, Houston 2, Texas 
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Vights 


6YZILAL 


No. 48M, fine hunting and target sight, 
Y% min. microm. clicks for vert. & horiz. 
positive adjustments. Turning adj. knob 
to left moves point of impact on target 
to left. Complete with disc and mtg. 
screws. For rifles with Mauser actions. 


for lever and 
flat side re- 
adjustments. 


No. 56A Receiver sight 
slide action rifles with 
ceivers. Microm. click 
Streamlined, accurate. 


Lyman Sight Catalog on Request 


LYMAN GUN: SIGHT CORP 
Middlefield, Conn. 


GUNS! AMMUNITION! 





Colt .45 Auto., New Latest Factory Model $65.00 
Colt .38 Super Auto., Latest Factory Model 65.00 
Colt Conversion Units, .22 eal. for .38 or .45 Auto 40.00 
Mossberg Bolt Action, #44 U.S. Clip 6 shot 27.95 
Mossberg 151M Auto., .22 cal., 15 shot 30.90 
Mossberg Rifle Scopes, 4M4—5M4—8M4 9.95 
Mossberg 20 Power Spotting Scope 22.35 
Martin 39 Lever Action, .22 cal, 24° Repeater 50.45 
Smith & Wesson .38 Spec. W&P Biue, 2”, 4”, 5” bbi. 56.50 
Crosman 8.8. Air Rifle, .22 cal. & 1000 pellets 22.80 
Crosman 8.8. Bulls Eye Pistol, .177 caliber 19.80 
.41 Swiss rim fire, lead cartridges, per 100 10.00 
New Magazines, Colt .45 Auto 1.65 
Barrels for S&W 1917, 45 caliber, 5'” 7.50 
Magazines Hi-Standard, A-B-E-HDM, each 3.00 
.303 British Cartridges, 174 gr.. M.P.. per 100 7.50 
French 7.5 m/m MAS Rifle cartridges, per 100 . 15.00 


U.S. Web rifle sling straps, ''a", each 1.00 


Cartridges rim-fire .22, .25 & .32 calibers See List 
Parts for .45 Colt and Model 1917 Smith & Wesson See List 


Send Stamp for complete list— 
GUNS, AMMUNITION and PARTS. 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CoO. 
L-52 Warren St., (No C.O.D. Orders) New York 7. 







Reblued 
from $500 205]000 


Complete Repair Service 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


Simmons Speck 


1428 Walnut ODept.0.L. Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Shooters’ Problems 


JACK O’CONNOR will be glad to help you get the best results 
| from your firearms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address your ques- 
tions to him in care of this magazine, inclosing sufficient postage 

for his reply, which will be sent you by mail 





Handloading Government Cases 


Question: I am a beginner at the reloading 
game and have been told that the primer pockets 
of government .30/06 cases are too small to 
accommodate commercial nonmercuric primers. 
Is this true? I have a number of .30/06 cases 
lying around and would like to reload them, 
but I am puzzled about this primer business. 
Is there any method for neutralizing the cor- 
rosive salts in government primers?—Charles 


J. Hadley, Neb. 


Answer: The primer pockets in M-2 .30 06 
cases are exactly the same size as the pockets 
in commercial cases. The only difference is 
that in government cases the primers are 
crimped in after being seated. If you want to 
reload such cases it is necessary to ream out 
the crimp before seating the new primer. This 
can be done fairly well with a pocket knife, and 
there are a number of tools made especially 
for the job. 

Government cases are primed with so-called 
“corrosive” primers containing potassium 
chlorate. When this ammunition is fired, the 
residue left in the barrel attracts moisture 
causes rust. If one of these cases is 
reloaded with a commercial noncorrosive prim- 
er it will not cause rust. 

I trust you know that if you want to reload 
cases that have been fired in various rifles it is 
necessary to full-length resize them to be 


certain that they will fit your rifle. If you 
haven't already done so, I strongly suggest 
that you get the Ideal Handbook put out by 


the Lyman Gun Sight Co., of Middlefield, Conn., 
and the Belding & Mull Handbook, put out by 
Belding & Mull, 830 Osceola Road, Philips- 
burg, Pa. Both cost 50 cents and are veritable 
mines of information for the handloader. No 
one considering handloading should be without 
them.—J. ‘ 


Loads for 7.62 Moisin 


Question: I recently purchased a Russian 
rifle of the Remington carbine type, 7.62 mm., 
Model 1917. What ammunition do I need for 
it?—Danny Cresiolka, Ind. 


Answer: That is a Russian Moisin manu- 
factured in this country during the first World 
War by Remington Arms Co. It’s a pretty old 
specimen, but ammunition is still manufactured 
by all the major loading companies, and I re- 
cently saw some in a sporting-goods store. It 
uses a 145 or 150-gr. bullet at a muzzle velocity 
of about 2,800 foot seconds.—J. O’C. 


Nuisance of Foreign Ammunition 


studying many books on 
Outdoer 
that the 


Question: After 
hunting and reading your articles in 
Life, I have come to the conclusion 
thing which counts most in a bullet besides 
velocity and weight is sectional density. With 
this thought in mind, I have decided that the 
British .333 Jeffery cartridge, loaded with the 
300-gr. bullet, is superior to anything manu- 
factured in the U.S. 

What do you think of the idea of my buying 
a British rifle chambered for the .333? How 
does the .333 compare with the .375 Magnum?— 
J. P. Fransetti, N. Y 


Answer: There is no doubt in the world that 
the .333 Jeffery is a very good cartridge. It 
would be fine for use on grizzly, elk, moose, and 
Alaska brown bear. As loaded in England it 
uses a 250-gr. bullet at a velocity of 2,500 foot 
seconds and a 300-gr. bullet at 2,200 foot 
seconds. With the 300-gr. bullet, the sectional 
density is, of course, very great. 


However, getting such a rifle would result 
in no end of headaches. Ammunition would 
have to be imported and would be very ex- 


pensive. The cases would be exceedingly diffi 
cult to reload since they have Berdan primers 
Special dies and tools would have to bs 
purchased. 

Frankly, I do not think that the benefits you 
would get from a .333 would offset the expens« 
and annoyance of owning one. Furthermore 
I seriously doubt if you would notice any dif 
ference in the field between a .333 and ar 
American-made .375 Magnum which can be: 
purchased for a fraction of the cost of a first 
grade British-made bolt-action rifle. In additio: 
you would be able to buy factory-loaded am 
munition for the .375 in any large sporting 
goods store in this country.—J. O’C. 


Converting a Winchester Model 54 


Question: I have a .30 Winchester Model 54 
(.30/30) that I would like to have converted t 
300 Savage or .30/40. I have discussed the 
idea with a few gunsmiths, and they assure m¢ 
that the job wouldn’t be very complicated, es 
pecially for .30/40. Since the .30/40 seems t 
be better ballistically than the .300, I think I’! 
go for that if the job is really O.K. Please 
give me your opinion.—George Johnson, Mont 


Answer: A good gunsmith should be abl 
to convert your Winchester Model 54 to .30/4 
without much trouble. It is a job that ha 
been done fairly often. The bolt face and ex 
tractor have to be changed, the barrel re 
chambered, and the magazine lengthened. Thi 
doesn’t add up to such a tough job, and I 
don’t see why it wouldn’t be entirely satis 
factory 


The .30/30 barrel has a twist of 1 in 12 whic! 
should be all right for the .30/40, bullet 
weighing up to 180 gr. 

The .30/40 cartridge is a very good one for 
all-round use.—J. O’C. 


using 


Dope on the .220 Swift 


Question: I have just purchased a new 
*scope-sighted Winchester Model 70 in .220 
Swift, and here are some of the things I'd like 
to find out about it: What is the best rang: 
at which to sight it in? What is the best factory 
load to use, and what are its ballistics? What 
is the average barrel life of a Swift?—John 
Richardson, La. 


Answer: If I were you I would sight in that 
Swift, using the 48-gr. spitzer soft-point bullet 


to hit the point of aim at 250 yd. This means 
that the bullet will be about 1 in. high at 
50 yd., 2 in. high at 100, 234 in. high at 15 
2 in. high at 200, on the nose at 250, and about 


3 in. low at 300 yd. The 48-gr. .220 Swift bullet 
has a muzzle velocity of 4,140 foot seconds and 
a muzzle energy of 1,825 foot pounds. 


The first Swift barrels turned out showed 
lot of throat erosion at 1,000 rounds and, I 
understand, would begin to lose accuracy at 
about 1,500 rounds. However, since Winchester 


has been using heat-treated chrome-molybdenun 
steel, I understand that barrel life is mu 
greater—so great that the cost of the ammur 
tion necessary to wear out the barrel would be 
many times the price of a new barrel fitted 
the factory. I wouldn’t worry about barrel life, 
if I were you.—J. O’C. 


Power of Rifled Slugs 


Question: Several of my friends have told me 
that a 12 gauge rifled-slug load is not powerful 
enough to use on deer. I have always thought 
they were almost too powerful. All the deer I 
have killed with them—at short ranges, 
course—have acted as if they were struck 
lightning or a block-buster bomb when the slugs 
hit them. It seems to me that if I were 35 to 
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45 yd. away from a grizzly I'd prefer a 12 gauge 
rifled-slug load to a rifle like a .30/30 or .32 
Special. What is your opinion?—Jay Gilson, 
Mich. 


Answer: I have never killed anything with a 
rifled slug, but I should think that in 12 gauge 
they would have a terrific amount of knock-down 
power. As a matter of fact most reports I get 
say that when a deer is hit in the chest cavity 
by one of those slugs he promptly collapses in 
his tracks.—J. O’C. 


Handloads for .30/06 


Question: Some time ago you recommended a 
load of 53 gr. of No. 4320 powder behind the 


150-gr. .30/06 bullet. Is this load for use with 
— bu £ 


TALL stom 


The contributor of this little story makes no claim to 
originality; he’s passing it along only because he 


enjoyed it and thinks others will too. 
ALK 

T wont believe this unless you were 
there, and if you had been, you like- 

ly wouldn't be here, so it doesn’t matter 

anyway. 

It happened some years ago in the 
sand-hill country of Nebraska where 
Jonesy and I were tending stock. One 
day we had to ride quite a distance to 
look after the cattle farthest out. In the 
morning the wind started to rise, and we 
could see plenty of signs that we were 
in for a bad day. I called Jonesy’s at- 
tention to a badger that was just start- 
ing to dig a hole near the top of a sand 
hill. From the way he was hurrying we 
allowed as how he was fixing himself a 
shelter. 

We found 
started home. 














about windstorms—you likely 


the cattle 
And that was when we 
realized that we were in a real wind- 
storm. It was so bad out horses wouldn't 
face it, so we had to get off and lead 
‘em. The dust blotted out all landmarks, 


all right and 


and if it hadn’t been for that badger 
we'd likely have got lost. I was just 
stumbling along when I happened to 
look up in the air and saw him. 

Yes, that’s right—-I looked up in the 
air and saw him! The wind had scooted 
the sand hill out from under him and 
left the poor cuss about 15 ft. up. 


That badger must really have had his 
mind on his work, or the dust was so 
thick he hadn’t noticed. Anyway, 
was still digging like all get out.—L. B. 


Thompson, 





c sive primer? Since 
a Western No. 8! 
appreciate 

give me.—/J/. F. 


I have both F.A. No. 70 
» primers on hand, I would 
additional information you can 


Smith, Idaho. 


Answer: The load of 53 gr. of No 
I recommended for the 150-gr. 
with the Winchester No. 
be equally good with the Western No. 8%. 
With the F. A. No. 70 you could use 2 or 2% 
more grains of powder.—J. O'C. 


4320 which 
.30/06 bullet is 
120 primer. It would 


.250/3000 Has the Stuff! 


Question: Several friends of mine have told 
me that the .290/3000 Savage Model 99 is not 
even in the same class with a Winchester Model 
7 the same caliber. They say it isn’t so 


70 in 
accurate and that a ‘scope can’t be mounted 


JANUARY, 1948 









IMustrated: the new Ké—the 6-power scope fer 
vermints ond for long range sheeting. 
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K WEAVER- 
SCOPES remain 
supreme in their 
field—the last 
word in accu- 
racy, sturdiness, fine optics, and 
reliability. See the Model K today 
at your dealer’s and judge for 






COPES Model k 


there’s no higher quality at ANY price 











Vew!l Range Finder 


Reticule for K Models 


Quick and easy way to 
determine distance and 
aiming points for long 


range. Use coupon for 

































and accuracy. 


WEAVER-SCOPES 
for .22 Rifles 
G4 (4X)...$9.75; G6 (6X)...$12.50 


for all Rifles 
J2.5 ... $22.50; J4.. . $27.50 





Weaver-Mounts to fit any gun. 
Weaver-Choke for your shotgun 
$13.75 installed 


yourself its precision workmanship 


ease send folders on WEAVER-SCOPES 


and Mounts 
Model K (] Model 
K Model Reticules (| 


Name 7 
K2.5 .. . $37.50; K4.. . $45.00 ads: 
K6 ... $48.50 Address. . - eneee — 
Also City Zone State 


W. R. WEAVER CO. Dept. 6 


complete description in 


reticule folder. 





Model G () 
" 1° ener 0 


El Paso, Texas 











SHOOTING 
GOGGLES 





be ee 


For HUNTERS, MOTORISTS and 
all OUTDOOR SPORTS and USES 


Easily worth $9.95—Every pair manufactured to ex 
acting optical standards! 14 Karat Gold Plated Fram« 
Pearloid Sweat Bar. Comfort Cable temples. Adjust 
able rocking nose pads. Lenses are sage green menis 
cus curved with i and polished surfaces. Extra 
Large size. Biggest bargain in America! Order Toda 

SEND NO MONEY —Just postman on delivery 


pay 
plus charges. Or, if you prefer, send remittance wit} 
order stpaid 


and we will mail p< 
MIDWEST SCIENTIFIC CO., Dept. S-1 
1148-1160 WwW. Chicago 22, II! 


HI- 


grour 


Chicago Ave. 














tities. 








HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 1815 Dixwell Ay., New Haven, Conn. 
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See Our Where-To-Go 


Section Pages 98-101 






NOW YOU can afford to 


join nthis increas- 


ingly popular 
sport / 
r. Ff Pre priced HAND GROUND 
high-carbon steel THROWING KNIFE 
Oo iP” ade by the manufacturers of the 
y fomous COMMANDO Knives 
an developed Knife Throwing asa 
self preservation centuries ago ++ but 
the sport-loving public of to day are adopting it 
for the skill and sportsmonship it offers 


ae ll 


Primitive n 


means f self 


° he yeor around -- its always 
Knife Throwing time. Send for yours to day 
tructions will be sent with your order 


oupon with check or money order and we will 
ship by return mail, post paid 

os So ow eee aces coc eesssec ccc ee emeneeny 
GUILFORD PRODUCT: ' 
P.O BOX 60 d, Connecticut : 
Mail at once ) THROWING KNIVES at *19S each “ 
The new Model H-DM is , Setsof3 ¢ ) THROWING KNIVES at $495 set! 
available in limited quan- ' Name s\OR : 
Production will increase as \ 4 ‘ 
rapidly as material can be ob- ; Address — : 
tained. Place order with dealer. ' Cp Stat ' 
City _ state 4 





~~ 
IMPORTED BY 
O’KEEFE’S INC. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





“Points” Eve-7 Sportsman 
Should Know 


BACK in 1779 the number of “Points” 
on a Hudson’s Bay Blanket indicated the 
number of beaver skins it was worth. 

Today, these “Points” remind you that 
genuine Hudson’s Bay “Point” Blankets 








on it so easily. I am planning to buy a rifle for 
deer hunting, and the sporting-goods dealer has 
been telling me that I should have at least a 
.270. The deer in this section are small, and 
I don’t want that much of a rifle. Please give 
me your opinion of the .250 Savage.—J. H. 
Kenny, Tex. 


Answer: Your friends are a little off the 
beam in their opinion of the Savage Model 99. 
A ’scope will mount on it just as easily as on 
the Model 70, since the Savage ejects the fired 
cases at the side. Furthermore, the Model 99 
in .250/3000 is one of the most accurate rifles 
made. 

Some of the smallest groups I have ever shot 
with any rifle have been with a Model 99-T. 
Before plenty of witnesses that little .250/3000 
lever action has shot plenty of groups running 
around 1 in. at 100 yd. and only very slightly 
more than 2 in. at 200 yd. 

As a matter of fact, the .250/3000 cartridge 
is one of the very best deer and varmint car- 
tridges in existence. In my experience it is just 
as accurate as the highly practical .257. I think 
the .250 Savage is your meat.—/. O’ 


Mounting a ‘Scope on a Mauser 


Question: I have a rebuilt Mauser Model 98 
on which I now want to mount a Weaver K-2.5 
"scope. However, I cannot find a mount with 
which the bolt handle does not interfere with 
the "scope. Please tell me what mount I should 
get or what I should do in order to use the 
*scope.—Ray L. Glover, Vt. 


Answer: It will be necessary to alter the bolt 
handle of your Mauser for low ‘scope mounting. 
When that is done, any one of a great many 
modern ‘scopes can be mounted ahead of the 
safety by using a side mount like the Echo, 
Griffin & Howe, or Jaeger. If a top breech 
mount like the’ Tiiden, Redfield Junior or 
Senior, or the King-Pike is used, it will also 
be necessary to alter the safety. 

Alteration of the bolt handle usually costs 
in the neighborhood of from $6 to $7.50. The 
safety alteration will run around $5.—J. O'C. 


Choosing a Gun for Skeet 


Question: While I have hunted for a great 
number of years, it is just lately that I have 
become interested in skeet shooting. I own 
and have used both a double gun and a pump 
gun, and each does its job very well, but I’m 
puzzled as to what type would be best suited 
for skeet. 

In attending a shoot recently, I noticed that 
for every man who used either a double or a 
pump, about three were using autoloaders. 

I’m 52 years old, 5 ft. 9% in. tall, weigh 
165 Ib. but have fairly short arms—my sleeve 
length is 31 in —L. P. Smith, Davenport, lowa. 


Answer: Most red-hot skeet shots use auto- 
matics equipped with Cutts Compensators. I 
think there are two reasons for this. In the 
first place, the spreader tube on a Cutts Comp 
will give you a little wider pattern than any 
other device or any skeet-bored double. The 
second reason is that the automatic ejects the 
fired case itself, so the shooter does not have 
to bother (as he does in a pump gun) about 
operating the slide. 

Personally, I have always preferred a double- 
barreled gun for skeet. shooting. I have two 


| doubles—a 16 gauge Model 21 Winchester and 


a 12 gauge Ithaca. Each has a pair of 26-in. 


| skeet barrels as well as a second set of barrels, 
| bored modified and full. I also have a 12 gauge 
| automatic with a Cutts Compensator. Probably 


are still prized for their many points of | 


quality .. . for their toughness . . . their 
lifetime beauty... their deep, warm nap 
that sheds water like a duck’s back. 

Look for this Seal of Qual- 
ity, none genuine without it. 

For color-illustrated folder, 
write Dept. C, Esmond 
Mills, Esmond, R. I. Sole 


_American Distributors. 


Hudson’s 
“POINT” BLANKETS 
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the real reason I prefer a double gun for skeet 
is that I like the hang and feel of it and am 
used to it. I also am quite certain that the ease 
of pointing those big, broad, easily discernible 
barrels has something to do with my choice. 
I have shot a little skeet with a pump, and I 
must confess that the necessity of having to 
work the slide annoyed me. 

As a matter of fact, you can do good skeet 
shooting with any of the three types of guns. 
Since you have a pump, why not get a Cutts 
Compensator installed to give you an overall 
barrel length of 26 in. with the spreader tube? 
Then with other tubes you would have a most 
excellent all-round game gun. If you use your 
double it would be necessary to get another 
set of barrels bored to give wider patterns at 
skeet ranges. 

Your decision depends largely on how seri- 
ously you propose to take your skeet. If you are 


ambitious to become a hot shot, then probably 
the thing to do is to get an automatic properly 
equipped and go to it, as I believe the man 
who uses an auto has just a little edge over 
anybody else. 

As to fit, my hunch is that for skeet shooting 
you are going to need a little shorter stock 
than the factory standard, which has a 14-in. 
length of pull. I advise you, however, to have 
some good skeet shot watch you in action and 
see what he thinks. If I am right, I suspect 
you will wind up with a stock measuring about 
133%4 in., with a down pitch of around 2 in 
Don’t do anything hasty about altering that 
stock, however! 

I am glad to hear that you are taking up 
skeet. It is a grand game and the best practice 
for field shooting that I know of.—J. O’C. 


Reloading for .30/06 


Question: Can you give me some dope on 
reloading .30/06 cases? I have been doing so, 
using duPont No. 4227 powder and the 90-gr. 
.32/20 as well as the 150-gr. .30 caliber bullet. 
With these combinations I get occasional hang- 
fires running from 1 to 3 seconds after the 
trigger is pulled. 

Perhaps I am using the wrong powder in 
trying to get a velocity of about 2,900 or 3,000 
foot seconds. I like the 90-gr. bullet for use on 
varmints. It does the business. Can you give me 
some better dope?—John Harrison, Ontario. 


Answer: I consider No. 4227 powder very 
unsuitable for any .30/06 load. It is a fine 
grain, quick-burning powder, suitable only for 
small-capacity cases such as the .22 Hornet 
You are probably using very little of it and 
getting poor ignition. Furthermore, in using a 
fine-grain powder like that, without much bulk, 
there is always the danger of getting a double 
charge into the case. When that goes off, it 
usually means a wrecked rifle. 

I think that the best powder for you, since 
you want to get around 3,000 foot seconds with 
the 90-gr. bullet, is the old reliable Hi-Vel No. 2 
Forty-two grains of it should give you that 
velocity, with a pressure of around 35,000 Ib 

As for the 150-gr. load, my own preference is 
for 53 gr. of No. 4320 with the Winchester N¢ 
120 primer, giving a velocity of about 3,000 foot 
However, you could also use Hi-Ve! 


seconds 
No. 2 for this bullet too. Forty-five grains will 
give you approximately 2,800 foot seconds.— 
J.o0°C. 


Ranger Shotgun is O. K. 


Question: I have an opportunity to pick up a 
20 gauge Ranger double-barreled shotgun. It is 
marked “Proof Tested” and “Patented April 2( 
1915.” Will this gun be safe to use with high 
velocity loads? I would like to use it for ducks 


and geese on the Gulf Coast.—Frank E. Parker, 
Tex. 
Answer: I am quite certain that Range 


double gun will be all right. “Ranger” is the 
private brand name used relatively recently by 
a large mail-order house.—J. O’C. 


Cases for a .22/.250 


I’m having a .22/.290 built for my 
do my ow: 
necked-down 


Question: 
varmint shooting and propose to 
handloading. What about the 
cases—must I get some custom reloader +t 
make them up for me, or can I do the jot 
myself?—Willard Gritser, New Kensington, Pa 


Answer: You can make all the .22/.250 cases 
you want simply by running .250/3000 cases 
through a good full-length die. I standardized 
with my own .22/.250 on a relatively mild load 
of Winchester No. 115 primer, 35 gr. of No. 432( 
powder, the Sisk 50-gr. express bullet, and a 
graphite wad. 

Incidentally, I found that I practically never 
had to full-length-resize those cases; I’ve fired 
cases as many as 15 times with only a very 
slight stretching at the neck.—/J. O’C. 


A .410 for West Coast Quail 


Question: I have a .410 gauge Winchester 
Model 42 shotgun chambered for 3-in. shells 
Do you consider this gun suitable for quail 
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hunting on the West 
run from 20 to 30 yd.? 
recommend for quail, pheasants, and doves?— 
Dick Halverson, Calif. 


Coast where the ranges 
What size shot do you 


Answer: Yes, I think a .410 chambered for 
3-in. shell and bored full choke is suitable 
for West Coast quail hunting—if the gun is in 
the hands of a good and patient shot who won't 
shoot out of range. I think you will find that 
the sure killing range is only about 35 yd., and 
you would be wise to hold your fire at anything 
beyond 30. 

I suggest that you use No. 8 shot for quail 
doves and No. 7% for pheasants. You 


the 


and 


simply cannot use very large shot in a .410 and ~ 


get away with it, since there simply aren’t 
enough pellets in those shells to make anything 
but a thin pattern.—/J. O’C. 


Rifle With Interesting History 


Question: I have a German rifle with a Waf- 
fenfabrik Mauser action. The barrel is marked 
“1930—Brenneke—7.62 x 51 mm R.”’ The gun 
has very fine engraving and gold inlays and is 
equipped with a _ receiver sight somewhat 
similar to the Lyman 48 

Can you tell me anything about it? Can it be 


rebarreled to some American caliber? I would 
like to use it on Virginia white-tail deer.— 
H. W. Nicholas, D. C. 

Answer: That rifle is a new one on me. The 


7.62 x 91-R cartridge is the German version of 
30/30. Evidently the rifle is chambered for 
that caliber. Try a .30/30 cartridge in it and 
see how it chambers. 

What the name “Brenneke”’ is doing on that 
rife I cannot figure out. Brenneke was a custom 
rifle maker in Germany who brought out many 
advanced cartridges and designed highly effec- 
tive bullets. Ordinarily German gunsmiths like 
that bought Mauser actions “in the white’ from 
Waftenfabrik Mauser, and these were 
not marked with the Mauser name. 

Your rifle may have been made by Brenneke 


our 


actions 


on special order for some American. As you 
know, the .30/30 cartridge is the most widely 
used cartridge in America. It will do for those 


Virginia deer you mention. 
I would like to know the story behind your 
rifle. It ought to be interesting.—J. O’C. 


.22 Cartridge in Air Pistol? 


Question: Would it be safe to fire a .22 short 
cartridge in a .22 caliber Benjamin air pistol? — 


Vincent Galle, N.Y. 

Answer: It certainly wouldn’t! You'd ruin 
the pistol and probably blow yourself up.— 
j. O'C. 


A Gun for A Collector 


Question: A few years ago I acquired an old 
12 gauge lever-action Winchester shotgun. It 
is still in pretty fair condition, and I have used 
it with great success on ducks and geese. Now, 
however, there is some doubt in my mind as 
to whether it is safe to shoot high-powered 
loads in it. I would appreciate your opinion.— 
Paul F. Menetee, Calif. 

Answer: Boy, I'll say it isn’t safe to use 
high-velocity loads in those old 12 gauge lever 
actions! In the first place, they have 254-in. 
chambers which are too short for the 234-in 
ligh-velocity loads. In the second place, they 
were designed for black-powder ammunition 
In the third place, any 12 gauge lever action is 
bound to be exceedingly ancient, since none 
has been made for more than 40 years 

For my part, I wouldn’t care to shoot one of 
those old muskets with any modern smokeless- 
I load—even the standard game load of 
344 drams of powder and 1% oz. of shot. Some 
of them have Damascus and have case- 
hardened barrels to further complicate the 
Picture 
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matter of fact, a 12 gauge lever action 
belongs in a collection, along with a 
mustache cup, a bustle, and a Stanley Steamer. 
The only one I have ever seen the 
Winchester museum at New Haven. 

The 10 gauge lever action was made for a 
much greater length of time. Quite a few are 


was in 
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still functioning with a fairly mild 10 gauge 
load of 4% drams of powder and 1% oz. of 
shot—which is really about the same as a 


high-velocity 12 gauge load. I had an uncle who 


had one, and I used to shoot it when I was 
not much taller than a large duck. How it did 
kick! 

Better retire that old gun—or better still, 
sell it to a collector and make an honest buck 
on it.—J. O’C. 


‘Scope for a .348 Winchester 


Question: I am thinking of having a 4X 
Dialytan ‘scope installed on my .348 Winchester 
Model 71 which I use for deer hunting here in 
the East. I realize that mounting presents 
something of a problem since the rifle ejects on 
top. What is your advice?—Ed Browne, N. J. 


Answer: I strongly advise you against mount- 
ing the Dialytan 4X ‘scope on a Model 71. In 
the first place, the ‘scope is large, rather heavy, 
and bulky. It is excellent for varmint shooting 
and long-range big-game shooting, but poor for 
short-range woods shooting with any rifle. 

More important, you would have to mount 
that ‘scope offset to the left on your .348. The 
thing to do, it seems to me, is get a small-tube 
*scope like the Maxwell Smith G-88 or the first 
Stith Bearcub. Either would make a light, neat 
outfit which would not have to be set so far to 
the left to clear ejection. 

Since the world isn’t exactly full of offset 
mounts, perhaps your best bet would be to 
send the rifle to the Stiths and have a straight- 
tube ‘scope mounted on their Streamline mount 


They have done many such jobs and the results 


are very satisfactory.—J. O’C. 


Cure for Flinching 


Question: A few months ago I bought a .30/30 
—and learned, after shooting it, that I flinched 
so my bullet hit 10 in. to the right. That led 
to further tests, and I found the same 
was true with my other guns 

Can you help me solve that problem?—Larry 
Gravin, N.Y. 


soon 


Answer: When a man gets in the habit of 
flinching, I think the only way he can cure it 
is by will power. First, he has to know definitely 
that he does flinch. I have been handicapped 
that way with a handgun, and with disastrous 
results. Last summer, however, I pretty well 
cured myself by having one of my sons put a 
cartridge in one chamber (which one, I had 
way of knowing) of a .38 Special revolver 
Then I would carefully squeeze off every shot. 

The fact that I was flinching was, of course, 
apparent to me, and I simply kept myself from 
doing’ so. It wasn't long before I found that I 
had overcome all tendency to flinch 

In the Army they cure flinchers by inserting 
a dummy cartridge into a clip. The man will 
press the trigger and jump as if a bee had stung 
him—though of course because of the dummy 
cartridge the gun will not go off. Ordinarily, 





no | 


flinching is pretty well covered up by the recoil | 


of the gun; but the stunt I have described 

makes it plain to the shooter that he’s flinching, 

and explains why he’s unable to hit anything. 
See if trying that won't help you.—J. O’C. 


Dope on a French Shotgun 


Question: When my brother was stationed in 
Pilsen, Czechoslovakia, he sent home a 16 
gauge double-barreled shotgun marked ‘“‘Acier 
Au Creuset-St. Etienne-65.”" My father and I 
have now fired about 100 light-load American 
shells in the gun and wonder if we should 
try anything heavier. From all appearances the 
gun seems to be in very good condition. Will it 
stand up under heavy loads?—Leo E. Ostruska, 
Til. 


Answer: In the first place, your shotgun is 
not Czechoslovakian. It is French, with barrels 
of steel made at the Creuset Works and 
proofed at the French government proofing 
house at St. Etienne. 

It is chambered for 2 9/16-in. shells, and if 
it’s in good condition I am quite sure it would 
be safe to use with American shells of that 
length. Most concerns still load shells in that 
length. 


I certainly wouldn't use any maximum loads 
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and by no means any 2%-in. shells. In the first 
place, those French guns are made for loads 
less powerful than those we use, and in the 
second place, shooting long shells in short 
chambers raises pressures. Any European gun 
marked “65” (meaning 65mm.) is chambered 
for the 2 9/16-in. shell. Foreign guns chambered 
for the 234-in. shell are marked “70’.—J. O’C. 


Rifle for the Pedersen Device 


Question: I have a rifle marked “U. S. Spring- 
field Armory, Model 1903, Mark I.” It has a 
slot measuring about % x 1 in. at the left side 
of the receiver. Can you tell me anything about 
this rifle and if it is safe to use with modern 
commercial ammunition?—Ernest R. Novotry, 
Wyo. 


Answer: That Springfield rifle known as the 
Mark I was made especially for the use of the 
Pedersen device which was cooked up in the 
first World War. It was a little gimmick that 
was put in the Springfield receiver to convert 
the rifle to a semi-automatic using a .30 caliber 
cartridge similar to the M-1 carbine cartridge. 
This device was small and easily carried and 
would have converted every American infantry- 


man to a semi-automatic rifleman. However, the 
war was over before the device came into use. 


That action is of the double-heat-treated 
carbon-steel variety. It is O.K. for use with 
any commercial .30/06 ammunition or any suit- 
able arsenal stuff.—J. O’C. 


The Model 54 .30/30 


Question: Will you please answer the follow- 
ing questions about the rifle I just bought? It 
is marked “‘Winchester Model 54—Nickel Stee! 
.30 W.C.F.” It is a bolt action with a 24-i: 
barrel. 

Is this a .30/30? Can I use any .30/30 car 
tridge in it? How can I take out the bolt 
What is the difference between a Model 54 and 
a Model 70?—P. Roelans, Mich. 


Answer: That Model 54 Winchester of yours 
is indeed chambered for the .30/30 cartridge— 
another name for the .30 Winchester Center 
Fire. You can use any standard factory .30/30 
cartridge in it. You can remove the bolt by 
holding down the trigger. 

Winchester made some Model % rifles 
.30/30, but they did not sell well. The lads who 
wanted .30/30’s didn’t want bolt-action rifles, 





A New 6X ‘Scope for Varmint and Big-game Hunters 





ITH his latest ’scope, the K-6, Bill 
Weaver has invaded the field in 
which for so long, the big German Zeiss, 
Hensoldt, and other German ‘scopes held 
undisputed sway—that of the strong, 
rigidly mounted hunting ‘scope of high 
power. We had plenty of 6 and 8X ’scopes, 
but they were of the target type. For 
varmint hunting, the target-type ‘scope 
with its delicate mountings is a make- 
shift. Most of them are too long and too 
heavy, impossible to carry on horseback. 
Considerable demand has existed for 
hunting ‘scopes of high power, as evi- 
denced by the astonishing prices paid for 
secondhand Zeiss 6 and 8X ‘scopes and 
by the wide sale of attachments to raise 
the power of 2%X hunting ‘'scopes. 

So here’s where the K-6 comes in. It 
is longer and slightly heavier than the 
K-4. It is 13 in. long as against 11% in. 
for the K-4, and it weighs 10% oz. as 
against 9% oz. Optically it is on a par 
with the K-4, the best of the Weaver 
‘scopes. The field is sharp and brilliant, 
and there is no distortion whatsoever at 
the edges. The power is in reality about 
5%X, and because of the coated lenses 
it is bright even in poor light. Last night 
I tried it out on the desert, and at sun- 
down I could still see the cross hairs 
even against cattle down in a deep 
arroyo (ravine) where the light was 
much poorer than it was on the ridges. 

Because of the high power coupled 
with an objective lens of good size, defi- 
nition is excellent. All in all, it is one 
heck of a good 'scope and one which fills 
a real need. The growing army of var- 
mint hunters will buy these ‘scopes in 
great numbers. Mount a K-6 on a .220 
Swift, a .22/.250, or a .257, and you'll have 
a wicked outfit. 

The K-6 would also be very useful on 
a long-range big-game rifle. The field of 
view is 20 ft. at 100 yd., and while that 


Here's the new Weaver K-6 with "U" 
mounts on single-shot varmint rifle 


is too narrow to be 
ideal for all-round 


use, it is plenty 
when the mini- 
Mum range at 
which it will be 


used is 150 or 200 
yd., where the field 
will be respective- 
ly 30 or 40 ft. Asa 
matter of fact, I 
have never felt 
that there was any 
need for a field of 
view of more than 30 ft. on any hunting 
‘scope, even One to be used in brush and 
forest shooting. 

Most of the 2%X hunting ’scopes would 
be better ‘scopes if the power were 
boosted to 3X, or the ocular lens made 
smaller to permit lower mounting. In 
either case the field would be reduced. 

I am no believer in random long-range 
shooting at big game, and whenever I 
can manage to get to within 200 yd., I do 
so. Mountain sheep are traditionally sup- 
posed to be shot at very long range, but 
once I sat down to dope out the average 
distance at which I had taken them. It 
came out at around 200 yd. The longest 
shot I ever made was about 450 yd., and 
the shortest about 35. 

Under some conditions, however, game 
has to be taken at long range or not at 
all. In parts of the Southwest, the only 
way the little white-tail deer can be seen 
at all is across wide brushy canyons. The 
average shot is about 300 yd., and many 
are killed at 350 and 400. 

On a recent trip to British Columbia, 
my companions got their Rocky Moun 
tain goats across very wide canyons, since 
the sides were so steep that it was almost 
impossible to see the animals when they 
were on the same side as the hunters 
Most of these men had rifles equipped 
with 2%X ’scopes, and they devoutly 
wished for ’scopes of higher power and 
better definition for those 400 and 
500-yd. shots. 

The K-6 is the baby for specialized 
hunting like that. No one can shoot any 
better than he can see, and with this 
K-6, you can really see them! 

The sample at hand is equipped with 
Weaver’s two horizontal cross-wire reti- 
cule which, since the two wires are 4 
minutes of angle apart, should be an 
excellent range finder. We'll go into that 
later.—J. O’C. 
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and those who wanted bolt actions didn’t want 


30/30’s. The Model 54 was superseded by the 
Bes? OP MISSING, 


Two Excellent Pistols 


Question: I have a choice of two pistols. One 


is a Luger marked Mauser 1939. The other is ; } : i tietes WITH A 

marked Fabrique Nationale D’Armes De y : sé a6 
Guerre, Herstal, Belgique. It is a little smaller NO- GES 
than the Luger, but the barrel is about % in. rt 

longer. It holds 13 cartridges and the rear er SHOT GUN PATTERN CHART 
sight is adjustable. Both are 9 mm. caliber, Experts are agreed that if you expect to get 
and they're in excellent shape. Which is the the most out of your gun—at the traps or in the 
better gual—Srtius De Comte, Bass. field—you should check it for pattern. 


Answer: Both pistols are excellent. The one WHAT IS THE RIGHT LOAD? 
marked Mauser 1939 is chambered for our WHAT SIZE SHOT IS BEST? 
regular 9 mm. Luger cartridge. It’s made by WHAT MAKE SHELL TO USE? 


k rndorf, which took 

Se he A i oer ths teas ae HOW SHOULD THE CHOKE BE SET? 

War and from that time on made the Luger Those important questions can only be accurately 

pistol. answered by shooting at scientifically designed 

The other pistol is also chambered for the Stationary targets and carefully checking the shot 
9 mm. Luger cartridge. It was designed by the patterns. 5 


ate h B ing, A ican, and i 
sage lay ye gage age es Raegge Bm “NO-GES” PATTERN CHARTS MAKE IT 


proper name is the 9 mm. Browning 


Power. Great quantities of them were made at EASY FOR YOU TO CHECK YOUR GUN. E XPE RT: USE AND 


the Fabrique Nationale for the German army TWENTY CHARTS POSTPAID, EC Mi 
after the Germans conquered Belgium.—/J. O’C. WE weed so & d baiachin eee $2.45 R L CO M M E N D Y T 
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Cartridge for 8 x 60 Mauser 


Question: I managed to conceal an 8 x 60 SOLD BY DEALERS 
Mauser rifle and a few cartridges from the EVERYWHERE 
Japanese during their occupation of this 
country. Since the liberation, I’ve shot more 
than 20 wild boar with the rifle, using up all 
my ammunition, and it isn’t available here. Does 
any American company make it? Would it be 
safe to use 8 x 57 cartridges?—Oeceij Tjin Bie, 
Java. 


Answer: You can’t use the 8 x 57 cartridge 
safely in your 8 x 60 Mauser since you'd have 
dangerously excessive headspace. It might dam- . KAPOK or woo! filling. Each single bag 
age the rifle and injure you. Two single bags ™ “zips” down side and across bottom... opens 

The 8 x 60 has never been manufactured by : out flat. Two singles can then be zippered to- 
any of the large American loading companies, zippered together gether to make “double-up” bag approximately 66”x 77". 
but you could obtain it from various custom ° Extra heavy olive drab water-repellent Army duck outer 
loaders here. I think it might also be obtained make big cover; closely woven olive drab lining. No drafts; extra 
from the Fabrique Nationale in Belgium.— weather strip covers fasteners, buttons down under 
J. 0'C. Pous.e-vP bags. Air aatios ss pockets. Each bag makes compact 


s]/ . a roll 10” in diameter x 18” long; 8 lbs. each. Popular 
cep ing b 3 prices. Write for free folder. 
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Question: I have a set of new 12 gauge MECHANICS e HOME STUDY 
al Step up your own skill with facts & figures of your trade. | 
double barrels made by J. P. Sauer & Sohn, of Audels Mechanics Guides contain Practical Inside Trade 


Suhl, Germany. Please tell me where I can iesermation in handy form. Fully illustrated. Easy to 
obtain somplete stock, includin triggers, nderstand. Highly Endorsed. Check book you want for 
ee as P & BR I 7 days’ Free Examination. Send no Money. Nothing to 
firing pins, and so on.—Arthur T. Brantley, Ala. pay postman. OCarpentry $6 e DAuto $4 1 Oil Burners $1 


OSheet Metal $1 ¢ (Welding $1 e C Refrigeration $4 
; _ OPlumbing $6 « ( Masonry $6 e (2 Painting $2 e (Radio $4 
Answer: I am afraid there isn’t much you can OElectricity $4* 0 Mathematics $2 e Steam Engineers $4 — ls 
lo : , se f e barrels. l, OMachinist $4 ° (Blueprint $2 « 2 Diesel $2 © 0 Drawing $2 
rs : about _that set MB a ‘a . Mer If satisfied you pay only $1 a month until price is paid. a, XN 
. ermany, all in the ussian one, and proba y AUDEL, Publishers, 49 W. 23 St., New York 10, N. ¥v. 


it would be impossible for you to get the frame, — 
stock, and action there. Trying to have them A SPORTSMAN’S FAVORITE IN RELIEVING <7 


made by hand in this country would be a little 
like getting an automobile built up around a 


hub cap. DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


I’m sorry I cannot encourage you, but that RUB ON 
is the dope.—J. O’C. EN-AR-CO If you suffer from those 
miserable ear noises and are 


INSTANTLY BEGINS ITS 4-FOLD WORK ; 
OF HELPING SOOTHE THAT BACKACHE Hard of Hearing due to catarrh 
CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED of the head, write us NOW for 


‘410 Handgun is Illegal proof of the good results our 


Question: A friend of mine has a .410 gauge gs TAM Be £ a ? simple home treatment has ac- 
Harrington & Richardson pistol which he would complished for a great many 
| 























like to sell. However, we have been told that 
it is considered a sawed-off shotgun and so is 
illegal. 
If this is true, it doesn’t make much sense to 
me, since a shotgun is strictly a shoulder gun, years, Free—no obli 
oe : : 7 ; 3. rp gation. F 
while this is definitely a handgun without | Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 4819, Circle ee trial offer. 
enough power for anything but maybe shooting | tower, indianapolis 4, Ind. OK THE ELMO CO. Dept. 1073 Davenport lowa 
_—_— ’ 


a rat in one’s cellar or a gopher in one's back- 


ores you give us the dope?—Max Widmer, EG z “= NEW METHOD GUN BLUER BARGAINS FROM WORLD WAR mi 


. ; Navy Mackinaws, Blue, Used $3.98 
Makes old guns like new New Foul Weather Trousers, Wool 


"ere ip Yes, it is true that that .410 gauge . — ” Will not injure steel 7" Lined, Waterproof 3.98 


This new 128-page book, “Stammering, ‘ T Temu > 
Its Cause and Correction,” describes the pe ople. NOTHING tO WEAR. 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific Many past 70 report ear noises 
correction of stammering and gone and hearing fine. Send 


on ie dae ¥ | NOW for proof and 30 days 
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Be Your Own Taxidermist! 


Hunters, anglers, nature-lovers, you will 
be AMAZED to learn and know the pleas- 
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Truly a power- 
ful, compact, 
all-jurpose telescope. Weighs 
gaiy 6 ounces! Closes to 9 
es; when fully opened, 
only 11 inches! Brand new. 
Simply twist dial to change 
from S up to 15 power! 
Sturdily made of durable aluminum. Has 6 achro- 
matic lenses free from any color tinge! Ideal for 
hunting, sports, spying, etc. Nothing like it on 
today’s market! Try for 20 days at our risk and ex- 
pense. If not satisfied, return for full refund. Price 
of $34.50 includes Federal Tax! Send $2.00 deposit 
and we will ship C.O.D. for balance. Cash orders 
sent postpaid. 


United Products Co., 7941 S. Halsted, Dept. TEL-153, Chicago 20, Iii. 








The Bishop line of semi-finished stocks are now more ac- 
curately made by a new process; tenite fittings improved. 


Made only for the 1917 Enfield, MOS Mauser, 1903 
Springfield, 30-40 Krag, Remington 305, and Winchester 
M54 and M70. Price $8.50 postpaid. Manniicher type 
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Treasury Department to learn the correct pro- 
cedure for registering it. 

As to the capabilities of the gun, I whole- 
heartedly agree with you. It would be a pretty 
good rat gun—at short range.—J. O’'C 


Converting a Krag Action 


Question: I have a Model 1898 .30/40 Krag 
rifle which I’m thinking of having converted to 
.300 Magnum. Will the breech of the gun with- 
stand the pressures developed by the .300 
Magnum load?—Frank B. Constantine, Idaho. 


Answer: The Model 1898 Krag action is 
entirely unsuitable for conversion to .300 Mag- 
num—or even to .30/06. The Krag action is 
made to withstand pressures of a little more 
than 40,000 Ib. whereas the .300 Magnum 
develops pressures of about 55,000. In addition, 
the Krag magazine is too short to take the 
.300 Magnum cartridge. 

If you want to have a .300 Magnum built, 
your best bet’ is to get an Enfield Model 1917 
action and have it rebarreled. The Magnum 
Mauser action could also be converted, but 
there aren’t many of them and they’re expen- 
sive. 

Probably the best and most economical way 
to get a .300 Magnum would be to buy a 
Winchester Model 70 in that caliber, if you 
can find one.—J. O’C. 


.30 M-1 Not a .30/30! 


Question: Have recently bought a .30/30 
Marlin carbine Model 36 and I would like to 
know if it is safe to use .30 M-1 cartridges in 
it.—A. K. Pemberton, Fla. 


Answer: You absolutely cannot use .30 M-1 
carbine ammunition in a .30/30 Marlin rifle. 
The .30/30 case is rimmed and of medium 
capacity, whereas the .30 carbine (M-1) case is 
rimless and of small capacity. The two car- 
tridges are entirely different and not inter- 
changeable. 

Those Marlin rifles are nice jobs, but stick 
to regular .30/30 ammunition for them, or 
you'll run into trouble.—J. O’C. 


Tubes for a Cutts Comp 


Question: I am going to have a Cutts Com- 


pensator installed on my Savage Model 720 
automatic shotgun, and I would like your advice 
as to which two tubes to get and what barre! 
length to specify. Most of my hunting will be 
for rabbits, pheasants, pigeons, crows, and 
ducks.—Frank Gilbert, N.Y. 


Answer: I suggest that you have the Cutts 
installed to give an overall barrel length of 
26 in. with the spreader or all-purpose tube. 
If you want only two tubes for all hunting, | 
suggest that you get the all-purpose tube, which 
is approximately an improved cylindef, and the 
full-choke tube. Then you can use the all-pur- 
pose for rabbits and pheasants and have the 
full-choke tube for those ducks, crows, and 
pigeons.—J. O’C 


Sighting In a .300 Savage 


Question: I'll be using 150-gr. ammunition in 
my .300 Savage which is equipped with a Lyma: 
Alaskan ‘scope. Most of the shots I'll get wil! 
be less than 200 yd. At what range should | 
sight in?—Logan H. Bagby Jr., Tex. 


Answer: Over ordinary game ranges the 
150-gr. .300 Savage loaded to a muzzle velocity 
of 2,660 foot seconds has substantially the 
same trajectory as the 180-gr. .30/06 at 2,700. 
Consequently, I suggest you sight in your rifle 
to hit the point of aim at 200 yd. Aimed with 
a "scope sight, the bullet will rise only 2% in. 
at 100 yd.—which is negligible considering 
hunting conditions. If you sight in for 200 you 
won't miss the short shots, and you'll make the 
longer ones that might be missed with a rifle 
sighted in for 79 or 100 yd.—J. O’C. 


A Tired Old Krag! 


Question: When I started to clean my .30/40 
Krag rifie I discovered that the locking lug on 
the bolt was broken off. I didn’t find this out 
till I got home from hunting, so it must have 
been the last shot that did the damage, even 
though the empty case ejected. 

I was using Remington cartridges with 180-gr. 
Core-Lokt bullets. This ammunition was 4 or 5 
years old. The cases show no sign of excessive 
headspace. Please tell me what might have 
caused this damage.—Wes Moore, Calif. 


Answer: The fact that the locking lug of 
your old Krag has broken off does not surprise 
me one bit. That rifle is at least > * ae old, 
and it just got tired and quit.—jJ. O 





The Old Maestro Hunts Again 


(Continued from page 25) 


Who says I can’t see a deer standing 
still? Of course this one was right out 
in the open, except for its head, hid 
away in the branches. But I saw it. 

“It’s a doe,” Dave whispered. 

“TI think it’s a buck,” I whispered back. 
“Built heavy.” 

Dave looked at it through the ’scope, 
then lowered the rifle. “It’s a doe,” he 


repeated. Then he started walking 
toward it. “I’m getting weary of seeing 
does,” he said. We had seen at least a 


dozen of them that morning—the brush 
country was full of them, and they 
showed little fear of us. 

I stopped Dave again. “I’m sure it’s 
a buck,” I said. “It’s built too heavy 
for a doe.” 

The deer still had its head among 
the branches as Dave paused again. 
Then the deer lowered its head and took 
a good look at us. A set of antlers came 
clearly into view. 

Everything happened at once. It al- 
ways astonishes me to see a deer take 
off from a standing position and achieve 
express speed in one bound. Before I 
hardly realized what was happening 


that buck was literally flying through 
the air, stretched out his full length, 
quickly covering the twenty-five or 
thirty feet of open space between the 
retama and a clump of heavy brush. 
While he was stretched out, in mid-air, 
Dave let go with his Swift. 

The buck disappeared behind the 
brush. Then as Dave threw in another 
cartridge and waited for him to show 
again, in another little opening, we 
heard a heavy crash. 

Although we had noticed not the 
slightest change in the buck’s manner of 
get-away when Dave shot, we hurried 
up to the clump of brush—and found 
the animal lying on his side just beyond 
it. He was dead. There was a tiny hole, 
with one spot of blood, where the bullet 
from the Swift had entered his shoulder. 
Later, when we dressed him we found 
the bullet had exploded in his heart and 
lung cavity. His reflexes had carried 
him about thirty feet beyond the spot 
where the bullet hit him. 

“Well, how do you like my hunting?” 
I asked. 

Dave looked puzzled. 
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“I mean the way I spotted him. I 
knew he was a buck, too.” 

As Dave started for the car I hung 
my jacket on a branch over the buck 
to keep any stray coyote from bother- 
ing him, then circled the spot hoping to 


didn’t he asked, intently serious. 


root up a turkey. I didn’t find any, and 
decided to forget ’em for the day. 
When Dave returned with the car we 
loaded the buck on a front fender and 
drove back to our starting point. Jim 
wasn’t there, so we sat waiting for him. 


Soon we heard a blast off to our left. 
“Jim’s got his deer!” I said. 
“That’s no rifle—that’s a shotgun,” 


Dave pointed out. 

“Somebody working over those green- 
heads at the little slough,” I guessed. 
“Wish I had brought my shotgun.” 

We waited a little longer, then we 
heard two shots in rapid succession. 
They were shotgun blasts, all right. No 
doubt about it. And pretty soon we 
heard two more. 

“Say,” I said, “do you think—— 

“T sure do,” Dave cut in, without wait- 
ing for me to finish. “That’s exactly 
what I think.” 

“But he had no—— Well, I'll be! I’m 
going to see. I’m going to catch him 
red-handed.” 

I started off for the little lake, which 
was almost half a mile away. And sure 
enough, there was the Old Maestro, 
squatted down in the protection of a 
little huisache bush, a scattergun in 
his hands and ducks—mostly green- 
heads—lying on the grass beside him. 
There was the deerslayer, the Old 
Maestro returning to the deer hunt 
after all those years, banging away at 
ducks! 


” 


“That’s the weirdest thing I ever 
heard of,” I snorted, starting for him. 

“Get down! Get down!” he said. 
“Here they come.” 

I squatted, then watched Jim open 
on a flock of four greenheads. He got 


had them both dead in the 
Jim is as fine a wing- 


two of them 
air at one time. 


shot as I have ever hunted with. But 
I was in no mood to enjoy watching 
him shoot. 

“A fine deer hunter you turn out to 
be,” I jeered. “You can't wait just one 
day to shoot ducks.” 

“T don’t get greenheads often,” Jim 
said mildly, and he was right. “I just 


couldn't stand it any longer. I sat there 
rattling those dog-gone horns, and every 
time I rattled them, greenheads kept 
coming in.” 

“But where did you get the shotgun?” 


“I drove back to the ranch for it,” 
Jim grinned. “But don’t worry—I still 
have my rifle. I'll go ahead and do a 


little deer hunting, now that I’ve downed 
my limit of ducks.” 


“Yes, you'll get a buck—unless you 
run into some quail.” 
“You take these ducks,’ Jim _ said, 


threading them on a carrier, “and my 
shotgun, and help me find a buck.” 
“You keep ’em!” I said. “If you want 


to hunt ducks and deer together, let’s 
see you do it.” 
“O.K.,” Jim grunted. He hung his 


iucks over one shoulder, held his shot- 
gun on top of the ducks, strung the 
intlers over the gunstock, and set off 
with his rifle in his right hand. And he 
was about as fancy-looking a deer hunt- 
as I ever saw, waddling down that 
rail with ducks and shotgun and antlers 
iped on him. I walked along behind. 
After a bit he stopped, unloaded the 
ducks and the shotgun, and gave the 
ntlers a rap. He waited about thirty 
conds, then shouldered his ducks and 
otgun again and walked on a little 
ther. 
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Then he said, “Here, rap these horns 
together, will you? I haven't hit them in 
so many years I’ve lost the touch. I get 
a dead sound.” 

Well, that pleased my vanity, so I 
set out to do some fancy work with the 
antlers. I held them with the prongs 
facing each other, rapped them sharp- 
ly together, gave them a few vigorous 
twists while holding them together, 
then jerked them sharply apart. 

In thirty seconds we moved on , 
with Jim’s ducks on my shoulder. I 
weakened; I always do. The next time 
we stopped I took over the shotgun. 
But I really didn’t see any reason for 
stopping at all. The little road on which 
we kept coming to a halt ran alongside 
a pasture fence. Jim had been blasting 


away with his shotgun, and I had 
walked along the road, and Dave had 
driven the car over part of it. 

“You haven’t got a chance in the 
world to get a buck here,” I finally told 
Jim, after I had unloaded the ducks 
and sat rattling the antlers for the 


tenth time. 

“Sh-h!” Jim said, and I saw a gleam 
in his eye. I glanced up, without mov- 
ing my head—and could hardly believe 
what I saw. There was a buck not more 
than thirty yards away. He came to a 
halt and stood looking in our direction. 

Then the ground shook and there was 
a blast in my ears as Jim’s .30 auto- 
loader let go. The buck never moved. 
I hardly had time to wonder what in 
the world had happened before there 
was another blast. That time the buck 
sank to his knees, then sprawled on the 
ground. 


“Hooray, the Old Maestro bags a 
buck!” I shouted. 

“On the second shot,” Jim said, a 
little mournfully. 

“How did you manage to miss him 


that first time?” I asked, as we climbed 
the fence and picked our way through 
the heavy cactus to the buck. 

“IT led him,” Jim confessed. “I lead 
everything—remember, I’ve shot nothing 


but a shotgun for twenty-five years.” 

“Then what happened the _ second 
shot?” 

“TIT swung through him,” Jim said, 
laughing. 

At any rate, the Old Maestro was 
back in the fold. After looking his 
buck over we beat a path through the 
cactus to the fence with sticks and 
dragged the deer out to the lane. When 


Dave came along we loaded Jim's buck 
on the car’s other fender and headed 
for the ranch house. 

On the way I felt itchy, but I dis- 
missed it—pure imagination. Then as 
we stood in front of the house, showing 


Charlie, the ranchman, our deer, I 
looked down at my hand, which was 
resting on Jim’s buck. I noticed a lot 


of little dark specks on it, and I began 
to feel things up my arm—then all over. 

We had them-—pinolillos in 
and companies. That buck of Jim’s was 
literally alive with them; they had come 
swarming off onto our hands when we 
dragged him out of the brush, and more 
of them were seeking a new host—me 
as I stood touching the carcass. 

We rubbed on kerosene and picked 
pinolillos off one another for an hour. 
But we spent a bad two or three days 
scratching and doctoring the sores they 
made. 

All in all it was a fine trip, though, 
and we're going back another season 
Next time we'll do two things—rub our 


clothes with sulphur and grease, and 
spray them with D.D.T. 

Also, we're going to have no shot 
guns on the ranch. The Old Maestro 


has promised 
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drives home, proudly displaying his 
trophy. But the Iroquois, when hunting 
alone for venison only, was interested 
mainly in cutting down the weight he 
had to pack. When he killed a deer he 
built a fire, and cured or dried the 
venison. Then he packed the meat in 
small bark barrels, which he carried 
home on his back. If necessary, he'd 
transport the skins the same way after 
scraping them at the scene of the kill. 
There was, however, one general excep- 
tion to this rule of light travel; when 
snow covered the ground in winter, the 
hunter usually pulled the undressed deer 
home on sledges made of bark. 

To get a bear, Iroquois braves fre- 
quently chased it until the animal was 
exhausted, then finished it off with ar- 
rows or tomahawks. 

Winter saw many tribes 


The First Americans Were Hunters 


(Continued from page $31) 


squeeze toward the bait, but prevented 
him from backing out. 

Far to the south, in what today is the 
state of Florida, the resourceful Indians 
were credited with figuring out a unique 
way to kill the alligators which infested 
the region. According to earliest ac- 
counts, the first step was to build an in- 
closed watchtower containing several 
peepholes. One Indian stood guard in 
this structure, waiting for an alligator to 
climb out of the water onto dry land. 
As soon as he sighted one, the brave 
signaled the hunters, several of whom— 
carrying a pointed ten-foot pole as if it 
were a battering ram—charged the alli- 
gator. They thrust the pole ’way down 
the reptile’s throat, and the rough bark 
prevented it from slipping out. Then 





the hunting activities of many Indians 
in what is now our Southwest. Among 
some tribes even the arrows used on a 
hunt had to be made according to the 
medicine men’s specifications. In gen 
eral, Indians throughout that region de- 
pended largely on the atlatl or throwing 
stick from 1500 to 1000 B.C., then grad 
ually adopted the bow and arrow, which 
came in sometime between 500 B.C. and 
1 A.D. And they went in for more colo! 
ful garments and ceremonies than most 
Eastern tribes. The Rio Grande Pueblos 
for instance, wore deer-antler head 
dresses in tribal dances, and brightened 
their buffalo robes by painting them 
white. 

Farther north the red man bagged his 
game much as he did in the East, al 
though his methods and 
weapons were modified 
slightly to meet local condi 





don snowshoes and continue 
their quest for game. Among 
these were the Penobscot 
Indians along the Penobscot 
River in what is now Maine. 
The webbed footgear gave 


them a big advantage in 
hunting moose, especially 
liable to flounder in the 


snow because of their great 
weight and _ sharp _ hoofs. 
Many a Penobscot brave set 
out alone on a winter day, 
armed with bow and arrow 
and a determination to get 
his moose. When he sighted 
his game, frequently in its 
winter yard, he wounded it 
with an arrow, then trailed 
it through the snow, getting 
in another shot whenever he 
could. Finally the arrows, 
aided by the deep snow, 
would take their toll; the 
big beast would weaken, 
stumble, and be ready for 
the final shaft. 

For these tasks the Penob- 
scot needed a strong, de- 
pendable bow. If unable to 
find first-class wood to make 
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tions. However, among the 
Coeur d’Aléne Indians, who 
ranged just south of the Ca- 
nadian border in the North 
west, close-quarter encounters 
with big game forced into the 
water were common—and al 
most always ended in victory 
for the hunter. 

These Indians tried to ma- 
neuver deer into streams and 
lakes where they could be 
more easily killed with spears 
or arrows, usually wielded by 
men in canoes. One variation 
of this was to push a hooked 
stick into the deer’s antlers 
and drown him by thrusting 
his head under the surface. 
If without weapons of any 
sort, the Coeur d’Aléne braves 
did not hesitate to tackle a 
swimming deer, grab him by 
the head, and drown him. 
This tribe even used the same 
stunt on elk, moose, and bears 
when they had surprised any 
of these formidable adversar- 
ies in deep water, or had 








his weapon, he reénforced 
it with an extra strip. He 
used a similar double bow, 
backed with moose hide and carrying a 
bowstring made of a thong of deerskin, 
when he went to war. 

On the trail, he wasted no arrows in 
killing wounded deer if he could avoid 
it. He carried a carefully made stone 
club for this purpose, invariably choos- 
ing a flat stone so that when he tucked 
it in his “belt” it would be more com- 
fortable than a rounded one. When a 
badly wounded deer went down the 
brave closed in and, if he could, ad- 
ministered the coup de grace. 

The Penobscot had a knack—typical 
of all Indians—for contriving simple but 
effective traps. He caught minks and 
sables by applying a principle still used 
for trapping fish and turtles—let ‘em in, 
but don’t let ‘em out. One of these traps 
was nothing more than a small baited 
hole cut in the side of a tree not too 
far above the ground. From outside and 
below, through the bark and the floor of 
the hole, two sharp-pointed sticks were 
driven so as to angle toward each other 
and at the same time slant sharply 
toward the rear. They projected a couple 
of inches above the bottom of the hole; 
their slant permitted the animal to 
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"It sure looks like we're gonna have a hard winter!’ 


they spun the gator over on his back 
and beat him to death or finished him 
off with arrows. 

Like most of their contemporaries, the 
Indians of the Southeast went to great 
pains to appease the gods, using some 
of their best trophies of the chase for 
this purpose. One such ceremony— 
held just before the coming of spring 
each year, when prayers went up to the 
sun god for plentiful crops—meant the 
sacrifice of the largest buckskin taken 
by the tribe. The skin, complete with 
horns and head, was filled with the 
best specimens of roots and other foods 
which the tribe hoped to grow. Then, 
sewed together again and with garlands 
of choice fruits hanging from the neck 
and body, it was carried by the singing, 
dancing Indians to an open place. With 
appropriate ritual the buckskin was 
suspended, facing the sunrise, from a 
high tree, and mass prayers were of- 
fered for the harvest. To make sure the 
sun god didn’t forget in the months that 
followed, the skin was left hanging 
until the following year—and the next 
ceremony. 

Religion also played a major role in 








driven them out to depths 
where they were compelled 
to swim. 


Some Western Indians also 
knew how to capitalize on the deer’s fear 
of the odor given off by scorched buffalo 
skins. The day before such a drive began, 
each member of these hunting parties 
presented the chief with a piece of buffalo 
hide and a sharp stick upon which to 
rest it. The following morning the braves 
formed a long line facing the wind and 
slowly advanced shouting, much as in 
the deer drives of the East. Meanwhile, 
the chief scorched the skins and, carry- 
ing them in a large sack, walked to a 
suitable spot about five miles to the 
windward of the hunters’ starting point. 

There he set each hide on its stick in 
a line parallel to the oncoming braves, 
before whom the deer were retreating 
From his vantage point the chief 
watched as the deer approached, scented 
the burned skins, and turned to run un- 
certainly once more in the direction of 
the hunters. Immediately the chief 
signaled the men to lie down while he 
advanced, yelling and waving his arms. 
The frightened deer fled from this new 
danger straight toward the concealed 
hunters, who killed them as they came 
within range. The carcasses were used 
for meat and supplies; in the region 
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around North Dakota the Hidatsa tribe 
even dried the tendons and made arrow 
tips from them. These Indians also pro- 
duced fine bows of elkhorn. 

Similar drives, in which the animals 
were headed into ambush—sometimes at 
their favorite stream crossings—were 
common in the West, as were those 
which ended with the quarry tangled in 
nets or forced over cliffs. Ambushes fre- 
quently were set up at watering sites 
and salt licks, with the animals shot 
from pits and trees. Often men in 
canoes would watch spots where deer, 
caribou, bears, and antelope were known 
to swim and would attack and kill any 
arrivals with clubs, spears, or arrows— 
or drown them as already described. 
And of course there was always the mass 
hunt which depended for its success 
upon the ability to encircle the quarry. 

Buffalo, elk, blacK-tail and white-tail 
deer, bighorns, antelope, moose, wolves, 
foxes, beavers, otters, bears, badgers, 
skunks, porcupines, rabbits, muskrats, 
and panthers—these were the animals 


chiefly sought by Indian braves. And the 
list is doubly impressive in view of the 
difficulties the American Indian faced. 
Not only was he handicapped by primi- 
tive weapons, but he had to learn, and 
observe, his tribe’s frequently elaborate 
customs, and taboos, including the con- 
servation laws as handed down from one 
generation to the next. He had to know 
the powers of various fetishes, the songs 
appropriate for every hunt, and the cere- 
monies to be observed before and after 
killing certain animals. 

But despite his handicaps he turned 
in an enviable record as a hunter, a 
lover of the outdoors, and a conserva- 
tionist. So he is known today—the first 
American, and a sportsman deserving of 
respect. 





NEXT MONTH; Another article in 
this fine series. You'll have a chance 
to put yourself in the boots of the | 
first white men who explored these | 
shores and to learn how they hunted. | 
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could be bought and used for fly tying 
under licenses. 

Encroachment on public lands by 
greedy private interests. Chief offenders 
are certain big-scale stockmen who seek 
to obtain special and unwarranted graz- 
ing concessions. In some cases the na- 
tional forests are involved; in others, the 
228,000 square miles of public grazing 
lands scattered through ten Western 
states. These valuable lands, of course, 
are thronged with wildlife and belong to 
all Americans, though herders whose ani- 
mals roam the grazing lands under per- 
mit find it strangely convenient to forget 
that fact. To cite but a single example, 
one Senate bill would have given federal 
officials power to permit the extermina- 
tion of game on those lands, regardless of 
state laws! Yes, this magazine spark- 
plugged the fight which consigned the bill 
to limbo. 

However, we have not confined our- 
selves to campaigns and crusades—seek- 
ing always to preserve the sportsman’s 
rightful heritage intact, and to wage a 
no-quarter battle against’ any and all 
who, for their own gain, would strip this 
country of its irreplaceable natural re- 
sources. 

In addition, OvurTpoor Lire calls atten- 
tion to— 

Overseas editions. During the war this 
magazine was the only one in its field to 
be chosen by the U.S. Army for free dis- 
tribution among the armed forces abroad, 
in a special thin-paper, 52-page edition. 
Similar copies went to the Navy and to 
the Marines—about 200,000 in all each 
month. 

Victory Citations. By authority of the 
War Production Board, OvuTpoor LIFE 
gave these awards to sports-equipment 
manufacturers doing 100 percent war 
work. It was a fitting recognition of 
their patriotism, and of the fact that 
many were operating on sub-contracts 
ind hence were unable to qualify for 
Army or Navy E pennants. 

Stories of angling and hunting. These, 

iturally, are the best it is in our power 

provide; and many letters from satis- 
fied readers confirm what we hold to be 
1e truth: that we print the best material 
available. The editors of an annual com- 
lation in book form of The Best Sports 
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Stories seem to think so too; a selection 
from OvutTpoor Lire—the only outdoor 
magazine to be so honored—has been in- | 
cluded every year thus far. 

Reams of useful information. In a 
sense, this is the backbone of the maga- 
zine. We have reason to believe our de- 








partment editors are tops, and we take 
pains to publish a wealth of how-to-do-it 
features covering every phase of shoot- | 
ing, fishing, camping, and related sports. | 

We pioneered in the use of high-speed | 
“magic eye’ cameras to analyze casting | 
and other techniques which called for | 
stop-action photographs ... during the 
war years the Sportsman’s Work Bench 
featured helpful directions for making | 
and repairing scarce equipment . 
weighed the sporting possibilities of the | 
jeep, the light plane, the M-1 carbine, the 
rubber boat, and dozens of other military | 
items which showed postwar promise... 
kept readers posted on the Alaska High- 
way ... told of postwar opportunities in 
conservation jobs...inaugurated annual 
surveys of the hunting prospects, state by 
state ... but why go on? Unless you're a 
brand-new reader, you know how much 
constructive work for sportsmen we've 
done, year by year. 

In the last analysis, we couldn’t -have 
accomplished what we did without the 
loyal support of the hundreds of thou 
sands of sportsmen who have come, in 
the last fifty years, to look upon OUTDOOR 
Lire as their champion, adviser, enter- 
taining companion—and friend. 

We've come a long way since that his- 
toric first issue, fifty years ago. In the| 
process, half a dozen competing maga-| 
zines have been absorbed, including the 
Illustrated Outdoor World, the North- 
western Sportsman, the Outer’s Book, | 
and Recreation. We've grown tremen-| 
dously, and our responsibilities have 
grown apace. 

But from the first, we’re proud to say, | 
OvutTpoor Lire has never shirked its obli- 
gation to serve the best interests of the 
American sportsman and to defend his 
treasured rights. To those aims we re-| 
dedicate ourselves as we enter upon our 
second half century—“and [to quote from 
the founder's statement of policy in Vol 
ume I, Number 1] for the rest refer con- 
fidently to our pages.” 





Yes, brand new 
Army fliers’ boots—just re- 
leased as war surplus! Ideal for sports, 
hunting, ice fishing, outdoor work, 
riding, flying, school and stadium 
wear, shopping, “heavy’’ weather. 
These boots are really rugged 
built to rigid Army specifications. 
Now offered at a fraction of their 
original cost! 


THE IDEAL ALL-ROUND BOOT 


Just right for the outdoor man or boy! 


(Women love their luxurious warmth, 

too!) Wear them with or without shoes. 

@® WARM — completely sheep-lined (just like 
a mitten). 

@ RUGGED — heavy waterproof rubber bot- 
toms; tough, non-slip soles; sturdy spring- 
lock zipper with rawhide pull. 

@® HANDSOME — soft, flexible, heavy leather 
uppers (brown). Full 10'/2” height. 

@® COMFORTABLE — two adjustable straps for 
real snug fit. 

Order by mail today—immediate delivery! 

Send check or money order (add 50c for 

postage and handling) or order C.O.D. 

Mention your shoe size (we can't fit sizes 

larger than 11). Satssfaction guaranteed, 


of course. 
ony $Q95 


ORDER 
(Plus 50¢ for 


postage and handling) 


HUGH CLAY PAULK 
Dept. M-45 
813 No. Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas 
or, 49 Falmouth St., Boston 15, Mass. 


Please send me pairs Aviators’ 
Boots. My shoe size 
Name 


Address 


City & State ww ee . 
| enclose__check;___money order;___send boots C.0.D. 
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WAR SURPLUS 
STANLEY SUPER-VAC 


MADE FOR U. S. NAVY 


America’s finest Lifetime Vac 
uum Bottle. Sold everywhere 
before the war at $7.05. Not 
yet generally available 
stores, We have BRAND NEW 
NAVY SURPLUS 1 QT SIZE 
Unbreakable steel liner 
Handsome Diack finish. Heavy 
chromium plated screw top. 
Perfect for sportsmen, work- 
ers, hunters, fishermen, etc 
An outstanding value. Don't 
miss it 











Pius 25¢ 
postage and 
handling 














GENUINE SWISS 


CHRONOGRAPH °39°>> 


- _ SERVICE TYPE CHRONOGRAPH 


ATTENTION: Hunters, fisher- 
men, sportsmen, docters, en- 
S, sineers, etc. 


Look at These Features 
17 JEWELS 
STOP WATCH 
2 PUSH BUTTONS 
TELEMETER 
SWEEP SECOND 
HAND 
RADIUM DIAL 
& HANDS 
30 MINUTE DIAL 
60 SECOND DIAL 
SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED OR 
pos & MONEY REFUNDED 
nsurance \\ 


















AIR FORCE TYPE 9495 | @ | 
FLIGHT JACKET 2 | Bs 


TOPS FOR COLDWEATHER ” 
ALL LEATHER...FULLY i / 
FLEECE LINED INCLUDING ' \ 

COLLAR, Full zipper front. 

2 pockets with zipper clo- 

sures. Adjustable straps at / 
neck & waist. Perfect, Com- 
fortable fit, Ideal for camp- 
ers, workers, sportsmen, 
hunters, etc. Add 25c for 
postage & handling 
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t ARMY AIR FORCE 


FLIGHT BOOT °9"2° 


Brand New. Type A6 AAF. 
Heavy Rubber Sole. All 
leather outside. Zipper front. 
Completely fleece lined. Fine 
for any kind of ontdoor wear in wet or foul 
weather. Add 25c postage & handling. 


SLIGHTLY USED BOOT $5.95 
. « « Excellent condition *** 





















ARMY AIR FORCE 
FLIGHT PANTS 


ALL LEATHER... FLEECE 
LINED THROUGHOUT. 
Type AS AAF. Zipper fly. 
Full zipper on both legs. 
Zipper closures on pockets 
on legs. Fine for warmth & 
protection for work, sports- 
men, hunters, etc. LOOK 
AT ALLIED’S LOW 
PRICE. Add 25c postage. 


SATEEN TWILL Olive Green. 
Type ~All AAF. . Alpaca 
Lined. Full zipper $6-95 


vn both legs 


OLIVE GREEN TWILL Alpaca lined. 
& Al0O AAF. Zipper from 
knee dOWN...........0 


a 
i JEWEL WRIST WATCH 


Ti FS. SERVICE PRECISION WATCH 
te eg \ DESIGNED FOR AIR CORPS 


Swiss Movement—incabloc 
e wavancnccr 
@ SHOCK 
@ sweer rsecoND HAND 
@ RADIUM DI 
@ STAINLESS STEEL 


BACK 
@ LEATHER STRAP 
Brand New Complete 
satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded 


$0. regular 
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Types AS 














ox ns 28¢ 
postage & 
insurance 


AL if o CO. 


DEPT. 0) « 88 CLAY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF 
Sorry, ne €.0.D.5 







SURPLUS BAR- 
GAINS. 





Send check of money order 





days in the “glass balls” which sharp- 
shooting acts in old-time circuses and 
Wild West shows used as targets. As a 
matter of fact, they weren't glass at all, 
but molded resin. I used to shoot at 
them and have molded thousands of 
them. Here’s how you can do it: 
First, have two hollow wooden half 
balls turned out. The inside diameters 


T eave seems to be an interest these 





.° 
%6 


2 PIECES 


3 HINGE 
PIECES 
Y% WOOD 


HANDLE 2 PIECES /.--""~~ 

















How to Make Your Own “Glass Ball” Targets 











should be of the size you want the fin- 
ished balls to be, which can suit your 
own taste and shooting ability. The 
thickness of the wood should be about 
3/16 in. Next provide three hinge pieces 
from %-in. wood, as well as the two 
halves of the handle, as shown. 

Mark a center line around the two 
half balls and glue one hinge piece 
exactly on this line on one of them, 
keeping it down a bit from the edge 
where the two halves fit together. Next 
clamp the two halves firmly and accu- 
rately together and glue the remaining 
two hinge pieces to the second half, one 
on either side of the piece you have al- 
ready affixed. 


Glue the handles in place, exactly op- 
posite the hinges. Drill a pouring hole— 
about *% in. in diameter—in one of the 
half balls. Do not, however, drill the 
holes in the hinge pieces. This wooden 
mold (which is now complete) is the 
pattern from which you must have an 
iron, brass, or aluminum casting made. 

When this has been done, smooth out 
the insides of the two half balls, drill the 
hinge holes, and rivet or bolt them to- 
gether. Make sure that the two halves 
fit perfectly when closed. This may 
necessitate a bit of filing, since the 
wooden pattern may not have been 
exactly true. But this point is important, 
because if the halves do not line up cor- 
rectly, the balls will not be true. 

For casting the actual target balls, get 
about 5 or 6 lb. of common resin (very 
cheap and obtainable in most drug 
stores) and melt it in a pan over a low 
fire. Do not let a flame get near the 
resin, for it will burn briskly. Place a 
pail of cold water near by. 

When the resin has melted, hold the 
handles of the mold tightly together and 
fill it with the hot liquid, pouring 
through the hole in one of the halves. 
Hold the mold motionless a few seconds, 
then pour the resin back into the melt- 
ing pan. Plunge the mold into the pail 
of cold water. Open it, and you will have 
an amber-colored “glass ball,” as per- 
fectly formed as was your original mold 

There will be a rim or lip at the point 
where the resin was poured in and out. 
Do not try to break this off. If you do, 
you will probably break the whole ball. 
In the old days, all “glass-ball” targets 
had this rim, invisible at a distance. 

In case you find the balls too brittle, 
add a small piece of tar to the molten 
mixture. In fact, some shooters used to 
prefer the tar-resin formula because of 
the improved visibility. 

You will undoubtedly have to make 
quite a few balls before you get the hang 
of the procedure. However, by using a 
watch to time the cooling process before 
pouring off the liquid resin thus deter- 
mining the proper period, you can make 
them all alike. In any event, there will 
be no waste of material, since all bad or 
broken targets can be put in the pan 
and melted again.—Charles E. Sowle. 





Lighter Guns Do the Work 


ACK O’CONNOR often advocates, in 
J his articles in the Arms and Ammu- 
nition department of OvuTpoor Lire 
the use of light open-bored guns for up- 
land shooting. That is the best bit of 
advice I have read for a long time. 
I found that when I could sneak out 
my wife’s 28 gauge (with a recoil pad 
to lengthen the stock) I collected as 
many snipe as with my own 12 gauge. 
During the snipe season in Sumatra 30 
or 40 shots of an evening, in the hour 
and a half between office closing and 
dark, are about the number to be ex- 
pected. Twenty snipe on the carrying 
stick were as frequently obtained with 
the 28 gauge as with the 12. And 5% 








Ib. of 28 gauge carry a lot more comfort- 
|ably through rice-paddy swamps, after 
|a heavy days’ work in the tropics, than 
do 7% lb. of 12 gauge—to say nothing 
| of the lighter-weight shells in the shell 
| bag 

One shouldn’t do it, I suppose, but 
| most of us old gun “bugs” have at some 
|/time or another hack-sawed a couple of 
inches from the end of a gun barrel and 





killed more game with the mangled 
stump than with the original choke. I 
did that very thing to a Greener full 
choke which I picked up cheaply during 
a leave in England. 

The Greener was one of my “jackdaw”’ 
exploits as my wife calls my tendency to 
lug home bright objects for my gun col- 
lection. This item was one of the bunch 
made by Greener for the Royal Flying 
Corps in the first World War. They 
were good, as all Greener guns always 
have been, but were heavy, 30-in. bar- 
reled, full-choke, 2%-in. chambered can- 
nons. I suppose I had an idea when I 
bought it that I would make my shooting 
buddies gasp at 80-yd. kills! In point of 
fact, however, no 80-yd. kills came along, 
and very few snipe got strung on the 
carrying stick when shot at from any 
range. 

In the same sort of mood as the guy 
who saws off the shafts of his golf clubs 
I took a hack saw to the Greener’s 30-in 
barrels and chopped off 2 in.—and most 
of the choke. The next evening 22 snipe 
were hanging from my carrying stick 
when dark put an end to the shooting 
—Denys Baldock. 
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Getting the Range 


with JACK OCONNOR 




















ERE are two schools of thought on 
the grizzly and brown bear. One holds 
that the hunter of any of the big bears 
is in about as much danger as he would 
be if he strolled down to the corner drug- 
store to get himself a‘soda. Members of 
the other school maintain that the big 
bears are potentially dangerous animals, 
that they are often unpredictable, and 
that one should shoot fast, accurately, 
and often. 

Here is some testimony as to the dura- 
bility of brownies from Robert A. Uihlein, 
veteran big-game hunter of Milwaukee, 
Wis., who headed an expedition to Alaska 
to collect specimens for the Milwaukee 
Museum: 

“Walter Pelzer, the museum taxiderm- 
ist, hit a brown bear five times with a 
30/06 using 220-grain bullets. After the 
first two hits, this bear crossed a fast 
mountain stream that neither a horse 
nor a man could have negotiated. He 
came fully 80 yd. At 20 ft., Bruce John- 
stone, Pelzer’s guide, finished this bear 
with a .50/110. I was a quarter of a mile 
down the creek and counted 11 shots. 
Pelzer thinks he fired nine, but I am 
sure they didn’t know how many shots 
they fired. 

“An old sow rushed the guide, Ralph 
Wooton, and me. She came out of the 
brush with a roar. Neither of us could 
see her. This was unprovoked and, I 
realized, most unusual. Ralph was shoot- 
ing a .375, and I had a 9 mm. Mauser. 
The two shots hit her squarely in the 
chest, and the empty cartridges lay 21 ft. 
from where she dropped. 

“In trying to reconstruct the story of 
why she charged, we found an area 20 x 20 
ft. around an enormous spruce. This 
area had been greatly torn up in a fight 
with another bear. We found the paws 
of the old sow’s cub. Our theory was 
that the other bear had devoured her 
cub, and when she heard us, she thought 
the bear was coming back for more fight. 

“I have never hunted in a terrain 
where our game was at such close quar- 
ters. There is a terrific amount of devil’s 
club and undergrowth which reminded 
me very much of the jungles of British 
Guiana. We hunted the islands of Chi- 
chagof, Baranof, and Admiralty. It was 
an interesting trip—a bit nasty and tough 

but did not begin to give one the thrill 
that hunting in the mountains of Wyom- 
ing, Montana, or northern British Co- 
lumbia gives one. I much prefer a pack- 
train type of trip. 

“We had one 9 mm, Mauser, two .375 
Winchesters and three .30/06 rifles—one 
of the latter a Winchester and two 
Springfields. For the type of hunting in 
southeastern Alaska, I think a .375 would 
be my choice.” 





German Combination Gun 


NE thing about the German gun- 

smiths is that they could dream up 
some of the dog-gondest weapons known 
to man. Combination guns of various 
sorts were their specialty. Probably the 
commonest, is the three-barreled gun, of 
which hundreds have been brought back 
into this country by G.I.’s. The majority 
of these jobs have two shotgun barrels, 
usually in 16 gauge, with a rifle barrel 
right below them. The most popular 
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LHAVEA 


CHIEF DIVER B/LL ROBB, EX-NAVY SALVAGE OFFICER, 
/S RESTING BETWEEN DIVES TO A SUNKEN SHIP /N 
HOLLISTER BAY WHEN «++ 
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HERES SHAVING 
TACKLE AND 
SOME CLEAN 




















\F YOU WANT QUICKER, EASIER AND BETTER- \ 

_[ LOOKING SHAVES AT A SAVING, THIN GILLETTES / | 
ARE JUST YOUR DISH. NO OTHER ECONOMY { 4 
BLADE EVEN COMES CLOSE TO THIN GILLETTES 
FOR KEENNESS AND LONG LIFE. THEY FIT YouR 

GILLETTE RAZOR EXACTLY, TOO, THUS 
PROTECTING YOUR FACE FROM 
THE SCRAPE AND IRRITATION OF 
MISFIT BLADES, ALWAYS ASK 
FOR THIN GILLETTES 
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Lighter in weight, yet rugged, enema and opti- 
n 


cally perfect, the “‘Texan’’ is ideal for every use the field. 
You don’t just shoot with the ‘‘Texan,"’ you HIT with the ‘‘Texan.”’ 
@ instant windage and elevation ad- @ Mounts easily on Stith, Redfieid, 
justments! Simply use edge of Grifin & owe, Williams and 
weatherproof adjustment cover as other mounts. 
screwdriver. @ 40-foot field at 100 yards... 24/2X 
@ Hard Coated Lenses give 30% more magnification with 41” eye relief. 
Hght transmission. @ Parallax removed at factory. 
See the “Texan” at your dealer's, or write today for complete new booklet to 


NORMAN-FORD COMPANY WT 0, 1312 W Erwin Street rvcer. rexa: 








= FUR-FISH-GAME 


| is just the magazine you 
been looking for. It is ¢ dunes i 
by none other than A Vv 
Harding, an ardent hunter 
and fisherman, It is a mont! 
ly publication of 64 or more 
pages chocked-full of interest 
ing articles illustrated with 
actual photos on HUNTING 
FISHING, FUR FARMING 
jg Seg et Each issue 


also has any departments 

The Gun Rack Fish & Tackle 

Dogs, Travel Fur Farming 
Trapline Fur Markets and 
» Question Box edited by well 
known men such as Lincoln 
seine n, Decker and Dailey 
jet a copy at the newsstand 
Cover actual photo repro- - 20e a copy or $2.40 per 
duced in natural color. year, or save by sending for 


Special Holiday Offer 


Nine Months for Si (sav es B0c) 








Guaranteed to pleas rtamen o ur-Fish-Game will re 

fund your money it ae t copy returned n 10 days Clip 
ad alt in address und send one dollar bil «} stamy 

or money 

FurR.- Fish. Game. “170 —. Long St., Columbus 15, 0O. 
Name 

Address 





PRISM BINOCULARS 


BETTER FEATHER- 
THAN EVER — 
ee 6x30, 8x30 
AND 7x50 
COATED WITH CENTER 
OPTICS FOCUSSING 





The world’s most famous glasses, with features un- 
obtainable in any other make regardless of price, 
now cost LESS than other leading makes. 


Send for descriptive literature 


BROWNSCOPE CO... 0 cr Yo. Rev SY 


Bint AIR PISTOL 


SPORTSMAN 
sensational, low: 
prtces air pisto 
Ruggedly but, full 
size te arget gun shoots 
either standard BBs, pel- 
lets or steel darts, Fast, sin- 
gle-action compression chame 
ber, Single shot: silent shoot- 
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metal non-slip 
mouk ie d grip; machined steel 
chamber and barrel. -in, 


BBs 
Darts 
ove O 
long: 414-in, deep; full size 


No C.0.D. pry $3.49 


eac 
88's, 3 pkgs. 25c; .377 pellets, 500 for $1.50; steel 
darts, 35c package. Order Plenty of Ammunition. 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept, B-157, Detroit 7, Mich. 


The SPEEDY STITCHER 


for repairing boots, shoes, leather coats, 
gloves, straps, auto tops, 6ad- 


dies, ete. Can be used to 
sew grain bags, burlap, Each 
wire cuts on horses atitcher 


comes ready 
to use with a 
reel of waxed 
thread and 3 
needles, assorted 
sizes Needles are car- 
ried in handle. A handy 
tool for home or on hunt- 
ing, fishing or camping trips. 
Price Postage prepaid $1.00. 
LYMAN BRADFORD CO. 
Box # 300 KINGSTON, MASS 


and cattle. Sews 
quick and 
strong. 









al Kacky? 
Cunt FISH POLE ‘RCKET 


—_— | 
— PER ER PAIR| $2.00 


DEARBORN SPECIALTIES CO. 
944 N.DEARBORN ST. INDIANAPOLIS 












3 18, IND. 


Now! With just ONE oil, an accurate, clean, 
rust-free gun, with a factory-bright_barrel. 


For all 

HUNTING 
POCMabLiLicn § ‘The Enemy of Corrosion 
EQUIPMENT and Friction’ 

























rifle caliber is either the 8 x 57-R or the 
8 x 57-JR. In either case the rifle barrel 
is marked “57” and, directly above this 
figure, either “7.7” or “7.8.” 

The 7.7 or 7.8 stands for the bore di- 
ameter, the 57 for the case length. The 
“R” means that the case is rimmed. The 
8 x 57-JR case has more powder Ca- 
pacity than the R and is the rimmed 
version of the ordinary 8 x 57 Mauser 
sporting cartridge. In any case custom 
loaders can make ammunition by resiz- 
ing, trimming, and thinning the rim of 
30/40 Krag or .303 British cases, then 
loading with .32 caliber bullets. 

Other cartridges were also used— 
7 x 57-R, 7 x 65-R, 8 x 72-R, and a very 
common one is the 9.3 x 74-R, for which 
there is no hope except to turn cases out 
of solid brass on a lathe—a slow and 
time-consuming business. 

Those combination guns have other 
forms. One is an over-and-under with a 
shotgun barrel above and a rifle barrel 
below like the Stevens .22-.410, with 
which most of us are familiar, and the 
22 Hornet—20 gauge guns turned out by 
Marlin before the war. Now and then a 
double rifle with one shotgun barrel be- 
low will turn up. I saw a beauty once 
with two 9 x 57-R barrels above a 16 


‘gauge shotgun barrel. 


When the Germans really wanted to 
go to town, they’d make a four-barreled 
gun. One I know about is owned by 
Philo R. Davis, of Pontiac, Mich. It has 
two 16 gauge shotgun barrels, a 7 x 57-R 
rifle barrel, and a second rifle barrel for 
the 5.6 x 35-R cartridge, which is the 
German version of our .22 Hornet. With 
it, the earnest hunter would be all fixed 
up for anything from mice to moose. 

Probably the reason those strange 
weapons were evolved was that in Ger- 
many the man of moderate means 
clubbed together with some of his neigh- 
bors and leased a bit of farm and forest 
land. When he went out he might run 
into a black cock (a large grouse), a red 
deer, a hare, or a wild boar. Then he'd 
be all set and would only have to re- 
member to push the right button and 
pull the right trigger. But I wonder 
what would happen if all those barrels 


| went off at once! 


| 
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Czech Arms for U.S. 


CCORDING to the story I get, the 
socialist Czecho-Slovakian govern- 
ment is making extensive plans to in- 
vade the American arms market. By the 
time you read this, a good many of the 
little Model 27 Czech pistols chambered 
for our 32 A.C.P. (Automatic Colt 
Pistol) cartridge should be appearing in 
stores here. Salesmen are even now 


| offering them to dealers. Thousands of 


these pistols were brought back by re- 


turning G.I.’s. The Czechs are good 
workmen, and the pistols are usually 
| well made and of good material. Later 
| they will offer a somewhat similar 
pistol in .380 A.C.P. They are also 
planning to produce a .22 pistol very 
similar to the .22 Colt Woodsman. 

The Czechs also have an extensive 


| lars, 


optical industry, and I understand they 
are planning to make rifle scopes in 2% 
and 4X, 

Since the Czechs need American dol- 
and the government arsenals at 
Brno and Praha are tooled up to pro- 
duce Model 98-type Mauser actions, it 
is not unlikely that these will also be 
exported to the U.S. There is a real 
demand in this country for new Mauser- 
type actions for custom rifles, since so 
far as I know, Remington and Win- 
chester have always refused to sell any- 


| thing but completed rifles. 
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Wood Carving 


ADT: 


...AN ARTISTIC 


HOBBY FOR ALL 


a YOU CAN DO 
P SCULPTURE IN 
wooD WITH A COMMON POCKET 
KNIFE! Figures of men, animals, birds, 
are really easy to whittle out of a block of 
wood, when you know the tricks. With a 
few simple hand tools and the practical 
diagrammed directions in this inexpensive 
new manual, you can make fascinating 
things — carvings for furniture — jewel 
boxes—frames, treasure chests, plant 
stands, ornaments, book ends, crumb 
trays, cabinets, puzzles, etc.—a host of 
useful and some very novel things. You'll 
be surprised how easy these directions are 
to follow—you will discover the most in- 
triguing hobby you ever dreamed of—and 
one which costs you nothing to enjoy. 
Your main material is odds and ends of 
Wood. 
CHIP CARVING, RELIEF CARVING, EVERY KIND 


OF CARVING IS INCLUDED 







Illustrations, step-by-step in- 
structions and diagrams 
make it possible for 
a beginner to get 

excellent results 

right from the 
start. Shows how 
to do chip carv- 
ing, incising, lev- 
el-surface carving, 
carving in relief. 
How to make 
pierced or openwork 
carvings How to 
carve turned objects, 
suchas chairs, stools, 
tables. Carving in 
the round completely 
explained and _ sim- 
plified. You'll enjoy 
originating your own 
designs and patterns 

by the method fully explained in the manual. 


UP-TO-DATE 
265 PAGES! 
13 BIG CHAPTERS! 


OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
ONLY $2.00! 


This wonderful new handbook, prepared espe 
cially for our readers costs you nothing if you 
do not wish to keep it. SEND NO MONEY 
NOW. Just tear off and mail the coupon below 
right now and your copy of WOOD CARVING 
AND WHITTLING will be mailed at once 
Remember if for any reason you decide to re- 
turn the book within 10 days, your money will 
be instantly refunded. 









MAIL THIS COUPON 


Outdoor Life, Dept. 18 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me your new 265 page, cloth bound book, 
“WOOD CARVING AND WHITTLING”. When 
the book is delivered I will pay ¢ postman only 
$2.00 plus a few cents postage; FULL PAY- 
MENT. My understanding is that after examina- 
tion, I have the privilege of returning the book 
within 10 days and you will refund my money in full. 
(/f you prefer to pay néw we pay postage.) 


Name 
FT = ee 


City .. State... 
Orders from cults of the U. ‘s. must be REE by cash 


Leseeeeeeeeesaeneaaaeeeeaaaant 
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A Recent Sportsmans Display by Abercrombie & Fitch, New York 


The Dramatic ““Mr. America Enjoys Outdoor Life’’ Sportswear Revue Is 
Showing Every Month in These Fine Stores from Coast to Coast 


is cincectocsvixassbinssinne M. O'Neill Co. 
| H. C. Prange Co. 
re John Jarrell Sport Shop 
Baltimore, Md............... Hochschild-Kohn & Co. 
I scncisanunnsstasacsoniote Kyle’s, Inc. 
DOI, Mt ssincscnccccsreiecssans Roos Bros., Inc. 
Beverly Hills, Calif......... Kerr's Sport Shop, Inc. 
Is Fe idans scacciecavnssinsecsssecal Kennedy's, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn......... Howland Dry Goods Co. 
I a ve caasintnciesnadiunes Kennedy’s, Inc. 
BOGRIs BOs Cactdecessaned Abraham & Straus, Inc. 
Ae TE Minnscsuissudenmnticnreresss Kleinhans, Inc. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa...................00065 Armstrong's 
COI MO cescadsisetnnciccinsvcnseveunscuss The Fair 
Cincinnati, Ohio................ The H. S. Pogue Co. 
CTO, CG cvcsccnsccciescsseveses Halle Bros. Co. 
I SI vvnncssdiecsinsredeiecs M. O'Neill Co. 
Denver, Colo......... Dave Cook Sportswear Shop 
Des Moines, lowa..The New Utica Clothing Co. 
ORI, Fi iicsnincnctsscecncatpincicenss Kilgore & Hurd 
Duluth, Minn................. Columbia Clothing Co. 
El Paso, Texas.............. Popular Dry Goods Co. 
nas asicaccevcicessiiainidatiinet Men’‘s Shop 
GUNN, Ma scocacsantsactied Crawford & Zimmerman 
Fort Worth, Texas.................... Washer Brothers 
POUT i cctscccekadsesncnnd Printz Company, Inc. 


x *k* * * 
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ee Roos Bros., Inc. 
Green Bay, Wirsc..................- .H. C. Prange Co. 
FROTOTREE, COT. .cccccccccccstscsess Kennedy's, Inc. 
SS, CNR nicciccsesscesesyecnst Donavan-Lane 
PN TO eckcisnisnasenced Hedblom the Clothier 
Hyde Park, Mass..............0.0.000+ Kennedy's, Inc. 
indianapolis, Ind............. L. Strauss & Co., Inc. 
DR, TI iivccccsssiccetececsscnss Farnham’s Inc. 
Jamestown, N. Y............. Printz Company, Inc. 
I Pia snstnecncscceescacessecs Printz Company, Inc. 
NIN Ditiistxssvacseescsccssentoconss Lueth & Cooley 
Kansas City, Mo........... Rothschild & Sons, Inc. 
Los Angeles, Calif................::0008 Phelps-Terkel 
SUNT, CROPIIDUINN cccsnnesiscnssncsscssseseced Martin's 
Pc Jascuscdteanestonteusandipand Kennedy's, Inc. 
POPU GID cc ccceccccssectonsnsses M. O'Neill Co. 
Ny GI ancsccccctsccssnnsoaned M, O'Neill Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisc................... .Gimbel Brothers 
INE, POI, «i nccsnseccsszecesd Capitol Sport Shop 
New York City, N. Y......... Weber & Heilbroner 
et Se Weber & Heilbroner 
I, Goins cccctasactaccdtadcces Roos Bros., Inc. 
ait, ii cccsicescnsacnesced Printz Company, Inc. 
Oklahoma City, Okla.....Rothschild & Sons, Inc. 
ONT, FB Vasiscccccntsccdsecossosesess Gavin-McCarthy 
Omaha, Nebr................. Nebraska Clothing Co. 


Have you joined your local Rod and Gun Club yet? Do it * " 
today and get the most out of your favorite sports activities. 


LN Roos Bros., Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa...........Strawbridge & Clothier 
Pn. MUNN... s coccncodesaneumnneneteacen Porter's 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portiand, Me. 
Portland, Oregon 


oe eR Joseph Horne Co. 
sak ceraneiilareeulianaale Kennedy's, Inc. 
sssacnadeansal Meier & Frank Co. 


PIN TEs Biscnsnsccpncasoonsatiall Kennedy's, Inc. 
a Miller & Rhoads 
Sweremambe, Cabih....ccsccocccscececes Roos Bros., Inc. 
I TN circa Kennedy's, Inc 
ie | Roos Bros., Inc. 
NE i IIE <2 i cccasramenadhnanal Roos Bros., Inc. 
Seattle, Washington.............. Eddie Baver, Inc. 
Sheboygan, Wisc................... H. C. Prange Co. 
Pe Bs, uasssscicnsqumedisonsel Jordan & Booth 
Springfield, Mass.................0++. Kennedy's, Inc. 
ly: MII: ccsnisanseacddadinneaied Famous-Barr Co. 
Sturgeon Bay, Wisc................. H. C. Prange Co. 
TE. ON os csctcnsonsadasisdeaannion Fisher's 
TI, SIE cites cokincinbedandanidiiadeueil Porter's 
es CR ssc The W. A. Holt Co., Inc. 
Were: Bi Goo. ccectsesscnsssisvsns The Hecht Co. 
Warren, Ohio.................... Printz Company, Inc. 


I, Pisiaecicrcncssascesied Printz Company, Inc. 
Worcester, Mass. a Kennedy’s Inc. 
Youngstown, Ohio............ Strouss-Hirshberg Co. 


x * 
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CHOOSE ONE THAT 


OME of my readers may not be 
acquainted with spinning—a rela- 
tively new type of angling which 
began to attract attention here in 

America just a year or two before the 
war. Spinning is quite distinct from 
either bait or fly casting, both in tech 
nique and equipment. The method is 
particularly suited to handle lures which 
are too heavy for a fly rod and too light 
for the conventional bait-casting out- 
fit; but it overlaps the older methods 
to such an extent that a suitable spin 
ning rig may be a satisfactory choice 
for the one-rod man, as well as for the 
chap who'll use it only with those in- 
between lures and under conditions 
where it will work to best advantage. 

Surface and subsurface lures include 
devons, small spinners, artificial min- 
nows, spoons and wobblers, small plugs, 
even flies and live bait. The spool of 
the reel is fixed or stationary; the line 
flows from it much as a thrown hawser 
does that’s been coiled in a neat pile. 
A long grip permits that reel to be 
placed in different locations—near the 
butt end, for very light lures—or shifted 
toward the tip for heavier ones. Dis- 
tance casts are made with ease, the 
backcast is reduced to a minimum--so 
you can stand almost in the shadow of 
a clump of bushes—and backlashes just 
can't happen! 

Many new spinning outfits have ap- 
peared on the market in the last year 
or two. I’ve been trying them out, but 
this takes time and it'll probably be an- 
other year before I can decide which 
style best suits my needs and tempera- 
ment. 

If you're considering the purchase of 
such an outfit I advise you to examine 
all available models, comparing their 
mechanical and other features. In each 
case, study the instructions carefully 
and consider the adaptability of the 
reel to the waters you're likely to fish. 
Remember, you're the one who will use 
the rig, and a reel selected by another 
angler might not suit you at all. 

Likewise there are specific require- 
ments for the rod. A fair degree of lim- 
berness is essential, but unless you're 
careful, you can get one that’s too light 
for spinning. Choose your rod according 
to how it will be used—whether it will 
be for all sorts of fish and water con- 
ditions, or a special job for only one type 
of fishing. 

Personally, I prefer a light rod. Con- 
sequently, I wasn't satisfied with the 
first spinning rod I owned. It was 7 ft. 
2 in. long and, with its rubber button, 
weighed 6 oz. I thought a much lighter 
and more limber rod would be far more 
satisfactory. So I purchased an adapter 
grasp and fitted it to the middle and tip 
joints of a 9%-ft. rod intended for wet- 
fly fishing. These joints weighed 1% oz. 
Total weight of the new combination, 
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RAY BERGMAN Ga? 
MANY NEW SPINNING REELS AVAILABLE; 


MEETS YOUR NEEDS 


including the grasp, was about 4% oz. 

This very whippy makeshift was ideal 
for fishing certain mountain streams in 
the East where the trout run small and 
the streams aren't too wide or rough. 
I could cast the lightest of spinning lures 
without effort and hook the fish that 
struck. It took a long time to land heavy 
fish—but those were few and far be- 
tween. 

However, when I used the rod on 
Western streams it was difficult to land 
large fish. Stress on the delicate bamboo 
joints softened the action noticeably. 
Finally I switched to the original 6%4-oz. 
rod and it was more satisfactory. 

For bass I tried the middle and tip 
joints of a slightly heavier fly rod. That 
makeshift proved unsatisfactory, for 
though I had no difficulty with small 
bass, apparently the rod action was too 
soft to set hooks in the harder mouths 
of large specimens. Just when I thought 
everything was O.K. the line would go 
slack! 

Meantime I acquired another spinning 
rod. It was 6 ft. 10 in. long and weighed 
5 oz. Comparing its action on bass with 
that of my first rod—the 6%-ouncer, 
7 ft. 2 in. long—I discovered that with 
spinning lures the lighter one did a 
better job, though it was too stiff to 
cast flies well; whereas the limber 6-oz. 
rod was decidedly better with flies. So 
you see you can’t depend entirely on 
weight when choosing a rod. Action 
that’s what counts! And after a bit 
more experimenting I hope to find a 
happy medium that for me will be a 
wholly satisfactory spinning rod for 
both bass and trout. 

At all events I’ve found that trout, 
while they’re surface-feeding on insects, 
can be taken with the right sort of spin- 
ning lure just as readily as with a fly 
rod and a dry fly. 

For example, on one occasion I'd 
located six really sizable brownies feed- 
ing at the edge of a weed patch in water 


“Somebody told him to take up spinning—but 





so shallow that it just covered their 
dorsal fins. The bank nearest them was 
so low and the grass so short that it 
was impossible to fish from it without 
scaring them. The opposite bank was 
70 ft. from the weed patch, and there 
was no chance to get closer for a cast. 
I can’t cast a dry fly accurately that 
distance. I tried it, however, and got a 
drag with every cast. 

-Finally I decided to try my spinning 
outfit. With a spinner that handled well 
in shallow water, I cast it close to—but 
not over—the nearest rising fish. As the 
first retrieve started, the water splashed 
behind the spinner and an instant later 
I was fast to a 2%-lb. fish. I hooked 
three more with the same outfit. All 
weighed better than 2 Ib. but I kept only 
the first one. 

A few days later I fished that spot 
again and caught three more brownies 
on the same spinning lure. I’m certain 
the catch included one of the three speci- 
mens I'd hooked previously and then let 
go. It was fun, but I realized that if too 
many anglers became adept at using 
the spinner, it would be too bad for fly 
fishing. It makes catching a limit too 
easy. 

That conviction became even stronger 
when I discovered that many spots on 
streams which had been tough to crack 
with flies produced readily enough when 
raked thoroughly with either a spinner 
or a small plug. Of course I had to 
choose the right lure and use it prop- 
erly. Some waters required an active 
plug, preferably one that floats when 
not in action. I tied a sinker about 15 in. 
above the lure. With that I could reach 
bottom and the bait would still act 
lifelike a few inches above it. 

In some cases I found it possible to 
work my lure in a deep pool for a 
considerable time before it got out of 
position or the sinker snagged. Quite 
often 5 minutes or more would elapse 
before a fish would strike. In other 
large, deep holes I could manipulate the 
lure to reach all corners. To do this, 
however, I had to take advantage of 
different current speeds and pulls. 
Sometimes it was necessary either to re- 
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don't think he got the idea!" 
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lease the line, reel in, or hold it steady. 

In general, I have had results with 
every lure that had good action when it 
was fished slowly. And I seldom have 
had much luck with one that required 
fast retrieving to bring out its action. 

Stream-fishing with lures that ride 
high when being reeled in slowly, or 
when held in the current on a taut line, 
I have been able to search every inch of 
water. Frequently the very best fish 
have struck at the edge of the smooth 
water, sometimes rushing down the 
rapids as the hook went home. 

Of course to fish different speeds. 
and depths of water to the best advan- 
tage the lure must have exactly the 
right balance and action. If you choose 
the wrong combination you'll be casting 
for practice rather than for fish. Some 
of the lures that work best in still or 
slow-moving water spin wildly in fast 
water. They fail to attract fish and at 
the same time they twist the line. Some 
lures act so unnaturally that the fish 
become extremely wary. 

Of course there are exceptions—as 
there are to every rule in fishing—but 
in general it pays to find the right type 
of lure for the conditions you encounter. 
To do that you must know your lures 
intimately. 

I discovered the necessity for this 
while fishing the Yellowstone River in 
Wyoming. I had been doing all right 
with a spinner-blade lure in the fast 
runs. It was heavy enough to get down 
to a satisfactory depth despite the 
strong pull of the current, and it spun 
nicely even while drifting. 

3ut I found that my fast-water spin- 
ner wouldn’t work in a deep, slow-water 
eddy that looked as though it might 
harbor some lunkers. I cast the spinner 
for half an hour without getting even a 
touch. 

Finally I decided to test my theory 
about using the right bait for the condi- 
tions. Thinking the situation over, I 
concluded that in order to bring out its 
action in slow water, the spinner had 
to be reeled a bit too fast to be effective. 
For the speed at which it traveled not 
only prevented it from riding deep, 
where the fish were located, but also 
might discourage any lazy old bruiser 
from making the effort to rise and take 
it. 

So I shifted to a lightweight plug 
which had terrific action when moving 
at very slow speed, and attached a %-oz. 
sinker 12 in. above it. I cast out as far 
as possible and retrieved just fast 
enough to keep the sinker from snag- 
ging, although I let it touch bottom a 
few times. On the third try I got a 
strong hit but failed to connect. On the 
sixth I got another and also missed. 
But a few seconds later I felt a strong 
pull. The line sang as it cut through the 
water and 5 minutes later I landed a 
3°4-lb. cutthroat. 

Choosing the right line is also impor- 
tant. When fishing for trout I did well 
enough with a solid synthetic line in 
about 2-lb. test (.008 in. in diameter). 
However, I noticed that unless I re- 
moved several inches of it after catch- 
ing a large trout the stuff broke on the 
next cast or after another fish struck. 
Apparently the strain weakened it. 
Later I changed to a 3-lb.-test line (.009) 
and it worked better although at times 
it went bad unexpectedly. This fine, 
invisible gut-substitute line has _ its 
points despite its failings; and if the 
trout you’re after don’t run too large, 
sizes .008 and .009 are practical. 

3ut when it comes to fishing for bass 
this lightweight synthetic is something 
else again. When I struck under its 
breaking strength I failed to hook many 
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Hook ‘em and 
Hold ‘em 


WITH 


CIRCLE LURES 


Exciting New Bait 
for all Game Fish 


This new bait fulfills all the laws of 
aquatic optics. That’s a new and spe- 
cial reason why it’s different, new and 
exciting to experienced fishermen. 


Made of beautiful translucent plastic | 


with colors and finish suside ... can’t 
wear or rub off. Circle H lures attract 
and hold game fish; hooks all on a 
straight-line, inside assembly. 


Listen to an Expert 


Gus Rehburg, head of tackle and gun dept., 
Cleveland Sporting Goods Co., widely known 
for sincerity and integrity, says: “Is the Circle 
H Lure good? I'll say itis! The boys gave mea 
few to try on my annual fishing trip to Canada. 
First day my third cast brought an 18 Ib. pike. 
With new rod, new reel and new bait, I expected 
to be unlucky—but, instead, had a swell catch. 


“Next day my partner 

also tried the new Circle mt 
H. At Moccasin Lake we alan 
we got over 100 small . 
mouth bass—threw the J 
little ones back — came 
out with the limitin 2, 3, 
4and 5 lb. bass—one 

of my best days 
in 45 years. 
Circle H 
does attract 
game fish.” 


























You, too, will ook 
"em and hold ’em 
if you use new 
Circle H Lures 
on your next trip. 
Ask your dealer 
for Circle H Lures. 
Six models, all 
standard casting 
weight; floaters 
or sinkers. 


Gus Rehhburg—with 
two of the big ones. 






If your dealer can't supply, 
send us $1.35 for each lure. 
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HOLDEWNLne co. 





2301 SCRANTON ROAD CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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fish; and when I did strike hard enough 
the line broke. 

I tried heavier line. Size .010 was too 
stiff and wiry for the average spinning 
reel. One large belt-type reel seems to 
handle the heavier synthetics but I 
haven’t had enough experience with it 
yet to detect disadvantages it may have. 
After scouting around for a very fine 
line with a fairly high test, I finally 
located a braided and treated nylon-yarn 
line in an 8-lb, test. It was both strong 
and invisible, and it cast well. 

My kit now includes one spool of 
size .008 solid synthetic, for taking wary 
trout under conditions where not too 
much strength is needed. On another 
spool I have a .009 synthetic for use 
when greater strength is required. For 
muskies and other big fish I have an- 
other spool with a 10-lb.-test braided 
line. For everything else I carry a spool 
with the §8-lb.-test braided line. Thus 
I'm prepared for anything. 

The spinning outfit is excellent as a 
substitute for a fly rod and a strip cast 
when fishing with natural bait. Often, 
however, I use only the spinning reel, 
taping it to the grasp of my fly rod. 
| Incidentally the belt-type reel should be 
| fine for this purpose. The fixed-spool 
| spinning reel eliminates the need for 
| stripping the line and either holding it 
|in your hand or coiling it. Since it re- 
| mains on the reel, the line can’t snag and 
| 





ruin the cast or throw off the bait. 

Of course you can throw live bait with 
a spinning rod, but it’s not practical 
| with a float unless you use a bait-casting 
dobber that can be reeled close to the tip 
of the rod. In some waters it’s advisable 
to fish without a float, in which case the 
regulation spinning outfit is excellent. 


I have yet to find a spinning outfit 
that works satisfactorily when there’s 
a strong wind, or when the waters are 
In my estimation 


weeds. 
bait-casting outfit 


choked with 


the standard is best 


under such conditions, provided the lures 
you must use will interest the fish. Fish- 
certain 

more 
than I find in spinning rods made for 


thick weeds requires a 
of stiffness in the rod 


ing in 
amount 


casting very light lures. 


As I’ve said before, spinning isn’t in- 
tended to supplant either fly fishing or 
bait casting, but simply to fill the gap 
between them. I believe that a spinning 
con- 


outfit increases your chances for 
sistent success in a season’s fishing. It 
also makes it possible to get fish larger 
than 
rod. I’m certain anyone who 
come skilled in spinning techniques will 
confirm that statement. 

If you're still on the fence regarding a 


spinning outfit, try one next season. 
When you see how it works, I believe 
you'll thank me for the _ tip!—Ray 


Bergman. 





Cure for Damp Tackle Box 


ERE’S a simple way to keep 


schoolroom chalk—which will 
moisture from the air 
and bore a number of holes 
pletely through it. This increases 
water-absorbent surface area. 


com 


Put the chalk into the tackle box, and 


you won't have to worry any more about 
the finish of your fishing gear.—John 
Krill. 





HE ABOVE picture was taken at Lake 

McClure, in Merced County, Calif., on 
Sept. 25, 1947. This lake is controlled by 
the Merced Irrigation District. Excheq- 
uer Dam, which forms this lake, has a 
normal storage capacity of approximate- 
ly 270,000 acre-feet of water. It was 
drained this year to 4,000 acre-feet be- 
fore the flow was checked. 





The picture illustrates the result of in- 


Dead Fish Don’t Fight—A Horrible Example 





discrim nate drainage. These fish aré 
bass and catfish, and they died becaus¢ 
of low water, lack of oxygen, and silt 
The picture shows but a small portion of 
the fish that died in this lake 

It seems to us that some action should 
be taken by those in authority to prevent 
such wanton and senseless destruction of 
our national resources.—-M. C. Kohler 
and J. W. Stephenson. 
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those generally taken with a fly 
has be- 


your 

fishing tackle from rusting, even in 
rainy weather. Take a stick of ordinary 
absorb 
in the tackle box 


the 
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FTER reading my 
A advice on cutting 
off the dorsal fins of a 
fish before skinning it, 
G. R. Angle wrote to 
of his own. He uses a pair of pliers to 
rip off the skin and, in the process, 
pulls off some of the flesh of the stom- 
ach-cavity section. Then he grips the 





describe a trick 


end of the dorsal fin with the pliers 
and yanks it out, together with most 
of the small bones attached to it. 


In view of the number of inquiries I 
receive regarding kinds of wood used 
in amateur rod making, a letter from 
Charles H. Chapman, of New York state, 
should be welcomed by Daybook readers. 

“One wood used in the making of fly 
rods, which I’ve never seen mentioned 
by any writer, is the yellow locust,” 


Chapman says. “I’ve made several rods 
of this wood and it has proved quite 
satisfactory. It is tough, strong, pliant, 
and is nice to work. It is lighter than 
lancewood, and therefore the joints 

which must be thicker in diameter-—are 
not heavier in weight. I must admit 


yellow locust is on the soft side for fly 


casting but nevertheless I find it lays 
out a nice fly, either wet or dry, and is 
easy on the wrist. 

“I’ve used ash frequently for butts 


and some years ago I made an entire fly 
rod out of seasoned ash. The wood is 
rather heavy but its action is the closest 
to split bamboo I have found. I use it 
for fly casting with large bugs and small 
plugs. 

“On the whole I prefer lancewood or, 
when it’s available, dagame for a wooden 
rod. Of course no solid wooden rod can 


compare with a good split bamboo, but 
excellent fishing is possible with the 
homemade rod.” 
. e . 
Robert T. Jewell of California con- 


tributes some dope on dressing a line: 

“Some time ago I asked you about re- 
processing a line. At the time I had a 
cheap enamel line that had gone bad. 
I followed your suggestions and got 
very satisfactory results. 

“First, I used a naphtha-base 
ind varnish remover to take off the 
original enamel. This left the silk core 
clean and soft. After cleaning all the 
remover from the core and drying it, 
[ applied, quite freely, a coat of boiled 
linseed oil. I let it set for about 48 
hours, at which time it was still sticky, 
ind then rubbed the line with a clean, 
iry cloth to remove excess oil. After 
the line set for 2 weeks I applied the 
econd coat in the same manner as the 
first, giving it about 48 hours to thicken, 
nd then rubbed off the excess oil. With 
he application of six coats, the line 
led out quite well 
‘After the last coat set thoroughly I 
ibbed the entire line with fine steel 
wool to remove any roughness caused by 
lumps of dry oil. Finally, I rubbed it 
with line dressing. In use, the line per- 
mits a swell cast, and it remains smooth 
nd soft and pliable.”—R. B. 
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That’s what you get when 
those perfect casts with a 
Rain-Beau Line land soft ; 
as a whisper — right where 


you planned them. You'll have 
more sport, greater skill with 
Rain-Beau 


one is created by 


Lines — for every 
skill- 
fully built to give you greater 
Ask 
a Rain-Beau! 
Write for FREE 
fishing lore. 


alll: 


FISHING LINE 


ye ORD RAINBOW 


experts, 


pleasure your dealer for 


booklet of 





AUGHT ON A 

R AIN-BE Al 

Thi t mz. Ka s rainbow 
trout wa taken f Lake Pend 
Oreill May ; 194 the third 
largest of the year, the fourth largest 
of 1 i. Mr. G. O. Phipenny, Supt. 
of § s at Coeu j ene Idaho, 
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RAIN-BEAU’S FAMOUS 


SUPER OIL BEAI 

This P fx nes either 

level or d ta j in amber or 

mahog ) a ast ‘ Full 

body P Nn th 2 Its 

eau F h fi kee t soft 

and ¢ | it ¢ y through 

the guide 

RAIN-BEAU PRODUCTS COMPANY 
CANTON, MASS. 














FINE BOWS and ARROWS | 
SELECTED RAW MATERIALS 
5¢ Catalog — 20 pages 5c | 


SNOW-PROOF bau 8 


SNOW-PROOF was 





originally developed 


fifty years ago for mer- proofing hunters’ 





50c HAND BOOK 94 pages rappers’ boots is now used every- 
of illustrated instructions here f Tang g, softening and pre- 
on making and shooting | re, ete. Odorless, colorless, not’ sticky. 
Archery Tackle—50c Money -ivack gussantes _ Shoe, epeeting. goods 

} . or 3% o7 
L. E. STEMMLER, QUEENS VILLAGE, W. Y. can, Dept. 2 The Snow-Pro + Co , T ivonia, 
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See Our Where-To-Go 





Section 


Pages 98-101 


Send us your skins to be tanned and made into 
chokers, neckpieces, coata and rugs 
M anufac tur ing of leather jackets and gloves. Fur 
b skin tanners Dasa 
Free Cata 
| ROCHESTER FUR DRESSING co. 
296 Broad St. Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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BACKLASHES 
Spoiled my 
FISHING FUN... 
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LONG ACCURATE CASTS BECAUSE 
CASTING SKILL IS BUILT IN 


Yes, this is the reel so backlash free that 
anyone can learn to cast with it in § 
minutes. This was proved time and again 
in Sportsmen's Shows the country over. 

And you get a bonus of long, accurate 
casts, too! That is why Shakespeare's 
WONDEREEL is the pertect reel for those 
who don’t fish a lot... the reel old hands 
like when they're out of practice or fish- 
ing at night. Spin controlling bearings, a 
lightweight spool, and Shakespeare en- 
gineering are the secrets of casting skill 
built in! 

Deluxe, Light- 
weight, and Regu- 
lar models now at 
your sports store. 
See them today! 


Free Tackle Book 


Reels, Rods, Lines} 
Accessories, Fishing 
Tips. Send Coupon. 


fr------------- 


Shakespeare Company ay 

| Dept. 21A, Kalamazoo 2, Michigan 

1 Send me your FREE. TACKLE BOOK and 
| Fishing Calendar (off ptess in February ) with 
' complete infermation on your WONDEREEL. 
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Where Are the Fish? 


(Continued from 


tinue to go through it for a number of 
million years more. 

Without the aid of this unvarying rou- 
tine of seasonal change, locating fish 
with a thermometer probably would be 
too time-consuming an operation for it 
to be of any practical use in sport fish- 
ing. But with knowledge of what happens 
in our lakes and ponds during these sub- 
surface changes as a general guide to 
water conditions at different seasons of 
the year, fishing by degrees becomes 
easy. 

Mainspring of the routine of seasonal 
changes which take place in every north- 
ern body of fresh water is the textbook 
fact that water whose temperature is 


| 39 degrees F. is heavier than water whose 





temperature is either higher or lower 
than 39. The differences between the 
weights of water of different tempera- 
tures are infinitesimal, but they are suffi- 
cient to make it certain that, sooner or 


Inter, the heaviest water—-that with a 
39-degree-temperature—will sink to the 
bottom. 


Now let's take a quick look at what 
goes on under the surface of a typical 
northern lake from before the ice goes 
out in the early spring until after the 
freeze-up in the early winter. Let's call 
our imaginary body of water Lake Hook- 
em and say that it is a mile long and 
half a mile wide and that its average 
depth is 100 feet, that it is a trout and 


landlocked-salmon lake, and that it is 
located somewhere in northern New 
England. 

It is early April, and for five long 
months Lake Hookem has been sealed 
with a thick covering of ice. The tem- 


perature of its water just under the ice 
is close to 32 degrees. It gets progres- 
sively warmer as it gets deeper, until 
near the bottom its temperature is 39. 
The range of temperature is narrow 

only 7 degrees in 100 feet of depth—but 
the coldest and lightest water is at.the 
top, and the warmest and heaviest water 


| at the bottom. 


Comes spring. ‘The ice melts, breaks 
up, and goes out. The sun gradually 
warms the surface water until it reaches 
the temperature of 39 degrees, when it 
sinks toward the bottom and is replaced 
by the slightly colder (and lighter) water 
that was immediately under it. This goes 
on—the warmer and heavier water sink- 
ing toward the bottom and the colder 
and lighter water rising toward the top 
until all the water is at a uniform 39 de- 
grees, and so is of the same weight. Then 
the action of the first stiff breeze on the 


| surface “rolls” the water from the top to 





the bottom of the lake, completing the 
mixing process. 

But the water doesn't stay mixed and 
of uniform temperature and weight. The 
sun continues to warm the surface water. 
Recall the textbook fact that water 
whose temperature is 39 degrees is heav- 
ier than water whose temperature is 
either higher or lower. During the early- 
spring warming-up period the surface 
water which the sun warmed to 39 de- 
grees sank toward the bottom of the lake 
because it had become heavier than the 
colder water immediately under it. Now 
exactly the opposite happens. The surface 
water which the sun has warmed to a 
temperature of more than 39 degrees 
stays on top because it has become 
lighter than the 39-degree-temperature 
water under it. This disparity becomes 
increasingly greater as the weather be- 
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comes warmer until, in midsummer, 
there have been built up in the lake three 
distinct “layers” of water which by use 
of the thermometer are easily distin- 
guished by their temperature character- 
istics. 

These layers of water, for reasons 
which will be explained a little later, are 
of vital importance both to the fish and 
to the fishermen who try to catch them 

If you want to give the boys on the 
fishing-camp porch a word to tangle 
their tongues on you can do what the 
scientists do and refer to the surface- 
water layer as the epilimnion, but we'll 
probably get along faster if we just call 
it the upper layer. Its depth varies from 
about 10 feet in small lakes to more than 
30 feet in large ones, and its distinguish- 
ing characteristic is that there is only 
a slight difference in the temperature of 
the water at the top and at the bottom 
of the layer. A decrease of 1% degrees 
per 10 feet of depth is about the general 
average. 

Below the upper layer is the thermo- 
cline, which let’s call the middle layer. 
Its depth varies from about 10 feet in 
small lakes to about 20 feet in large ones, 
and its distinguishing characteristic is 
that there is a pronounced difference be 
tween the temperature of the water at its 
top and its bottom. The decrease neve! 
averages less than half a degree per foot 
of depth, and it often is more than twice 
that. Because of its wide diversity of 
water temperatures this middle layer is 
of great importance to the thermometer- 
guided angler. 

Last comes the bottom layer of water 
Its distinguishing characteristic is that 
within it water temperatures are low and 
vary very little, there usually being a 
decrease of not more than half a dozen 
degrees in even a very deep lake. This 
bottom layer is of slight importance to 
fishermen because usually (there are 
some exceptions) the fish stay out of it 
with pronounced enthusiasm. 

The reason for their distaste for it is 
that if the lake bottom is mud and so 
produces sufficient animal and vegetable 
growths to provide them with adequate 
food, the resulting decomposition of or- 
ganic matter uses up the oxygen in the 
water to such an extent that the fish 
can’t breathe. On the other hand, if the 
bottom is rock or gravel, and the supply 
of oxygen adequate, there isn’t enough 
food to keep the fish happy. 

Now let’s suppose it’s mid-August 
Lake Hookem’s upper layer of water ha 
become so warm and light that it can’t 
roll from top to bottom of the lake as it 
did during the spring turning. The action 
of the wind does cause it to roll through 
out the depth of its own layer, but wher 
it gets down to the bottom of that laye: 
the cushion of colder and heavier wate! 
under it bounces it up again. So the 
warm water of the upper layer is effe« 
tively isolated from the colder water of 
the two lower layers, and Lake Hookem 
is gripped in its midsummer stagnatio! 
period. 

Only one thing can break that grip 
the cooling of the water in the uppe! 
layer. The brisk days and nippy nights 
of autumn do the necessary cooling-o!f 
job. As the weather grows colder, the 
temperature of the water of the uppe! 
layer decreases until finally it gets down 
to the critical 39 degrees. Then it sinks. 
and as the lake again turns its tempera- 
ture once more becomes practically ur 
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form from the surface to the bottom. 

But again it doesn’t stay that way. 
Increasingly cold weather reduces the 
temperature of the surface water so that 
it becomes lighter than the 39-degree 
water under it and so does not mix with 
it. Eventually the surface water freezes 

-and Lake Hookem is right back where 
it was when we started talking about it. 

Now that we have watched our hypo- 
thetical but typical deep northern lake 
go through its yearly routine of subsur- 
face change, let’s see how those changes 
iffect its fish and its fishermen—espe- 
cially its thermometer-guided fishermen. 

You will remember that we said that 
Hookem is a trout and landlocked-salm- 
on lake. Now let’s add that since it isa 
medium-size lake, its upper water layer 
is about 10 feet deep, and its middle water 
layer about 15 feet deep. 

Trout and salmon are distinctly cold- 
water fish. They remain moderately ac- 
tive even when the water temperature 
drops close to the freezing point. They 
are decidedly unhappy in water of more 
than 70 degrees F., and they can’t exist 
in water warmer than 80 degrees. They 
require more dissolved oxygen in the 
water than do the other species of fish. 
They must have a minimum of five parts 
in a million, and they prefer more than 
that. 

Just after the ice goes out there is a 
pulse-quickening but usually brief period 
of excellent surface fishing. After the 





Organizing a Club? Get 


Outdoor Life’s Handbook 


S A SPECIAL service to anglers and 

hunters who wish to organize clubs 
OvuTpoor Lire offers a new handbook, 
How to Form a Sportsman’s Club, an 
authoritative and informative guide, 
prepared by Frank J. Valgenti Jr., at- 
torney, sportsman, member and former 
president of the New Jersey Fish and 
Game Commission. 

This handbook contains complete di- 
rections for starting and maintaining 
an association of anglers and hunters, 
including programs for the various com- 
mittees, constitution and by-laws, and 
instructions for preparing a certificate 
of incorporation. 

3ecause OuTpooR LIFE is eager to ex- 
tend all possible aid to sportsmen who 
wish to work together for the better- 
ment of conservation and sport, How 
to Form a Sportsman’s Club is made 
available to all interested groups or 
individuals at a cost of only 10 cents to 
cover handling and mailing. To obtain 
a copy, simply write to Sportsman’s 
Service, OutTpoor Lire, 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y., and inclose 10 cents 
in coins or stamps. 





winter-long freeze-up, the fish are at- 
tracted by the higher oxygen content of 
the surface water which has just been 
exposed to wind action. You don’t need 
a thermometer to locate the fish during 
this period—you can actually see them 


jumping! 

Then the lake turns. With the tem- 
perature of the water and the amount 
of oxygen in it pretty much the same 


from surface to bottom, a thermometer 
is of no help to you. To the fish, and so 
to the fisherman, one depth is as good 
as another. With the fish scattered every- 


Where and concentrated nowhere, the 
mathematical odds are heavily against 
your getting your bait or lure within 


sight of one of them on any given cast. 
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If you catch fish during this period, 
which usually lasts a week or ten days, 
it’s because you are either industrious 
or just plain lucky. 

After this angling slow-down the sun 
begins to warm the surface water, but 
for a period of from two weeks to a 
month it doesn’t get too warm for the 
comfort of cold-water-loving fish, and 
wave action keeps it well pepped up with 
oxygen. Again you don’t need a ther- 
mometer to help you locate the fish—they 
are concentrated in the shallow water 
near shore, feeding ravenously and 
“crazy for the fly.” This is the fisher- 
man’s happiest time. 

But it is a happy time that ends ab- 
ruptly. One day the fish are almost 





For Amazing New 


Try I, 
Resinated Fiber 


WONDEROD 





bumping your lure out of the water in| 
their eagerness to grab it; the next day 
you can’t coax a strike between sunrise 
and dark. The fish just aren’t there any 
more—and they won't be there again all 
summer. They aren't there because Lake 
Hookem’s upper-layer water has become 
too warm for them, and they have gone 
deeper in search of more comfortable 
living conditions. They won't be back all 
summer because the lake has reached 
its midsummer stagnation period, during 


which the light upper-layer water can't 
mix with the colder water under it, and 
so must continue to grow warmer and 


warmer until fall 


cools it off. 

This is the time when trout and salmon 
fishing is supposed by many anglers to 
be at its poorest—simply because they 
don’t know where to look for the fish. | 
The thermometer can tell them where 
to look for them and, according to the 
claims of enthusiastic exponents of the 
science of fishing by degrees, guide them 
to summer angling sport of a quality far 
exceeding anything they’ve hoped for in 
their fondest dreams. 

When the fish disappear 
upper-layer water, it doesn’t take a 
mastermind to deduce that they have 
gone deeper. The big question is, how 
much deeper? 

That’s the question that the thermom- 
eter can answer for you. Each species 
of fresh-water game fish has a strong 
preference for water within a rather nar- 
row range of temperatures. Lake trout 
and landlocked salmon will get into 
water of between 40 and 45 degrees if 
they possibly can. Largemouth bass, at 
the other extreme, like their water warm 
—between 70 and 72 degrees is their ideal. 
Brook trout, whether they live in lakes 
or streams, are uncomfortable in water 
warmer than 68 degrees. Use your ther- | 
mometer to locate a band of water of | 
the temperature preferred by the species 
of fish you want to catch, and then fish | 
at that depth. You'll find that the fish 
will be there! 

Because of its varied water tempera- | 
tures, you will usually find the tempera- | 
ture-band you are looking for somewhere | 
in the thermocline, or middle layer of | 
water. 

Of course, in very shallow lakes there 
isn’t any thermocline, since all the water | 
is warmed by the sun. But in these lakes 
you'll be fishing for bass or panfish 
species which aren't at all bothered by 
warm water. 

Even if you don't 
in fishing the deeper 
salmon, you can add to your catches and 
your fun by remembering what goes on 
under the lake’s surface at different sea- 
sons of the year, and especially what the 
water conditions are sure to be during 
the summer stagnation period. After the | 
fish have moved out of the upper layer 
of water, fish for them at depths varying 
from 15 to 30 feet, and sooner or later 
you'll hit the jackpot. 
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won’t SET... 
RUST or ROT! 


Bait Casting WONDEROD 


A sweetheart for POWER and ACTION like 
you've never experienced in a rod before. 
What a thrill you'll get out of using this amaz- 
ing resinated GLASS fiber rod and casting 
more accurately than you ever have before. 
And whenthatbig one strikes, WONDEROD 
will take all that Mr. Fish can dish out. Try 
WONDEROD— you'll agree it’s truly an amaz- 
ing rod. Now being made in four lengths. 


Fly Casting 
WONDEROD 


Yes, now you can get 
WONDEROD’S amaz- 
ing ACTION and 
POWER in 2 Fly Cast- 
ing models, 7 feet x 9 
inches and 8 feet x 6 
inches. Makes bamboo 
feel cumbersome—com- 
bines lightness, action, 
and strength to give 
angler complete control of his fly and get new 
thrills from the battling action of fish. 


HOWALD Resinated 
Process 1S THE SECRET 


The key to the magic of WONDEROD’S ac- 
tion and power is the resinating process, not 
simply the use of glass fibers. Laminated resins 
combined with stronger than steel glass fibers 
have the astonishing strength of 250,000 
pounds per square inch. This process is ex- 
clusive with Shakespeare. Remember this 
when you ask for W ONDEROD at your sports 
store—an ordinary glass rod is not a Shakes- 
peare Resinated GLASS Fiber Wonderod! 


Freel 


TACKLE BOOK 
and Pocket Fishing Calendar, 
Reels, Rods, Lines, Accessories, 
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| Send me your FREE BIG TACKLE BOOK (off | 
the press in February) and Pocket Fishing 
| Calendar | 
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STATESMAN 


NYLON 
BAIT CASTING LINE 





Smoother, stronger, smaller di- 
ameter—and unaffected by salt 
water! It’s carefully braided and 
processed by a NORWICH spe- 


cial process . . . offers ease of 


casting never before realized. 
Choose from nine tests from 9 
to 50 pounds. 


Buy from your Neighborhood Dealer 


HORM EH 
LINE COMPANY, Inc. 


The Line of Champions 
NORWICH, N.Y. 


15-JEWEL MILITARY 


WRIST WATCH 


Complete with New Style 


EXPANSION BAND 















Sensational 
value! Genuine , 

15-Jewel Military Wrist Watch, 95 
precision built, split-second time- 

keeper only $10.95 plus tax! Water- ae 
protected, shock absorber. Radium dial 

and hands, easily read in the dark, un- 
breakablecrystal. Handsome, non-corrosive stainless 


steel case. Genuine non-corrosive stainless steel ex- 
pansion bracelet fits all wrists. Order yours today! 


SEND NO MONEY! { Rush order now. Pay postman 


« only $10.95 plus t and 10% 
. tax. If not delighted, return within 10 days for refund. 


CORONA WATCH SALES COMPANY 
809 W. MADISON ST., Dept. A-414 CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


ONE-MAN SAWMILL (és THAN 
Easy To Turn Trees Into Money W4l||- 
Makes Lumber , BELSAW MODELS 
in > te 50 Rost sowe : 


accurate set works and 
noon powe t tor of « or old ante 


ae) seal wuss . Tor ¥ az" ms fer Fos (nef gic foxtem 
BE pookl et 
BELSAW ae co. 1826-F Field Bh Bidg. 
315 Westport Road Kansas City 2, Mo. _ 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion: holds dental) plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases al- 
most as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping. rocking, chafing plate 
25c and 50c at druggists . If your druggist hasn't 
it, don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c 
and we will mai! vou a generous trial box. © 4. e. inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4691-A, ELMIRA, N.Y. 
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land Boy 


Pointer on Rainbows 


(Continued from page 15) 


“Oh you want to know that, huh? 
O.K. Hi, Boy! Gittim!” He pointed down 
the tapered line and leader, tight as a 
cold fiddlestring. 


With a wiggle of pleasure, Boy left 
his warm blanket on the bank and 
plunged again into the water. Straight 


as an arrow, he swam to that rainbow. 


Near it, he lost sight of his quarry as 
the trout suddenly went under for a 
short, powerful run. It was seconds be- 


fore Les could bring it into sight again. 
Meanwhile, the dog 


swam short, expec- 
tant circles, pa- 
tiently waiting. 
“There he is! 
Gittim, Boy!” 


A couple of pow- 
erful strokes with 
his long forelegs, 
was upon 
the fish. One grab, 
as certain as a cat’s 
paw upon a mouse, 
and they were 
away dog and 
trout heading 


Les hurried lunch so 
he could fish before 
the sudden rise ended 


Just when the duffel 
was ferried over, the 
fish started to feed 


ea 
distant bank of the river. 
gently placed the second 


toward the 
The pointer 


trout alongside the first, which Dce had 
killed and laid by the blanket. That 
done, Boy wiggled all over and returned 





to his watchful waiting. 

Les waded to shore, reeling in the line 
a | a paid out as the dog swam. He 
| patted the animal with more of caress 
than men often give fellow humans. 
“Boy,” he said, “I’ve seen dog intelli- 
gence, never anything quite like 
this.” 
; Dee looked out at me, 
and long, and said, “By the way, 
|to tell you. Fish ’em wet.” 

“Wet? With this hatch on?” 

“Sure. It worked the other day. I 
figured with so many insects just alike 
on the surface, one fished wet and given 


but 


laughed loud 
I forgot 








a little action would get some attention. 
Maybe they take it for a nymph.” 


He cast me his fly to examine. It was 
a dead ringer for mine, except larger, 
and heavier of body to make it sink. 
Les was using the mate to it, which 


Dee had tied up. 

“And you let me go ahead and tie dry 
flies!"’ I accused. 

“Anything to keep us a jump ahead 


of you at first,” he chuckled. 

Rather than row in and make up a 
similar wet, I 
elected to stay 
out there and 
watch the dog 
work. It was in 
credible. We'd 
brought Boy 
along simply be 
cause he was 
Dee’s' potlicke: 
and good com- 
pany, I’d thought, 
but that river 
water wa right 
off melting snow 
banks. The dog 
had short hair 
and was plainl 
half frozen. After 
each trip into the 
water he'd shive1 
unmercifully, 
even in the wool- 
en blanket. 

But he loved it! 
There was no re 
straining him, 
once trout was 
hooked. A splash 
or whoop, or sight 
of arched bam 
boo, and that dog 


was out to retrieve a fish—as if his 
whole integrity depended upon his doing 
a faultless job. He even had to be 
restrained when a trout would rise too 
near the bank, or he'd have set out to 


run the fish down on his own initiative 


A dog angler! 


For the entire hatch, I sat out there 
in the rubber tub and watched a match 
less performance. It was a fishins thril 
I’d never experienced. I took pictures 
cheered that dog, and literally forgot 
my own rod. Half a dozen times De 


or Les hooked another of those fighting 


cold-water rainbows. The doz retrieved 
every one without a fumble. He laid 
them all in a neat row on the grassy 
bank, a spot the size of two skillets. 

Then the hatch was over. The ris¢ 
stopped. Neither of my friends could 
get another strike. 

Dee reeled in and called to me, “Well 
if you're satisfied with my landing net 


and with all them pictures you've taken 
better row in and make 
a good fly. You'll lose your standing as 


you'd yourself 


a fisherman, if you don’t catch one.” 

So while the hatch was off, I tied up 
a couple of olive wets and hoped fo: 
some kind of rise at dusk. After all, 
guy that’s waited all winter ought t 
feel at least one trout when he finally 
gets to fishing. 

But in the unpredictable way of thé 
river, everything seemed all wound u} 

over for the day. We made camp 
Cooked up such things as -Dutch-ove! 
biscuits and a couple of pounds o 


moose “buliburgers.” We wandered the 
shoreline, basking in the smell of clear 


air, pine scent, and spring. 
There was no rise at dusk. But fron 
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out midstream, to anchor. 


five ounces of 
my hand.. 
fishin’ 
were trout, some of monstrous size. 





wait for 
fisherman, 
more casts. Not fish 
casts. So I cast again. 
T-u-g! Sock! 
Something like a submerged hog 
grabbed the fly. I struck back, hard. He 
didn’t give an inch. For just a moment 
I felt something mighty and powerful 
wake up, explode, and take off. For 
just a second I had the eternal hope of 
every angler—to hang onto the prized 
whopper. 
Then s-l-a-c-k! My nylon leader parted 
at the lower third. 
Across the years, I’ve caught and lost 
scores of rainbows, up to better than 
ten-pounders. And deep down, I can't 
; really regret losing one. It’s a natural 
y sequence that the biggest shall get 
i away. A lost rainbow represents the un- 

quenchable challenge of the future. He 
§ is the daring poetry of fishing. 

But, by gosh, I’d surely like to have 
bested that one. For steaks? To brag 


tomorrow. But, just like 


casts, just fun 






















; about? Nope; I really wanted that 
i whopper for Boy. To see just what 
; would have happened when I'd finally 





surfaced the monster, got him near the 
rubber tub, and hollered, “Hi, Boy! 
Come and gittim!” 

Could he have done it? I don’t know. 

But one thing is dead certain. I’m off 
my feed now. I can’t sleep. The un- 
certainty’s getting me down. I’ve simply 
got to get back there and find out! 
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sake!” Frank exclaimed. 
try to beat the races!” 

That lucky shot did it. No longer was 
Ia slightly bored city guy hiding behind 
a bed of cactus within sight of dairy 
cows and only half a mile from a trans- 
continental highway. I was really hav- 
ing fun. Even if I didn’t get another 
shot, my day would have been well 
spent. You know what I mean! 

But luck continued to smile on me 
and on Frank and Squire too. At least, 
so far as feathered targets were con- 
cerned. The thirsty doves began to 
leave the near-by orchards for their 
evening drink, to be followed by picking 
Hy at the toothsome seeds on the grassy 

hillsides. But they came in awfully high, 
then swooped down almost like a plane 
in a power dive right at the water 
: trough in the bottom of the canyon. 
“Lead ’em twice as much as you 
: 
4 
: 
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“Why don’t you 
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think you ought to,” advised Squire. 
And he proved his point by dropping the 
next two birds from a height that I'd 
never have believed possible with an 
open-bore gun. However, I learned later 
that he had switched to high-base 6’s. 
After that first lucky shot, my shooting 
was disgustingly erratic. I’d miss an 
incoming bird that seemed to be lower 
i than usual, certainly well within range, 
3 and then knock off a quartering bird 
: that really was getting itself hence. 
We found one thing that helped us. 
That was to wait until the doves had 
cleared the hump of the hill on which 
our cactus blinds were located. They 
seemed to go into a dive shortly there- 
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sheer habit and hope, I bent on a wet, 
knelt into the doughnut boat, and rowed 
I fished and 
fished for an hour. It was good to feel 
lively bamboo flex in 
. good to know I was again 
. and that beneath me there 


I was almost ready to pull anchor and 


I decided to make a few 











BACKLASH 


It's said that practice makes perfect. But you'll 
get new casting perfection —improved skill — 
without hours of painstaking practice when 
you use a Coxe or Bronson bait casting reel. 
If you're troubled with the ‘backlash blues’ — 
if you're not able to get 

proper distance — if ac- f 
curate spot casting seems rt . 
beyond your reach — re 

then try a backlash-proof 
Coxe or Bronson Reel. 
New andthrilling perform- 


ance is packed into these remove or lose. 





ALWAYS FACTORY-FRESH 


No need to let grit, sand or dirt mar your cast- 
ing. Coxe exclusive toke-down and reassembly 
features require no tools. No screws or nuts to 
A few seconds and your reel 


FISHING REELS 


precision balanced reels for bigger catches, 
To get smooth, even, accurate, distance cast- 
ing, free from backlash snarls or snags, we 
recommendtheFree-Floating Spool Action of 
a Live Axle Coxe... Or if you want a more 
inexpensive precision built 
model, select a Bronson 
Lashless with its Tension 
Compensatorora Mercury 
with jeweled and adjust- 
able caps to insure years 
of fine effortless casting 
performance. 


is clean as a whistle and factory fresh again— 
@ feature found only in Coxe Reels. 
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RONSON REEL C0. 


Mc ALEER MFG 





WOOD MANUFACTURING CO. 


BRONSON, MICHIGAN 
COMPANY 








El Dorado, Arkansas 








“TO HUNT 
THE RABBIT 

iS GOOD— 

IF YOU WEAR 
THE CHIPPEWA 
WOOLENS!” 


MADE BY 
NORTHWOODSMEN 





FROM RAW WOOL TO FINISHED 
GARMENTS UNDER ONE ROOF AT 


CHIPPEWA 


Woolen Mill Co. 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


SHIRTS + STAGS 
PARKAS + COATS + PANTS 





NET MAKING KIT $1 


Make good, deep landing nets, 
live bags, hammocks, minnow 
Nets, traps etc. Fascinating 
and profitable as row on row 
you watch ‘em grow. Latest 
book on net making-—over 175 
pictures, patented shuttle and 
mesh gage, all for only $1, plus 
l0c pstg. New catalog included 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 
NETCRAFT CO. 
Dept.37 Toledo 12, 0. 











MILL- 


ROSE BRITE—BORE 


Ny 


Specialized Gun-Cleaning Brushes 
and Rods—See them at your dealer! 


The MILL-ROSE COMPANY, Devt. 0 
1985 East 59th St. Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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| last. 
| maybe the flight’s not normal.” 


















after. They were farther away, but not 
so high and they weren’t traveling so 
fast. 

Still our percentage of hits wasn’t 
anything to brag about. Squire certainly 
was behind in his bet with Frank and I 
doubt, even though I didn’t check my 
shells too closely, if I dropped one out 
of six shots. 

“Something’s screwy,” 
“We're not in the 


Frank said at 
right spot. Or 


“Normal?” 

Frank looked at him. 
plied. “They usually 
about this time. I got a limit in 
a week ago in this spot.” 

“So!” growled Squire. “You come out 
when it’s hot and you don’t let us know 
until the shooting’s lousy.” 

“Don’t be silly,” said Frank. “I just 
wanted to case the joint for you guys!” 

While they chattered, I had an idea. 
Not too brilliant, but an idea just the 
same. “Why don’t we hide out by the 
water trough?” I asked. 

Frank looked at me tolerantly. “Look 
at the water trough now,” he said. 

I looked. A dozen red-and-white milk 
cows were milling around the trough or 
slowly moving over the hills. 

“You’re out of luck unless you can 
disguise yourself as a cow, or keep from 
peppering the ones on the hill when you 
shoot at the incoming doves,” Frank 
said. We stayed where we were. 

As Frank had forecast, fifteen minutes 
before it got too dark to see, the flight 
began. The doves came from every angle 
and my gun barrel was hot before we 
decided we'd better pick up our birds 
while it was light enough to find them. 
Sure, we had limits! 

At Woody’s we remembered we'd been 
too excited to keep track of the shots 
used for each bird. So we just Dutched 
it. 

I'd be exaggerating to say we had the 
hottest dove shooting I’ve ever found in 
California. Before the war, when a gang 


demanded Squire. 

“Sure,” he re- 
come in thick 
an hour 


of us used to open the season in San 
Joaquin Valley near the orange and 
olive groves, we often filled limits in 
half an hour . and missed a lot of 
them, too. 

The important thing about this par- 
ticular day was that it restored our 
enthusiasm for dove shooting; any 


shooting, in fact. And convinced us that 
the humble dove, so often the object of 
derision on the part of snooty hunters 
who haven't gone after them since boy- 
hood days when they knocked them off 
fence posts, is more than a stop-gap be- 
tween the trout-fishing and duck sea- 
sons. In fact, we now believe that the 
bird, widely distributed over the United 
States on both the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts and in the Southern states, 
serves the added purpose of relieving 
hunting pressure in such overpopulated 
regions as southern California. 

Conservationists are not alarmed by 
fears that the dove may suffer the sad 
fate of the passenger pigeon, which was 
wiped out by market hunting and lack 
of sensible regulations. They are hopeful 
present migratory laws are _ sufficient 
protection because doves, both the so- 
called mourning or turtle or Carolina 
doves common in California, and the 
whitewing dove of Texas and the South- 
western desert country, normally are 
hardy and prolific—and cagy and tricky 
enough to take care of themselves in 
isolated cases of overshooting. 

In California we're lucky in having 
two seasons. One is for the state as a 
whole, and the other is for Imperial 
County. Early in the season the hottest 
spots usually are farming and fruit- 
growing inland valleys such as Sacra- 
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QUICK DETACHABLE 
SIDE MOUNTS 


JAEGER 
SPORTERS 


SPRINGFIELD AND 
MAUSER. ACTION 


REBARRELING 






Can be attached or 
removed in a few 
seconds without the 
use of tools or coin 





















SEND FOR CATALOG 


PAUL JAEGER Jenkintown, Pa. 





REELSPORT REELS 


THE SHELDON COMPANY INC. 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











Now Many Wear 
FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To eat 
and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle a 
little FASTEETH on your plates. No gummy 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Checks ‘“‘plate 
odor’’ (denture breath). Get FASTEETH at 
any drug store, 








500 Ft. 
3 Ply NYLON 
ib. test 


500 Ft. 
LINEN LINE 
2 Ib. test 30 
BRAIDED NYLON LINE 1/ yi dia, 250 ib. test Ft. 2c 


150 Ft. | 
3 ply NYLON | 
85 Ib. test 3 


BRAIDED NYLON LI dia, 550 tb. test Ft. 3c 
3 Ply "oo —— a" aia Ft. 6c 
hese S ava rti 
SHIPPED: POSTPAID ANYWHERE INU S.A 

Money Order Ne I 


MAC. MILLS. Dept. OL, Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 
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SADDLE LEATHER HOLSTERS 


... Also cartridge belts, shell cases, western 

saddles, other saddle leather products. Made 

by pioneer Western saddle makers since 1857. 
Ask your dealer or write for catalog. 


THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., Portiand 4, Ore. 




















Legally trained men win higher posi- 
tions and bigger success in business 
er before 

de you 


STUDY AT HOM 


and public life. Greater opportunities now thane 


More Ability: More Prestige: More Money \\*, £°)°", {°° 


Ne f urnish a 
Low cost, easy 
r Leader ship 


can train at home during oyare time. Degree of LL.B 
text material, includin, 4-volume Law Library 
= a, our — 48- «= ¥-~4 Train in 





s FREE 
tasatte EXTENSION cates 3 —_ Dearborn ss 


RUPTURE! 


An amazing Air-Cushion 
Invention allows body 
freedom at work or play. 
Light, neat,cool,sanitary. 
Durable, cheap. Day and night protection helps 
Naturesupport weakened muscles gently but surely. 
No risk. Sent on Trial! Write NOW for free Booklet and 
of R its. All corresp confidential. 


Brooks Company, 156 State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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SURPLUS BARGAINS! 


NAVY FOUL-WEATHER JACKETS 

NEW! Made of water-repellent, 

eavy jungle cloth, warmly lined 

vith alpaca, and with alpaca collar 

Zippered front with button flap over 

ipper, and drawstring at waist. A 

perfect jacket for work or sport 

Sizes 36 to 44 $12.45 postpaid 

NAVY Foul-weather TROUSERS 

NEW! Jungle cloth, with wool lin- 

ng, zipper and suspenders $5.95 

vostpaid 
WHITE NYLON PARACHUTE CANOPIES 
ver 50 square yards of white nylon $15.98 
»stpaid 

B-15 TYPE FLIGHT JACKET. Made of dark green 
iter repellent poplin, with dressy mouton fur 
ollar alpaca lined, zippered fron Ideal or 
10w sports. Exact copy of army specifications 
izes 34 to 46.... 6 whe 15.95 postpaid 


“Write for FREE CATALOG! Cane eireets oF 


Money order 


PACIFIC FUR & WOOL CO. 


CAUGHT LIMIT ,<y®"*24". 
with LAZY [AN 


I took the limit of Blue Gills and some 
nice Bass on Lazy Dan every day for & 
RK, Tretsworth age hester, Da 


3 GRAND BAITS fut Seat 


40c Each at Most enenes Dealers 


ALL 3 LAZY DANS $1.00 Postpaid 


Free folder, Dept. OL-1 


GRAND LAKE FISHING TACKL 
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AMAZING NEW TRAP Ss: 


CAN’T HARM CHILDREN, PETS, BIRDS, POULTRY 
It's amazing how the new HAVAHART catches rats, rabbits, squirrels 
and other animals, yet it’s harmless to children and 

pets. Simple to set, 

rustproof. No springs! 

No jaws! Animal wal).s 

in to get bait, and tio 

doors close! Send 

postal for free booklet. 


HAVAHART. 
68 Water Street 


Ossining, N.Y MODEL No. 3 


for farms and estates 


AAF-B-3 FLYING JACKETS 
gg 


ipper front, reclaime 
ei e like new The ( vat for 








) Lh mere 

me ic. op f 

rk clothir 

Surplus Merchandise Dealers, Dept. OL 
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1214 Broadway, New York, N 

MAJOR A GENUINE GUN BLUE 
THAT YOU CAN USE 

Produces deep blueblack finish comparable in beauty and 

wearing qualities to finest factory custom job. New post- 

war formulas . . . brand new method of application . . 

no special equipment or experience required . ‘ thou- 

sands of satisfied users. 

Regular kit $2.75 
at your dealer or send money “order to us. Postage free. 


MAJOR GUN BLUE co. 4038 So. Upton, 


Minneapolis 10, Minn 
make 








INSTANT GUN BLUE 


$1.00 Kit... Removes grease, penetrates rust, leaves 
@ satin blue- bleck finish. Takes minutes, not hours 
Kit includes Gun Blue, cotton, Crocus cloth and 
teel wool. Ask your dealer or write for folder 


[.s.vAn SORDEN & SOW "cio 








Get Your Copy of 
HILDEBRANDT'S HINTS 


Filled with ideas on fishing illustra 
tions and informotion on HILDEBRANDT 
SPINNERS, FUES ond LEADERS. Yeor in 
and year ovt for over 50 years Hilde- 
brondt Spinners and Flies have been 
CONSISTENT fish getters. 

Ask for your FREE “HINTS” TODAY 


430 High St. Logansport, Ind. 
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NO MORE ALI/BI/S! 
BAG THAT GAME! 
USE “KERNOLITE” L: : 
SHOOTING GOGGLES * ~~" 


Reduces glare—improves 
Al vision—increases shoot- 
so Ground to Prescriptions jing accuracy. Write NOW 

r Folder N 


@ KERN MOSS OPTICAL COMPANY 
12 John St. 6. ¥. S. 7, %. Ve 




















| the Owens, on the east slope of the 


|mally are abundant from the start of 


| wing doves, too, along the Coloradd 


| (California’s game laws make no dis- 
| tinction between mourning and white- 





GUN BLUE KITS | 








mento, in the northern part of the state; 
San Joaquin, in the central section, and 


Sierra Nevada Mountains. Doves nor- 
the season until cold weather sends them 
scurrying to sun-baked Imperial Valley 
and Mexico. During the season in Im- 


perial County it’s possible to bag white- 


River where they range from Arizona. 





wing doves.) 
Many farms are posted, but a cour- 


| teous request to shoot and a promise 


to keep out of range of livestock, chick 
ens, and farmhouses usually will win 
permission. 
Plenty of dove shooters prefer the 20| 
gauge. No doubt but that it’s more | 
sporting, but if the birds are scarce and 
wild after the season starts, I prefer a 
12 and high-base shells. They're hard to 
find if they're not dropped clean. 
Thanks to Frank and his doves com 
ing to our rescue, Squire and I found | 
the duck, quail, and pheasant seasons | 
weren't so disappointing as we'd ex 
pected. Maybe the preseason forecasts | 
were too pessimistic, and maybe there 
were more birds than the wardens 
thought. Or perhaps, and this seems a 


| pretty shrewd guess, we had so much | 
| practice with the wild-flying barnyard 


bombshells that we just hit a bigger 
percentage than we used to! 





104 Years Old, He Plans 
Next Season’s Fishing 





AST autumn OvTtpoor Lire published an 
item about an old gentleman in Ohio 
who, at 97 years of age, was said to be 
the oldest active fisherman in the U.S 
Permit me to present my candidate 
for that honor. He is Warren William 
Franklin Butler, of Lincoln, Maine. At 
the close of the last fishing season 
“Gramps” Butler, as everybody calls 
him, was 103-—-and he was still enjoying 
his favorite sport. I know, because I was 
his guide. Moreover, he traveled by ai1 
plane back and forth from his home to 
Grand Lake Stream where we fished 
Gramps probably will be 104 by the 
time this is printed, for he was born in 
Rome, Maine, on November 16, 1843. Up 
to 2 years ago he went fishing alone in 
his own canoe and it was nothing un- 
usual for him to remain overnight at 
a fishing camp. Early in November, 
which was the last time I saw him, he 
was busy with a bucksaw, cutting his 


| winter wood. He made a tentative date 


to go fishing with me again next spring. 
—Walter Elismore 
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WARM 


IN COLDEST 
WEATHER 


IDEAL FOR 


HUNTERS 
WOODSMEN 
SKI CLUBS 

FARMERS 


TRUCK 
DRIVERS 


FOOTBALL 
FANS 


Double s* itched 


\: able 
j pliad ined 


of, Full shearling | 


Eull length of each leg 
an and take off. 
and 


table sturdy leather 


each knee 


into 
round ankle and 
sgiy ervey 


MONEY BACK IF YOU 
ARE NOT SATISFIED 


AMAZING LOW 

PRICE 

hese pants are BRAND 

NEW U. S. Gov't Surplus 

ffered direct to you at 

LESS than '/, actual cost 

to U. S. Gov't. 

5900 S. Flores Street 


San Antonio, Texas 


s Leather Pants 


for $11.75 each is 
d. No C.0.9. 








NEW LACQUER KIT 
New spray gun works like 
Magic renewing old 
rods, tackle, sport and 
items. Kit includes every- 
thing for spraying orbrush- 
ing: spray gun, 6 lac- 
, brushes, thinher, life- 
ke ate al instractions 
—only $1.35 plus 15¢ pstg. 
Satisfaction a 
NETCRAFT CO 
Dept. 36 T 1 














for brush cutting and —_ 
road travel. Clears land of brush, saplings and large 
trees. Goes anywhere on its own power. Hills 
no obstacle. Most useful saw ever built—pulley 
for belt work. Reclaim waste land this easy 4 
wey. Make big money doing custom work. 
ndorsed by Conservation experts. Post Hole 
er attachment available. a it hole 
ds. Send f Bt 


seconds. ‘or FREE details today. 
_OTTAWA MFG.CO., 


™ 































FISHING LURES 
CATCH 
FISH 
WHEREVER 
THEY ARE! 






PATENTED 








BAIT CO. 
2, TEXAS 


AIR B E NJA M N 
PIONEERS—LEADERS 
Send for Free Folder of Latest Models Today 
If you want a REAL GUN for PRACTICAL USE inside 
or outdoors, get a SAFE— CLEAN — ECONOMICAL 
ENJAMIN with Amazing Accuracy ap 
‘ower. Use BENJAMIN H-C 
RESULTS in all Rified Mode 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE Co., 804 Marion St. St. Louis 


RIFLES 





4-866 Walnut St., Ottawa, Kan. 
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is. WRITE AT ONCE. 
4, Mo. 





KEEP HEADED STRAIGHT IN ‘48 
with a HULL AUTOMOBILE COMPASS 


Start the HULL COMPASS driving 
habit. It's the safe, sure way to avoid 
confusion, wrong-way travel. BEACON- 


ALIVE Illuminated, for night and day @ 
driving, $5.95; STREAMLINE, $3.95. 
At your dealer's. Write for literature 





HULL MFG. CO., P. 0. Box 245-71. Warren, Ohio 
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Fly Rod for Northerns 


(Continued from page 33) 


Now I stood near the end of the dock 
where I could see the pike and cast out 
beyond the drop-off again. I pulled the 
lure back slowly, erratically, right 
among the imperturbable fish. I held 
my breath, I think, as I brought the 
spoon past them, but nothing at all 
happened. 

Then when a couple of feet separated 
the nearest fish and the lure, I gave it 
a little extra motion. The fish flashed 
in for the kill, closed down on the lure, 
and I jerked the barb home. 

“That one of the Northerns?” Shorty 
asked from shore. 

“Nothing else,” I answered. 

“Well, I'll be!” was all he said. 

The fish went out toward the middle 
of the bay, fairly fast, but in no mad 
rush. Out maybe forty feet he came 
up and tail-walked briefly. Going back, 
he peeled off a few more feet of line, 
then turned reluctantly. I got most of 
the line back, and then he really got 
mad. After coming part way out again, 
he raced away faster than on his first 
run. When he stopped this time he tried 
by a series of jerks to rid himself of the 
unseen enemy that was plaguing him, 
but the rod tip prevented him from at- 
taining any success. 

Gene Johnson was standing back of 
me now with a long-handled net, and 
shortly he scooped it under the badly 
tired fish. We hung it on the scales, 
and the pointer stopped at just above 
five pounds. 

“Well, I'll be!” Shorty exclaimed once 
more, 


“You said that before,” I reminded 
him. 
“Seventeen fishermen, at least, have 


tried to hook one of those Northerns,” 
he said. “And you land one with a sun- 
fish outfit!” 

“Not quite,” I said. “It’s a bass outfit. 


| And besides, maybe this one was an 
accident.” 

“Yeah, maybe it was ... maybe it 
was.” 

Besides renting boats, Shorty is a 





guide, but this was a way of taking fish 
that wasn’t in his book. In his defense, 
however, it must be said that he is an 
expert at taking wall-eyes with a bait 
rod, the sport pursued by Cormorant 
anglers almost to a man. 

In a little while I had the second 
pike solidly hooked. The fish fought a 
battle even more slashing than the first, 
but he ended up in Gene’s net. Again 
Shorty professed to be completely sur- 
prised. 

The third fish sneaked up on the tid- 


| bit, was hooked, and fought his way to 


the net. These last two each weighed 
more than five pounds, one of them close 
to six. I wanted to release them, but 
Shorty said he wanted them for some 
neighbors. 

The biggest of the lot was still out 
there, and if he was perturbed the only 
sign he gave was to move away a little 
toward the drop-off. Confident now that 
I'd hook this last one in short order, I 
duplicated the other casts, pulled the 
lure right past him—and he ignored it. 
I cast again, but he’d have absolutely 
none of it. 

Again and again I tried, but this baby 
apparently was suspicious from seeing 
three of his fellows disappear after 
chasing an odd-looking shiner that was 
hardly big enough to bother with any- 
way. 

As I continued to fish unsuccessfully, 
Shorty regained some of his equilibrium. 


After all, the law of averages might be 
stretched to account for three foolish 
fish in the lake, but they couldn’t all be 
that dumb. In at least a small measure 
his reputation had been temporarily at 
stake. 

Now it was beginning to look as if my 
reputation was at stake too! 

I changed to a miniature bucktail and 
spinner, offered it to the pike, but fi 
all I could tell he might as well have 
been blind. The white bucktail was 
changed to a black one, the black ex 
changed for a red, and then the red for 
a yellow. 

Streamer flies, other spoons and spin- 
ners, and baby plugs were tried in turn, 
with negative results. He did follow 
one of the tiny plugs for a short di 
tance, in a rather disinterested manne 
I thought, but refused to take it. He 
remained in his new position a little 
closer to the dock. 

Back to shore I went for a rest and 
to give the fish a rest. Shorty had lost 
interest and disappeared. I smoked and 
rummaged through the box looking fo! 
something new with which to interest 
the pike. 

Finally I found a little silver fly-rod 
minnow that might be mistaken for a 
shiner. This baby had a No. 10 hook in 
the tail. 

The dark hulk of the pike still showed 
when I returned to my stand at the end 
of the dock. I netted half a dozen 
shiners from the box, tossed one out 
near the pike. He showed interest, but 
let the little fellow escape. The second 
one got off scot-free too, although the 
pike appeared excited. The third one 
dived close to the pike’s head and was 
taken cautiously. The pike went out of 
his way for the fourth minnow, and lost 


all caution on the last two. My time, 
I told myself, had arrived. 
Immediately I tossed out the fake 


shiner, pulled it jerkily toward the fish. 
Without hesitation he closed in on it, 
clamped down, and I jabbed the little 
hook home. 

Momentarily the pike hesitated. Then 
he turned, hit my offering, and gathering 
speed flashed away in one of the fastest 
runs I have ever seen a pike make in 
any water. 

Plenty of line was gone when he 
finally slowed, stopped, and surged out 
clear of the surface. Back he somer- 
saulted, and away he went again, pull- 
ing more line off the reel before I turned 
him. 

Slowly he came back, fighting the rod 
tip all the way. When I had perhaps 
half of my line in, he decided to help 
things along by coming straight for the 
dock. 

Afraid that he might tangle line and 
leader on the pier, I ran backward to 
shore, paying out line. Along shore I 
ran and finally turned him in my 
direction, away from the dock. 

He came in tugging for a few seconds, 
then started another mad rush out into 
the bay. I got him part way back from 
that one, and he made another. Back 
and forth he went, again and again, 
while I worked up and down the shore, 
keeping him away from the dock each 
time he headed for it. 

I marveled that the leader did not 
catch and sever on one of his razorlike 
teeth. 

Shorty was back now, watching the 
fun and shouting advice and encourage- 
ment. 

The water was too shallow 
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him on shore, without a wetting, so 
when he had tired sufficiently I worked 
my way back to the dock and deeper 
water. Gene finally netted the weary 
fish. 

When we hung it on the scales, the 
pointer wavered at the eight-pound 
mark. I have handled twenty-pound 
fish on a bait rod with less effort and in 
less time—and with less fun. 

“It was the leader,” Shorty said. “That 
leader did the trick. No one else thought 
of using a nylon leader.” 

He had to rationalize it somehow, and 
probably, I thought to myself, he was 
right. 

During the following August 
vall-eye fishing was reported 


when 
poor at 


most of the camps on Cormorant, I re- 
turned to Shorty’s. 

“Wonderful!” Shorty answered my 
query as to the fishing. 

“How come, when others aren't get- 
ting them?” 

“It’s the leaders! We're using nylon 
leaders.” 

“Where did you learn that trick?” 

“Read it in a magazine,” he joked. 

He showed me the leader material, 
probably about fifteen-pound test, that 
they had been using instead of wire 
with their bait-rod rigs. 

It was hot and there were no fish 
hanging around the dock, so we went 
out over deep water and took our limit 
of wall-eyes—using nylon leaders. 


Bruisers in Bristles 


(Continued from page 23) 


salamanders, known to the mountain 
people as spring lizards, which the hogs 
root out from under dead leaves and 
rocks in the shallow creeks. To what 
extent they feed in autumn on persim- 
mons, grapes, and other wild fruit, no 
one seems to know. But in any event, 
there is never a season when they do 
not have an abundance of food at hand 
on the ridges and in the laurel thickets. 

Most of their feeding is done at night, 
between early dusk and daybreak. Day- 
times they lie up in the thickest laurel 
tangles they can find. It’s there the 
dogs jump them, cold-trailing them 
down off the ridges where they have fed. 

Traveling by himself, a lone boar will 
cover ten miles in a night. Running 
ahead of a pack of hounds, he will go 
twice that far before he turns to circle 
back toward the place where he was 
started. A sow or a young hog is fairly 
easily overtaken and killed. They “circle 
like a rabbit,” the veteran boar hunters 
say with some contempt. But not an old 
boar. He heads out of the country at 
the first throaty outburst of the dogs on 
his track. He keeps to rocky, broken 
country, smashing his way through 
laurel thickets, jumping off low ledges, 
taking to water to confuse the hounds if 
he has the chance. His speed is sur- 
prising for a hog. 

“Maybe he can’t run quite as fast as 
a deer,” one man told me, “but he lasts 
longer—and he can sure go a fur piece 
in a mornin’!” 

Crowded hard by the dogs, the boar 
does something no black bear ever 
does. He comes to bay to fight off his 
pursuers while there is still plenty of 
running steam left in him, long before 
he has any intention of making his final 
stand. 

He backs in against a rock, a log, or 
a thick tangle of brush, where he is 
safe from flank attack, and _ stands 
braced and ready, daring the hounds te 
come and get him. His pig eyes flame 
with red rage, the gray bristles rise on 
end along his back. He's at his best 
now. He’s built for this business; high 
and sturdy in the shoulders, low and 
light-footed in the hams. The odds are 
on his side, here in this laurel-fringed 
arena, and he knows it. No pack of dogs 
that ever ran the mountains can kill 
him or even whip him in such a place. 
The hounds understand that as well as 
the hog does. So long as the hunters do 
not come up he is far safer than the 
pack. And if the dogs have had much 
experience in this close-quarter business 
they do their hog fighting at a discreet 
distance, 
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They form a 
boar, but none 


the 
than a 


tight circle around 
ventures nearer 
dozen feet, unless he be a dog with 
Airedale or feist blood to make him 
reckless. The rolling, eager bugle song 
of the trail has changed now to a 
frenzied chopping. Every dog in the 
pack is shouting that the hog is bayed, 
calling the distant hunters up to do their 
share. 

Now and then a dog darts in, feinting 
at the boar but never closing. The hog 
pivots to meet him, sure-footed and 
quick, swinging his sloping withers 
aside and offering tusk and shoulder 
like dagger and shield. But the hound 
wants none of that. He may manage a 
nip from behind before the boar turns, 
especially if another of the pack is 
feinting at the same time from the other 
side, but he knows better than to hang 
on until the tusks make their gleaming 
arc in his direction. Unless there is that 
much discretion in his make-up, his days 
as a hog-hunting dog are destined to be 
very few. 

Through the whole fracas, while the 





dogs keep the mountains ringing with | 


their clamor, the boar is silent. It is 
not in him to squeal, (Even when 
crippled by a rifle slug and down under 
the pack with no chance of getting up 
again, he still will fight without sound.) 
His only contribution to the racket of 
battle is the sharp, trap-jaw clashing of 
his tusks as he whips his head 
side to 


from 
side 


| 


Finally he gets enough of this shadow | 


boxing with dogs 
and settle things. After all, he stopped 
not because he was winded and could 
run no farther, but because he was be 

side himself with rage at the baying 
pack hanging relentlessly on his heels 

He stopped to fight it out, to kill or be 
killed. But the hounds are too canny 
for that, and it comes into his hog brain 
that he has loitered long enough. He is 
sufficiently wary to sense that men fol 

low the dogs. 

A black bear, brought to a stand, 
rarely breaks bay; he is fat and played 
out when the hounds come up with him 
the first time. Not so the boar. Lean, 
tough, and long-winded, he’s ready to 
run or fight, whichever seems best 
suited to saving his skin. So now he 
makes ready to break bay. 

“Ain’t no pack can hold ‘’em,” the 
mountain hunters will tell you. “You| 
see a hawg fightin’ the dogs and pretty | 
soon he puts that old long snout right 
down to the ground and his head starts | 
swingin’ from one side to the other. 
That’s the time to watch out! That’s 


that will not close 
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THE LURE—NO DRAG! 


INSTANT. STOP WHEN LURE 
STRIKES—NO BACK-LASH! 
Don't let ‘fly-wheel action” keep 
spoiling your casts. Get a Langley! 
Make perfect casts every time —drop 
your line in “spots” as far as 100 feet 


' . 
away 


Why this amazing difference? Because 
the “heart” of your cast is the spin- 
ning spool in your reel. Most reels 
have “fly-wheel action”! They're slow- 
to-start and slow-to-stop spinning. 
this causes (1) casting drag and (2) 


back-lash 


The Langley Streamlite with the sen- 
sational Ant/-Inertia Spool eliminates 
It starts and stops 


$12.50. 


fly-wheel action’! 


with the lure! Streamlite - 


Other Langley Reels with the Ant- 
Inertia Spool from $8.75 to $15.00. 
See these beauties at your dealer. 
LANGLEY CORPORATION, 
makers of Field Tested Fishing Reels, 
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AMERICAN-MADE 


FISH HOOKS 


Yes, you hook more fish and land 
more fish with a DeWitt hook on the 
end of your line. 

DeWitt hooks have good tough barbs 
and fine points that stay sharp. They 
are made of specially heat treated steel 
for extra strength. Get the hooks with 
sharper points-get DeWitt American- 
Made Fish Hooks. 


Write for Catalogs. 
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CRYSTAL TOP BOXES — Swell for keeping hooks, 
snaps, swivels, flies, spinners, sinkers, reel parts, 
etc. Seamless, all metal, bronze finished boxes; 
plastic crystal lids. Dia. sizes: 1'”", 174", 234". As- 
sortment of 18 boxes only $1 plus 10c pstg., or 40 
for $2 plus 15c pstg. Fishing catalog included free. 


Dept. 36, NETCRAFT CO. Toledo 12, Ohio 





Fine TONKIN CANE RODS and STICKS 


FLY RODS: 2 piece, 7'to9' and 3-piece7'2'to9!'»’, 





all in 3 weights. Also unfinished sticks for above. 
Casting rod sections, 5' 4 6’ and 6'4” for fishing 
and tournament. Al! of choicest Tonkin and wa- 


Ferrules. Fittings. Make your own 
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terproof glue 
rods 
Write for Catalog 


8065-2 GRAND RIVER AVE., DETROIT 4, MICH. 





. . 
Thompson Fly Tying Kits 
make ideal gifts for Christmas. These kits are 
fully described in our new catalog, along with 
our complete line of ORIGINAL THOMPSON 
TACKLETOOLS. Send for our catalog. 
D. H. THOMPSON 


335 Walnut Ave. Elgin, Illinois 








New Designs in 
FRANZITE GRIP 


Modernize Your Gun! improve Your Score! 
Most durabie grips made. Positively unoreak- 
able! For Colt, Smith & Wesson. Hi-Standard. 
Ortgies, Luger & Mausers in a wide choice of 
beautiful designs in ivory. pearl, Walnut, Onyx, etc. 
Low orices EE CATALOG Dealers Wanted 


SPORTS, INC., (Mirs.) 5591 Broadway, Dept. C-1, Chicago 40, ill. 
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just like a tiger twitchin’ his tail. That 
hawg’s comin’ out and they can’t nothin’ 
stop him but a bullet. And when he 
comes, he’s gonna get him a hound or 
two on the way. If there’s a man in 
front of him, he’s gonna get him, too!” 

Breaking bay, the boar seems to pick 
the spot in the circle of dogs where he 
will smash through. Unlucky the dog 
that does not get out of his way. The 
wicked head, the long black snout, the 
froth-flecked jaws, held low to the 
ground as he comes charging out, whip 
suddenly up with the piston force of the 
brawny shoulders behind them. The 
long, gleaming tusks slash an arc like 
short ivory swords. If they connect, the 
dog is tossed three or four times his own 
length, cut as by a razor. 

If he loses his footing the boar may 
swing aside, heedless of the pack that 
swarms suddenly over him, just long 
enough to get his jaws on the hound’s 
neck and crush the spine as if with 
bolt cutters. Then, satisfied with the 
revenge he has taken, he dashes off into 
the laurel—-and the dogs change back to 
the trail song once more. 

At best, the hound he attacks will hunt 
no more that season. 

No other big game they follow in this 
country is so dangerous to dogs as the 
wild boar. Fearless, savage, and quick, 
he offers the greatest risk a hound can 
be asked to take. Far more dogs are 
maimed and killed on the Tennessee 
boar hunts than on the bear hunts 
staged regularly in those same moun- 
tains. 

Nor does the hog hesitate to attack a 
man if they come together at close quar- 
ters. Paul Moore, a photographer cov- 
ering the boar hunts for the Tennessee 
Department of Conservation a few years 
back, proved that point conclusively. 

The hounds bayed a big boar after a 
long chase, whereupon Moore and the 
guide in charge of the pack closed in for 
pictures and the kill. The hog saw them 
coming and promptly broke bay. But 
instead of taking to his heels for a 
get-away, he charged the men headlong 
the instant he came slamming through 
the ring of dogs. It was a great chance 
for an action picture, and Moore kept 
his eyes glued to his view finder as the 
boar raced at him. He was counting on 
the guide to intervene in time, so he 
made two shots of the charging hog 
before he looked around. The guide was 
halfway up a tree and climbing fast! 

With the hog only four or five yards 
away, Moore picked the nearest avail- 
able oak and scrambled for altitude. 
Safe in a fork a dozen feet off the 
ground, he watched the boar vent his 
rage on the camera and tripod, tram- 
pling and ripping the entire outfit to 
shreds. With the camera went two of 
the greatest head-on action pictures 
Moore had ever made of a wild animal. 
However, he evened the score by killing 
the boar later in the day. 

All wild-boar hunting in Tennessee is 
done under careful supervision by the 
Department of Conservation. The De- 
partment arranges a series of hunts each 
fall in the Tellico Wildlife Management 
Area, a 60,000-acre tract in the Cherokee 
National Forest, and carries them out 
in codperation with the United States 
Forest Service. 

The Tellico Wildlife Area, just east 
of Tellico Plains on the western slope 
of the Great Smokies, has been set aside 
by the Forest Service to insure the best 
possible use of its game and fish. It 
harbors about 1,000 wild hogs, accord- 
ing to estimates of Tennessee game men, 
plus a heavy population of black bears, 
a light deer supply, a few wild turkeys, 
and assorted small game. 


The shooting of small game is banned 
and big game is taken only on organized 
hunts. A number of bear hunts are 
staged each fall in addition to those for 
hogs. All boar hunting in Tennessee is 
limited to this area and the kill, while 
not large, is sufficient to win the state 
a nation-wide reputation for the sport 

A dozen or so boar hunts are organ 
ized each fall, following a pattern laid 
down many years ago. Each hunt lasts 
two days unless the party kills its lega 
limit of two boars the first day. Eacl 
party consists of at least eight and not 
more than fifteen hunters.- The Tennes 
see Department of Conservation issues 
a permit for each hunt to one hunte: 
making application, and he then organ 
izes his own party. In the event the 
number of applications received exceeds 
the number of hunts to be approved, the 
permits are awarded by drawing lots 
Usually, however, there are enough 
hunts to go around and no difficulty is 
experienced on that score. 

Tennessee charges $35 for each per- 
mit. Figure on another $50 for the serv- 
ices of guides and dogs. The total cosi 
of $85 for the hunt, divided among a 
party of hunters, is not excessive fo: 
the brand of sport supplied. In addition, 
each hunter must have a Tennessee 
hunting license, either resident or non 
resident as the case may be. The boar 
hunts, incidentally, attract visiting 
sportsmen from many parts of the 
country. 

The regulations are designed to pre- 
vent too heavy a kill of hogs and to 
distribute the hunting privileges of the 
area fairly among the greatest possible 
number of sportsmen. They ban rifles 
of a caliber smaller than the .250/3000, 
shotguns smaller than 20 gauge, buck- 
shot, rifle ammunition not of soft-nose, 
hollow-point, or expanding type. Bow 
and arrow are permitted, but rarely 
used. 

Few hunting parties fail to get the 
legal limit of two hogs. Not all come 
in with big boars, however. There is no 
sex protection on the hogs and it is cus- 
tomary to kill whatever the dogs bring 
to bay. In the case of a small hog, 
weighing less than 100 pounds, in fact, 
the dogs are likely to maul and injure it 
so severely that the hunters have no 
choice about taking it. In the event that 
more than the limit is taken on a hunt 
the party is assessed an additional fee 
of $20 for each hog in excess of two. 

The hunting parties divide into two 
groups, drivers and standers. The latter 
take locations along mountain roads and 
streams, on trails, in gaps, and other 
places where experience and knowledge 
of boar habits indicate the hog is likely 
to cross. The drivers, usually not more 
than two or three in number, go with 
the guides and dogs to locate a fresh 
track and get the boar up from his day- 
time hiding place. 

The drivers have hard going but the 
odds of the hunt favor them, especially 
if a sow or small boar is jumped. Such 
an animal is likely to come to bay in a 
short time, giving the drivers a better 
chance than the standers of being in on 
the kill. If an old boar is started, how- 
ever, there is little likelihood that the 
drivers will be able to keep the hounds 
within hearing and follow the chase 
cross-country through the mountains 
until the hog is bayed. Luck is far 
more likely to be with the standers then. 

The best packs of boar dogs in the 
Tellico country are owned by the Ellis 
brothers, Zack, Zeke, and Ben. These 
mountain men and their dogs are regu- 
larly engaged by the Department of Con- 
servation for the hog hunts. The Ellis 
packs are known wherever Tennessee 
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boar hunting is talked about. The dos 
e of mixed blood but all boast at least 
trace of Plott-hound ancestry, the 
eed famous for bear and boar hunting 
roughout those mountains. 

I spent a couple of days one Novem- 
r with Zack Ellis and Ben's boy, Bill, 
llowing their hog dogs. I saw the pack 
nleashed and put on a fresh boar track 
shortly after sunrise one frosty morn- 
ing. They took the trail down off the 
side of a steep ridge into a densely tim 
bered cove, where they circled and 
iwled for the better part of an hour, 
raveling the mystifying skein of cold 
tracks. 

Then they struck the hog hot, where 
he’d raced up out of the rhododendron 


ingles along a tiny mountain branch, 
ind the music of the pack for the next 
fifteen minutes was wild and fierce. The 


dogs went straight away up the side of 
the mountain. We did our best to follow, 
but the brushy slope was so steep that I 
actually crawled on all fours at times 
under the laurel tangles and around 
huge rocks. 

There was no hope of following the 
dogs long in such country as that. They 
reached the crest of the ridge in a quar- 
ter of an hour. Then their voices faded 
swiftly and died out. We gave up our 
desperate, heartbreaking climb 

Only once, later that day, did [ hear 
the dogs again. That was in early after- 
noon when they swung down in a wide 
circle along the North River, miles from 
the starting point, and a group of us 


It's Fun to 


(Continued fre 


around 
caught 


could climb over; some I went 

Above me and off to one side I 
the flash of a white flag as a dee 
jumped out of sight over the next hog- 
back. My heart had already been thump- 
ing to keep up my oxygen supply, but 
now it really hammered. 

Chances are he'll go up the next gully, 
I thought. He’s not scared much, Prob- 
ably run a little way, stop in a thicket, 


and watch his back trail. Might be a doe, 
but maybe it’s a buck. Get going, chee- 
chako. 

I climbed up a couple of hundred 
yards, trying not to make any more 
noise than a light breeze. Then I 
sneaked over the hogback, stopping as 
soon as I cleared the crest and could 
see. I looked down, naturally. Nothing 
moved, nothing even faintly resembled 


a deer. I sat on a jutting point of rock, 
laid the rifle beside me, got out the 
glasses, and worked over the thickets 
for ten minutes. Nothing. 

Then I took a squint up the hill, and 
there was a three-point buck standing 
behind a bush about 100 yards away, 


watching me and not even batting his 
eyes. I probably wouldn't have seen him 
at all without the glasses. 

Moving slower than a porcupine in a 
tree, I slipped the glasses back in my 


shirt and, moving like a character in 
1 slow-motion movie, got my rifle. It’s 
i lot easier to hit a standing buck than 
one jumping, and they spook mighty 
easy at a sudden movement 


He was quartering toward me, and 
[ laid the post in my just behind 
his shoulder. At the shot, he took off 
in those long bounds that make a deer 
look like a rubber ball—hit and bounce, 
hit and bounce. Where everything had 
been so quiet that I could hear the 
leaves drop, there was now more noise 
than a herd of elephants would make. 
The buck didn’t appear to care where 
he went or what he ran into. He was 


‘scope 
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as the hair 
about 


him out 
hours of heavy 


and 
before I was on the main highway with 
its string of 
much 
sight or 
for at least a year. 
enough to 
anyway. | 


stationed along 
for a few minutes that 
come out to us 
we had 
a ridge and 
hearing again. 


the boar would 
But he was cannier than 


A couple of hours after 


that, and four or five miles away, one 
of the dogs came out to two hunters 
standing on a rocky road far above 
Pheasant Branch. The hound walked 


slowly, as if in pain. 
to them they could see blood trickling 
down from a chest wound. 

He was cut just behind a foreleg, from 
the breastbone out’ four or five 
along a rib, as if by a surgeon's scalpel; 
when the edges of the cut were parted, 


When he came up 


a lung lay exposed. Somewhere in the 
mountains between the two roads, the 
boar had made a stand, broken bay, got 


himself a dog, and traveled on into even 
wilder and more rugged country. 

“That hawg just t’uk out for 
Carolina,” 
ered at the end of the day at the Tennes- 
see Department of Conservation check- 
ing station at Pheasant Field on the 
upper Tellico. 

At noon the next day five of the dogs 
were not back yet. teckon they'll come 
home tonight,” Zack opined. “Them as 
gets home at all, that is.” 

Dogs that take a wild-boar 
going up against a tough 


track are 
proposition. 


Unless they've got judgment, staying 
power, and sixteen ounces of guts to 
every pound of dog, it’s no use to put 


them down in hog country! 


Go Alone 
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cutting his own trail through the thicket 


down in the gully. 

I knew he was hit, or he never would 
have run down past me like that. But I 
threw a couple of more shots when I} 
could get a glimpse of him. All at once, | 


at the end of a jump, instead of bounc 
ing again he went rolling and tumbling 
end over end in a tangle of legs, hoofs, 
horns, and brush. That was as far as 
he got. My first shot, the only 
hit him, had done the job. 

[ looked at my watch. Exactly 7:10, 
and my hunting trip was over. It 
be another year before I could again 
play at being a primitive man—with 
such modern trimmings, of course, as a 
high-powered rifle and an easy-chair to 
make it convenient. 

[ dressed the buck, 
an opening as I could, so that he 
wouldn't get full of dirt and leaves 
Then I unwrapped a short piece of rope 


cutting as small | 


that I carried with me, tied one end to 
his horns, and the other to the middle 
of a stick about a foot long, which I 
used as a handle. I slung my rifle over 
my shoulder and started pulling and 
hauling. 

Of course we went right to the bot- | 
tom of the draw, where all the down} 
trees lay and the brush was as thick | 


on a dog. The deer weighed 
175 pounds dressed, and he kept 


me sweating. However, I was as happy 
as a lark. I had my buck, I'd got him 
alone, and so help me, I would take | 


alone. I did—in 
work, 

I loaded him on the car, 
headed for Seattle. It 


nearly five | 


broke 
wasn't 


camp, 
long 


wasn't 
out of 
again 
But I'd had my fun; | 
hold me till next time, | 


automobiles. There 
that I would be 
sound of human beings 


chance 


a fire-truck road hoped | 


figured. He turned back across | 
the hounds passed out of 


inches | 


North | 
Ellis declared when we gath- | 
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ter repellent. not bulky. LOW- 
‘THE U.S. All sizes 
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Forest Green or Scarlet. Only $34.5 

ZE PHYR JAC KET: Weighs 2'2 Ibs i ribbed 

eck, waist Tan or brown, $24.75 

GALE-BRE AKEI R VEST: Weighs 1 Ib. Wool 

ribbed collar 3} pockets, heavy zipper. $13.95 

DOWN PANTS: Weigh 145 lbs. Large pockets 
ribbed ankle Brown or Scarlet. Waist 
26 to 44. Only $26.00 

STRAT-O-BAG: All-down sleeping bag, 36 x 78. 

ill zipper so » bags will zip together. Weight 

6 Ibs “$27 00 


ARMY SURPLUS: Down pants. Air Corps, weigh 
: 2 Ibs.. size i to 42. New, $10.95. Shoe Pacs 
2 inch, sizes 6 to bl. New, only $6.95 


FREE A genuine Berkeley cigarette light- 

er ($2.00 value) with every order 
Send money order or check. Postage prepaid 
money back larantee 


LIGHT TACKLE COMPANY 


Route 8 North Kansas City, Missouri 
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Clinic’s FREE Book. Write today. No obligation. 
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ARTHRITIS-NEURITIS-SCIATICA 
If you suffer the agonizing pains 
of these diseases when the usual 
remedies have failed, learn about 
a new trustworthy, modern, non- 
treatment method. This marvelous 


Excelsior Springs, Mo. 








tnasterkeys, repair, install, service, 

etc. New self-instruction lessons for 
‘very handyman, homeowner, carpen- 

ter, mechanic, service — 

itor, fix-it shop, hardw d 

r,gunemith, 53 easy iituste ated 
lessons, Full price only $3.95 
postpaid; or COD pius post- 
age Satisfaction or refund 
guaranteed 


1139 S. Wabash, Dept A24, Chicago 5, 11. 
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SELECT WINTER SPORTSWEAR WISELY— 
HERE’S ADVICE ON TYPES AND FABRICS 


HE ARMY has a saying that to 
keep warm in cold weather you 
must avoid getting hot. This is 
sound advice because many of the 
chills suffered by the winter sportsman 
are due to overheating which causes 
excessive perspiration. As everyone 
knows, moisture is an excellent conduc- 
tor of heat and when clothing becomes 
damp it permits the body warmth, on 
which we depend for comfort, to escape. 
This fact helps us understand why wear- 
ing too many or too-heavy garments in 
low temperatures can defeat the very 
purpose we try to achieve. One can actu- 
ally be more comfortable while hunting, 
skiing, snowshoeing, skating, or hiking 
in winter if slightly underdressed in- 
stead of bundled up too heavily. 
Striking a comfortable balance in 
clothing weight is difficult when you 
follow a sport that includes periods of 
both action and rest. If you dress down 
to prevent sweating during active 
periods, you may chill dangerously while 
resting. A good plan is to wear several 
layers of clothing, some of which can 
be removed and carried as conditions 
require. During vigorous exercise a wool 
shirt is often enough to wear beneath a 
light windproof parka. Some skiers strip 
to their underwear above the waist in 
very cold weather. This doesn’t provide 


adequate protection during stops for 
rest or lunch so a warm jacket or 
sweater is carried to don as soon as 


the strenuous action ceases. 

No clothing is warm in itself. Acting 
merely as a good insulator and a poor 
conductor, it holds the body's heat in 
and prevents it from escaping into the 
atmosphere. Motionless air is one of the 
best insulators and the value of cold- 
weather garments can be measured ac- 
curately by the amount of entrapped air 
inside them. Wool holds innumerable 
tiny pockets of air between its fibers 
So do feathers and down. Fur traps air 
between its hairs. Some skins, such as 
those of caribou, have hollow hairs 
which make them even warmer than 
other kinds. Several layers of thin 
clothing are warmer than one thick 
garment of equal weight because of the 


air pockets which exist between the 
plies. 

Wool, fur, and waterfowl! feathers or 
down conserve body heat during ex- 


tremely cold weather. Cotton is the least 
effective because it absorbs and holds 
moisture. (Cotton fabric, however, is 
suitable for windproof parkas and the 
outer coverings of down-quilted gar- 
ments because its hard, smooth surface 
won't collect and hold snow readily.) 
In very low temperatures, such as 
those existing within the Arctic Circle, 
explorers usually wear special hand- 
made Eskimo garments because they 
are so efficient, safe, and comfortable. 
No other group has developed better 
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clothing for protection against rigorous 
conditions of temperature and climate. 
Every highly specialized garment is 
made from the hide of the most suitable 
animal of proper sex that was killed at 
the right season of year to meet condi- 
tions under which the hide will be worn. 


In the Far North underwear is made 
from light skins with the fur turned 
inside for greatest warmth. Outer gar- 


ments have their fur on the outside for 
maximum protection against snow and 
frost. Seams of special footgear are 
sewed with sinew that expands when 
wet to prevent snow water seeping 
through. 

Outfitting for arctic travel requires 
considerable experience. Clothing for 
use in the most rigorous temperatures 
should be purchased on the spot. For 
winter wear in southern Canada and 
northern. United States, however, ordi- 
nary ready-made garments of wool and 
waterfowl down will suffice. 

Cold-weather clothing 
loosely. If it binds it may restrict the 
circulation of blood which could result 
in frostbite or freezing. Entrapped air 
will be squeezed out or compressed by a 
tight fit with proportionate loss of in- 
sulating ability. 

Winter garments 
since dirt and grease mat the fabric, 
fill its air pockets, and change it from 
a good insulator to a conductor of heat. 
A soiled wool garment may be as cold 
as a damp one. Underwear, outer shirts, 
and socks should be washed often with 
mild soap and lukewarm water. 

A big problem is to keep low-tempera- 
ture clothing dry. Dampness results from 
two sources: perspiration, and snow or 
rain. Some sweating is inevitable in even 
the coldest weather and frequent drying 
of clothing is necessary to limit damp- 
ness to a safe and comfortable minimum. 
During very cold 
weather perspira- 
tion working out- 
ward through lay- 

s of clothing will 
freeze into frost 
that accumulates on 
the inner surface of 
an outside garment. 
Layers of frost are 
often found on the 
inside of a wind- 
proof parka, outer 
pair of socks, or 
the boots’ them- 
selves. 

Before you enter 
a warm tent or 
cabin, this frost 
should be removed. 
Otherwise it will 
melt, soak into the 
clothing, and when 
you go out again, 
turn into ice which 


should fit 


should be clean 


Camping «Vooderafi 
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makes a garment even colder than 
dampness. Frost and snow which have 
fallen upon or drifted into your clothes 
should also be beaten off or scraped 
away while you are outdoors. It is 
good plan to leave frosty, snowy clothing 
outside if you plan to use it again soon 
If not, carry it inside and start it drying 
at once. 


Damp garments will dry readily if 
hung in a heated room or tent. They 
should be spread out and kept wel 


separated from each other. The peak of 
a heated tent or the space close to the 
ceiling of a room is warmest. Remembe: 
that wool or leather clothing may be 
easily damaged by too much heat so 
don't try to speed the drying unduly by 
placing such materials too near the fire 
A safe plan for drying boots is to hold 
them in your hand. As long as your hand 
is comfortable, the footgear won't be 
damaged. In extreme cases of dampness 
and limited heat from a fire, unde: 
wear and socks can be dried in the 
sleeping bag at night by placing them 
against your body. 

Two different types of cold-weathe! 
clothing, outer and inner, are necessary. 
Outer gar ts should be windproof to 
protect the cells of trapped air existing 
in those worn near the skin. If wind 
penetrates the coat or parka, these 
cells are displaced and their insulating 
power reduced. Outer garments should 
be water-repellent for the same reason 
and capable of turning light rain and 
snow. They should not however be com- 
pletely waterproof because that would 
prevent perspiration from evaporating 
into the atm : phere. A waterproof cloth 


also would conduct outside cold too 
readily, causing condensation of the 
moist air close to the skin where it 


would be uncomfortable. 
Inner garments should be 
a good insulating material. 
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can be obtained almost everywhere 
Down is becoming more popular each 
season because of the variety of gar- 
ments in which it is used and also be- 
cause of its good record in keeping mili- 
tary personnel warm. No other material 
has been developed which, pound for 
pound, gives more protection than 
waterfowl down. 

Two remedies are available when you 
begin to feel overheated during vigorous 
exercise and want to cool off and avoid 
excessive perspiration. One is to remove 
a garment or two and carry them. The 
other is to make adjustments in the 
clothing without removing any of it. In 
addition to fitting loosely, winter gar- 


ments should have adjustable necks, 
cuffs, and belts. When an Eskimo be- 


comes too warm, he lifts his furs to ex- 
pose his bare stomach. Sportsmen can 


open the neck of a jacket, coat, or 
shirt, or the faist of their trousers. 
Sleeve cuffs can be unbuttoned and 


trouser legs rolled up to permit heated 
air to escape and cold air to circulate in- 
side the garments. 

A lot of exposure isn’t necessary since 
one can cool off most of the body in cold 
weather by exposing only a small area 
of flesh. Arctic explorers reduce their 
temperature materially by simply re- 
moving one or both mittens for a few 
minutes. To be instantly adjustable, 
trousers should be held up with sus- 
penders, not belts. Belts are supplied on 
some coats and parkas, not for support, 
but to control ventilation. When cold 
you naturally pull such a belt fairly 
snug; when overheated you loosen it 
to permit a more rapid inflow of cold air. 

Long woolen underwear is usually 
chosen for cold-weather service. The 
two-piece type is more convenient when 
changes are required because of damp- 


ness or. when extreme cold makes it 
necessary to wear two suits at once. If 
you've ever struggled to fit one union 


suit smoothly over another, you'll know 
what I mean. Medium or even light- 
weight fabric is advised because it is 
more comfortable on mild days and two 
layers can be worn when the tempera- 
ture drops so sharply that additional 
protection is required. 

Outer shirts should be medium-weight 
wool. You can wear two at once should 
the need arise. Wool pants are standard, 
and in regions of much snow sportsmen 
often wear an outer pair of light hard- 
weave cotton to protect the wool from 
snow and frost. In stormy weather 
trouser bottoms can be worn over and 
outside the sock tops to prevent snow 
from sticking to them. 

For added insulation of the upper 
body you have a choice of sweater, stag 
shirt, or coat or jacket made of wool, 
leather, fur, or quilted down. The last- 
named material is recommended to those 
wishing maximum comfort. Down-insu- 
lated garments are very soft and light. 
They hug the body without binding, and 
a jacket weighing less than 3 lb. has 
proved warm in temperatures as low as 
4) degrees below zero. Such a jacket is 
fairly comfortable in milder weather if 
the front is left open. Quilted-down 
coats and vests are also available. Such 
a vest, weighing only a little more than 
1 Ib., in combination with the jacket, 
has no equal for such chilly exercise as 
riding a horse or a bobsled during a 
blizzard. 

\ wool cap with tie-down tabs, helmet 
Style, will keep your head warm. When 
more warmth is required, the parka 
hood can be drawn up over the cap. 
This parka is an important cold-weather 
sarment. It resembles a 1 ng shirt ex- 
cept that the bottom is not split at the 
Sides and it is worn outside the pants. 
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impedes leg movement. 
should be approximately 4 in. above the 
knee. 

Two types of parkas are 
available. One is made of thin, hard 
cloth, usually cotton, to turn wind and 
snow and protect undergarments from 
moisture and frost. The other type is 
heavily insulated with wool or down for 
maximum warmth. It is advised mainly 
for inactive pastimes when the wearer 
must sit or stand much of the time. 
Airmen find heavy parkas very com- 
fortable in high-altitude and winter fly- 
ing. The light parka is best for 
vigorous exercises as skiing and snow- 
shoeing because there is less danger of 
overheating. Slide or drawstring fasten 
ers are preferred to button closing on 
parkas since they permit less hard snow 


to sift through and collect on inside 
garments. 

Several combinations of socks and 
boots or overshoes can be chosen t 


keep the feet warm in very cold weathe1 
My favorite for temperatures down to 
about 6 degrees below zero is the rubber- 
bottom pac with cloth or leather top 
and two or three pairs of woolen socks. 
The outside socks should be heavy and 
long, the others of regular length and 


weight. Insoles covered with felt or 
wool are necessary in rubber-bottom 
pacs to give ample insulation to bot- 
toms of the feet. The insole also ab- 


sorbs much of the perspiration and two 
pairs should be obtained so that one can 
be worn while the other dries. Boot tops 
should never be higher than 6 or 8 in 
Lace them loosely so motion of the feet 
can draw in air and squeeze it out with 
each step. This pumping exhausts some 


of the moisture. 
Ski boots worn over three pairs of 
socks and felt insoles are comfortable 


in all but the lowest temperatures. Those 
with cleated rubber soles wear longe1 
and are warmer than boots with nailed 
soles. Felt shoes or boots are excellent 
in very cold weather and especially com 
fortable during periods of inaction 
These felts are usually worn over three 
pairs of wool socks and a pair of in 
soles. Special felts with soles can be 
worn without covering, but the soft type 
should be protected with a pair of four 


buckle overshoes. Some adjustment in 
the number and thickness of inside 
socks may be necessary to keep the 


feet from overheating due to individual 
differences in resistance to cold and to 
climatic conditions. 

It is important that winter footwear 
fit comfortably without any tendency to 
bind. If too loose, the shoe slides back 
and forth with each step, wears holes 
in the socks, causes blisters, and exposes 
the feet to frostbite. On the other hand 
a cramped fit may cause the feet to be- 
come chilled and even freeze because 
so much of the insulating air is squeezed 
out of the socks, and blood circulation is 
impaired. If a boot fits well with 
pairs of socks, don’t add a third 
If you do, the boot will bind. 

When more than one pair of socks is 
worn at once, select them in graduated 
sizes with the outer ones bigger to 
give a smooth, comfortable fit. It is a 
good plan to number each sock 1, 2, and 
3 with colored yarn so there can be no 
chance of putting them on in the wrong 
order. Remember there is always a 
definite limit to bundling up our feet o1 
any other part of the body. Too much 
insulation causes excessive perspiration 
which defeats the purpose we are trying 
to achieve. Many cases of cold feet have 
been cured by reducing instead of in- 
creasing the number of socks worn in- 
side boots or shoes.—Maurice H. Decker. 
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Here are the ideal boots for all kinds of out- 
door wear. Same design, construction and 
quality as famous Paratrooper Boots. Soft, 
rugged, unusually comfortable and beavy- 
oil-treated to keep your feet dry and warm. 








All sizes 
4- 1 3 "y 
All widths 
AA-EEE 


No other boot gives you all these 
EXCEPTIONAL FEATURES 


: eavy oil 
@ Made of soft, pliable leatner with extra h y 


waterprooting ae 
@ Full 10 inch height gives _— tia 
rs deal wa - 
Balanced construction gives ' 
° Special heel and toe construction prevents on 
= Counter, box toe and bottom filler all leather. Sha 
is made of steel 
Heavy reinforcing tape 
“ stretching and assures good snug it. — saite 
@ Middle sole is leather clesunes ra rraneoead 
sole in 
s rubber, sewed to middle c e 
nuiledclear through to insole to prevent rippiese 
u 
@ Special Goodyear rubber heel gives maxim 
springine ss aod reduces hazard of tripping. 
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Postage Say 


Postage only is C.O.D. fo you. Mor 
sotisfied 


on sides of instep prevents 


At this Amazing 
Low Price 


These boots ore } 


by 


PRICE SUBJECT TO CHANGE 


WITHOUT NOTICE 





rc 
| CORCORAN INC., STOUGHTON, MASS. | 
| Please rush a pair of Paratroop Hunting | 
| Boots. 

| Check Money Order [) for $10.87 is 


enclosed. I will pay postage C.O.D. 


Name 











Address | 


Regular Shoe Size and Width 
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| make them by hand for 
real sportsmen! 


LIFETIME 


KNIVES 
CUT ANYTHING! 


Cuts Bolts 
Without 
Harm to 
Blade. 
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My Buck Lifetime Knife is a gen- 

ry uine product of the Old West, used by 

5 we Forest Rangers and skilled hunters. The 
blade is of special high-carbon steel that's been hand 
tempered by a secret process to last a lifetime. It's part 
of the know-how that's been handed down in the Buck 
family. I honestly think there isn't a better knife made 
anywhere. I hollow-grind the blade to razor sharpness— 


you can shave with it—and it's so strong you can cut 
anything. Yes, easily whack a bolt in two without dam- 
aging the blade. My knife is a beauty for looks, too, with 
hand carved lucite handle ‘choice of green, black, blue 
or red) and a rugged saddle leather sheath. Clip this ad 
and mail with your check or money order and I'll send 
you by return mail a knife you'll be proud to own. No 
105 (shown above) is a wonderful all purpose hunting 
and fishing knife. No. 104 is similar with longer and 
heavier blade for $6. No. 111lis a heavy, sturdy skinning 
knife for $7. Special knives made to order. Satisfaction 
is guaranteed. Circle knife and color handle wanted 


LIFETIME KNIFE 


H. H. BUCK and SON, 1272 MORENA BLVD. SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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Send for Catalog 


Russell true Moccasins are 
hand sewed to your individual 
measure—for Gebing hunting. 
vacationing. Write for catalog 
or see your dealer 

W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
828 Wisconsin $1., Berlin, Wis. 

















AL CORPS 
LARS $39.50 


6 power Binoculars 
made to rigid Army 
specifications. Used in 
excellentcondition.No 
scratches on lenses! 
Sturdily constructed 
of genuine brass, 
leather covered. Ideal 





for hunting sports 
etc. These fine Army 
Signal Corps glasses 
come complete with 
case and gaeee ready 
to use 50 plus 


20% tax. WHILE THEY LAST. Use &, 30 days at 
our risk and expense. If not fully satisfied, return for 
full refund of your money. ORDER TODAY! Send 
$2.00 deposit and we will ship C.O.D. for balance 
Cash orders sent postpaid 

United Products Co., 7941 5 Matetes, Dept. ARF- 
1501, Chicago 20, mH. Reference Dun & Bradstreet) 


Female Pheasant Turns Into Male 


T THE State Game Farm near 
Frankfort, Ky., one of those mys- 
terious and unexplained vagaries 
of nature, which had been in 

process about a year, is now complete. 

Henrietta, a full-grown female ringneck 

pheasant, has’ turned into a male! 
Earl Wallace, director of Kentucky’s 


Division of Game and Fish, explained 
the transformation in the division's 
official publication, Happy Hunting 


Ground. He relates that in the spring 
of 1946 Henrietta had soft gray plumage 
and a genuine maternal air. During the 
summer she laid about 45 eggs, many of 
which hatched, and her offspring grew 
into adult birds in the normal way. 
Late last season, however, when the 
laying season ended Henrietta became 
restless. The reason for her nervous- 
ness became apparent when, after molt- 


ing, her new plumage began to appear. 
It was evident that Henrietta’s sex was 
being transformed. Instead of the soft 
gray feathers, there appeared the plum- 
age of a young cock—red, green, and 
blue, with a distinctive white ring 
around the neck. 

The surprising alteration is now per- 
manent and the bird, renamed Henry, 
will be mated to a female in the summer. 

The occurrence is decidedly rare but 


it’s not unprecedented in some species. 
















Before changing sex 
the female pheasant 
(above) laid eggs 
and hatched them. 
Then a gradual and 
mysterious process 
transformed her into 
* a male bird (left) 





How to Trap Rabbits 


Question: Please tell me how to trap rabbits. 
I’ve tried using bits of carrot and apple as 
bait, but the rabbits won’t touch it.—Paul W. 
Graff, N.Y. 


Answer: There are three essentials to trap- 
ping any wild animal. The trap must be 
placed where the animal will find it; it must 
be so arranged that it won’t make him sus- 
picious; and there must be bait or scent inside 
or near by to draw him to it. 

Then, too, the animal must be. hungry enough 
to be interested in the bait you have put inside 
the trap. 

Carrots and apples are good baits; or you 
might try a small piece of lettuce leaf. ‘Sea- 
son’ the trap by exposure to the weather so 
that it won't have a new look. If possible, 
screen it with dead grass, bushes, or vines. 
Set it near a trail used by rabbits or in an 
orchard. You'll usually find the trails running 
along ditches, around bramble or brier patches, 
or alongside a fence row.—M. H. D. 


Waterproofing Leather Boots 


Question: How can I waterproof a pair of 









EXTERIORS WITH 
FLOOR PLANS 


Low Cost Cabins— Modern 
Homes—Pre-Fabricated 
Houses—Fire Place Con- 
struction—Built-in Furni- 


87 Floor Plans sure. Row Boats. and 
5. 
39 Exteriors SEND $2.00 


WOODBECK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
228 Winchester Place, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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leather boots?—Jim Wetzke, Wash. 
] 


Answer: Mix equal parts of beef tallow and 
|neat’s-foot oil. Simmer together until fully 
melted and well mixed, then apply. For boots 


| used in cold weather, rub two applications of 
warm castor oil into the leather. When using 
any waterproofing, warm the boots slightly, but 
not enough to harm the leather. 

The best mixture to use around the edges 
of the soles and the place where they join the 


Thail Queries 


uppers is made of equal parts of kerosene and 
rubber cement, applied with a paintbrush 
When these are mixed right, the solution will 
flow smoothly off the end of a small brush. If 
too thick, use more kerosene.—M. H 


Light, Tasty Sourdough Bread 


Question: How shall I prepare a batch of 
sourdough bread—enough for five?—Russel/ 
Lawson, Tex. 

Answer: Stir together 1'% qt. of flour, 1% pt 
of warm water, and 1 heaping tbsp. of sugar 
When the batter is smooth set it in a warn 


place to sour. It will take from 36 to 48 hours 
A little vinegar—not more than 1/6 cup—will 
speed the process. When the paste sours and 
takes on a rather disagreeable odor, stir in 


2 tsp. of soda, 2 tsp. of salt, and a little more 
dry flour if the batter is too thin to work 
Mold into loaves or biscuits and set in 


warm place. When the dough rises to doubl 
its size, bake it. 

Sourdough bread properly 
tasty and light.—M. H. D. 


prepared is very 


Luring the Wily Crow 


crows within 


Question: How can I decoy 
Nebr. 


range of a blind?—A. D. Johnson, 


Answer: Use both a decoy and a call. It's 
important to operate the crow call exactly 
right since wrong notes will warn the wily 
rascals away. Some hunters use dead crows 
as decoys with excellent results; some use full 
or silhouette decoys; and others prefer 4 
stuffed or metal owl.—M. H. D. 
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Poisonous Snakes That Resemble Harmless Ones 


4. Deadly Coral Snake or a False Coral Snake? 





RANGE - EZ 















MAB 
HERE are, in the United States, little jingle whenever you see a snake 
seven kinds of snakes whose color with red, black, and yellow rings: 
patterns, when viewed from above, Between red and black is a ring of 


consist of red, yellow, and black rings; 
but only two of them are poisonous. The 
venomous ones are the common coral 
snake (shown above), which occurs over 
a wide area, and the Sonorar or Arizona 
coral snake, whose rather limited U. S. 
range is indicated by an X on the map. 

The five harmless kinds, often called 
false coral snakes, are frequently con- 
fused with the true coral and probably 
account for at least 60 percent of “coral 
snake” reports. They are the scarlet 
snake, the scarlet king snake, the West- 
ern milk snake, Cope’s milk snake 
(found on the Gulf Coast east of the 
Mississippi), and the coral king snake 
of the Southwest. All of them are, like 
the coral snake, of small or moderate 
size—that is, from 1% to 3 ft. long— 
and have secretive habits. One species, 
the scarlet snake, is particularly like the 
coral snake in that it is a burrower and 
spends much of its time below ground. 

There is only one sure-fire way for the 
layman to tell these snakes apart. 

In the poisonous coral snakes of 
the United States, yellow rings always 
separate the black from the red, where- 
as in the harmless forms the black and 
red rings are together. The sequence is: 

Coral snake—Black, yellow, red, yel- 
low; black, yellow, red, yellow, ete. 
Harmless—Black, red, black; yellow; 
black, red, black; yellow; etc. 

(This rule does not always hold in the 
Central and South American tropics, 
where coral snakes and “mimic” ones 
may have nearly the same markings.) 

North of Mexico, remember this useful 


yellow 
Watch out for 
When the yellow 
on each side, 
There ain’t no danger to anyone’s 


this 
rings 


fine 
have 


fellow! 
black 


hide. 
The coral snake has been variously 
labeled—all the way from “virtually 


harmless” to “the most dangerous snake 
on the North American continent”; the 
truth of the matter lies somewhere be 
tween the two. It is rather small and 
slender (maximum record 3 ft. 3 in.), 
with a harmless-looking head that is not 
distinctly wider than the neck. The two 
fangs are short and solidly set in 
forward part of the upper jaw. 


| 
The coral snake’s stroke (if it can be | 


called a stroke) is a quick snapping 
movement delivered without warning 
from any position the snake happens to 
be in, and is usually followed by repeated 
chewing motions that imbed the tiny 
fangs again and again. The poison 
affects chiefly the victim’s nervous sys- 
tem and is considered more powerful, 
drop for drop, than the venom of rat- 
tler, copperhead, or moccasin. The coral 
snake's small size, rather secretive hab- 
its, short fangs, and the _ restricted 
amount of poison it can inject make it 
a less formidable creature than the big 
diamondback rattler, say; but its venom 
works rapidly and with dire effects. In 
short, its bite is a very serious matter. 


Coral snakes lay eggs (instead of 
bearing live young) and their food is 
chiefly small snakes of other species 


and small lizards.—Michael H. Bevans. 
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Probably not — the existence of this 
clumsy handgun of the frontier has 
long been forgotten, even in the West. 
Yet today, “Levi's” are still the West- 
erner’s choice — “America’s Finest 
Overall’, just as they have been since 
Gold Rush Days. For 97 years, the fa- 
mous denim waist overalls with the 
cowboy fit have been the favorite of 
Western men of action. 


Levi's fit—cut snug for comfort —for 
free, easy movement. Levi's are tough 

- built for hard work and hard play. 
Made from the heaviest denim loomed, 
copper riveted at points of strain, dou- 
ble stitched. That's why they’re guar- 
anteed — a new pair free if they rip! 
There are lots of blue jeans, but there's 
only one 


| i 
AMERICA’S FINEST 
OVERALL e SINCE 1850 


*The name “‘Levi's’’ is registered in the U. 8S. Patent Of- 
fice and denotes only overalls made by Levi Strauss & Co, 








SLEEPING BAGS 





ORDER 
BY MAIL 
SAVE 5: 25% 

TO 0 
Warm, water-repellent, weather-proofed. Down 
or Wool-filled sleeping bags in bright “woods and 
field” colors. Lowest factory prices. Used by 
western timber cruisers, forest rangers, since 
i915. Free catalog lists 20 models, including twin 


(Pair Model) bags, 
Also Air Mattresses 


extra large bags for big men. 
Duffel Bags, Sleeping Robes, 
etc. Wool Bags as low as $15.89. Down and 
Feather Bags as low as $34.48. All merchan- 
dise MONEY-BACK GUARAN- 
rEED to satisfy 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Alaska Sleeping Ba 


g Co. 







309 S.W. 3rd Ave., Portland 4, Ore. 





RUSH FREE “Sleeping Bag 

j Bargain” Catalog to: 

J Name —ntsigginatiaaal 
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Forkhorn Valley 


(Continued from page 13) 


“O.K., and if I see anything in there 
I'll have a series of limestone benches 
from which I can take a 250 or 300-yard 
shot.” 

Deer tracks were everywhere as I 
hustled along, the fluffy snow muffling 
my footsteps. In two spots I found a 
veritable trail in the fresh-fallen snow, 
probably made by deer returning to 
cover after feeding in the valleys. 

Midway of the ridge I found an out- 
crop of limestone and eased out on it 
to inspect the opposite hillside, where 
ground cedar grew knee-high in clumps 
ranging from five to a dozen feet in 
diameter. From this vantage point I 
could see a sizable slice of the valley 
below me as the jack pines gave way to 
grassy patches and thin aspen thickets. 
I put the 2%-X Weaver ‘scope on the 
area and began to examine systemati- 
cally every foot of it 

I was studying the far hillside when 
a crash directly below me jerked my 
attention to the valley floor. I could see 
nothing in the jack pines but followed 
the progress of the noise 


feet had torn up the snow as first one 
leg and then another failed him. In one 
spot he’d gone down on his haunches 
like a sitting jack rabbit but fought up 
from there and went on. I agonized 
along every foot of the fifty-yard trail, 
leading always downhill into the valley. 

Finally, I broke through the last 
fringe of jack pine and there he lay. I 
caught my breath at the magnificent 
spread of his antlers, then stood back 
and admired the whole of him. Five 
points on one side, four on the other; 
as fine a white-tail as any deer hunter 
could wish for. Belatedly I remembered 
Lloyd and fired the three quick shots to 
signal success. The rifle’s blast didn’t 
seem nearly so loud then when all need 
for cautious quiet was gone. 

I had the buck half-dressed before 
Lloyd came puffing up the hillside. 

“Well, it paid off, huh?” were his first 
words. “Boy, is he a dandy!” 

“Give me a hand with him; he weighs 
a ton!” 


wrestled the buck to 


Between us we 


then we can go on back and check it.” 

For fifteen minutes we puffed and 
panted as we wrestled that buck against 
a jack pine and slowly hoisted him until 
only his hind feet touched the ground. 

“He’s heavy,” Lloyd complained. “And 
about a mile from the car.” 

“Yeah, every foot of it uphill.” 

By climbing the ridge we estimated 
175 yards for the shot. From its top we 
could see the valley open into a flat that 
looked as if it had been cropped. Ow 
rifle ‘scopes verified it and picked up 
the semblance of a trail leading down 
to the flat. 

“T'll tag the buck, then go down the 
valley and follow it around to the road 
You hunt up the valley and come down 
with the car until you find me and then 


we'll drive in to pick him up.” 
I didn’t have far to go before I hit 
a trail that had been traveled since 


dawn. And I followed it only half a mile 
before a car came up behind me and a 
voice invited me to ride. It was John 
son, the warden, and he was chuckling 
as I climbed aboard. 





makers by the popping of 
the dry jact:-pine branches 
Then I saw a flash of white 


and a moment later a 
magnificent buck entered 
a gash in the cover and 
stopped. As the cross hairs 
settled on his shoulders 
his twin came out in the 


clear, ten feet beyond. 








The cross hairs jumped 
crazily, then settled, and 
the recoil pushed solidly 
at my shoulder. The rifle’s 
whiplash of sound came 
rolling back from Stony 
Ridge as the buck circled 
back, then peered out at 
me from behind a breast 
work of ponderosa- pine 


trunks. He'd given no sign 
of having been hit, yet the | 


hold and pull were true. 
The urge to rush down 
there brought me to my 
feet; then I settled back 
and remembered every- 


thing I'd read about giving 
a deer time enough to lie 
down and stiffen. 

While I waited, a buck 
came scooting out of the 
valley and climbed the 
ridge less than 100 yards 
away. Hot on his trail were 
two does and a fawn. Lloyd 
came out atop Stony Ridge | 
and moved cautiously for- 
ward to its end, from 
where he could command its relatively 
barren shoulder. I sat there ten minutes 
more before moving along the ridge to 
a point opposite the opening in which 
the two bucks had pulled up. 

There was no blood where they'd 
stopped but a careful search showed a 
fine spray of bullet-sheared hair. I'd hit 
him! The trail circled around to where 
he'd peeked out at me from his wooden 
breastwork and there a thin dribble of 
blood had cut through the snow to the 
pine needles beneath. There was also 
a thin spray where he'd stood. Lung 
shot, I surmised, and eased forward on 
the trail. 

Within 


fifteen feet I noticed that the 


buck had started to fight to stay up. His 
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for EXTRA HEAVY recoil!" 





the edge of a slight drop-off and, while 
Lloyd sat on his neck and held his fore- 
legs apart I finished dressing him out. 
I scooped handfuls of snow into the body 
cavity and brushed it out with a broom 
made of jack-pine branch tips. 

“Where'd you hit him?” Lloyd asked. 
“All I see is one broken rib.” 

That .250/3000 100-grain bullet had 
gone an inch high to break the shoulder 
joint, but had clipped the vertebrae and 
sheared through the blood vessels under- 
lying it. The exit hole was so small it 
wouldn't admit the tip of my little 
finger. 

“A perfect shot,” complimented Lloyd. 
“How far was he?” 


“I don't know. Let’s hang him and 


Mr. 
Coby 


"Now here's a shooting jacket that's designed 


“Hi there! I see you did 


business this morning 
Good one?” 

“Five and four points, 
I said. “What are you 
laughing about?” 

“Two things,” he ad 
mitted. “There’s a_ dee! 


camp just over the rise si 
you got that buck in thei! 


backyard. And I just had 
a funny experience in 
checking some licenses 


back there. As I was com 
ing through the timber 
heard some shooting so 
headed for it. I answered 
a whistle and heard one of 


T 





the boys say: ‘I got one, 
don’t know if it’s a 


buck or ‘a doe!’ 

“*Well, this one had bet- 
ter be a forkhorn,’ I an 
swered, and ploughed right 
in. You know that hunte! 
was so scared he didn't 
even want to go over to 
look at his deer.” 

“What was it?” 

“A spike on one side and 
a fork on the other. You 
should have seen the relief 
on that hunter’s face,” and 
he laughed heartily. 

“How are the deer camps 
doing?” I wondered, as we 
rolled into the yard where 
nine bucks were hanging 

“Very well. The men in 
this particular camp have killed 77 
bucks up to yesterday evening, in eight 
days of hunting, and some of the othe! 
camps aren’t far behind. But they have 
the manpower to get the deer moving 
and that’s half the battle.” 

Lloyd came up to the car as I was 


| but I 





sipping a cup of hot coffee. We went to | 


work and in half an hour we'd dragged 
my buck down to trail’s end and lifted 
him in crosswise of the trunk. That 
afternoon we drove two more valleys 
but only two does came out where Lloyd 
waited on a pass. Each time I noticed 
the largest tracks cut away from the 
herd and circled around Stony Ridge. 
slipping into the thick jack pines 

“Tomorrow you're going to watch that 
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pass most of the day,” I suggested. “I'll 
iress lightly and plan to keep moving 
ill day; slowly, of course.” 

That’s just what we did. The bright, 
warm sun had melted half the snow and 
yut a crust on what was left so still- 
1unting was out. Only in the jack-pine 
thickets was it still soft and fluffy. I 
vorked slowly and easily through the 
first valley and saw fresh tracks ahead 
of me all the way. But when I joined 
Lloyd he was fit to be tied. 

“There was a nice forkhorn in the 
bunch that came through but he was in 
the middle of does and fawns all the 
way,” he sputtered. “I couldn’t get a 
clean shot at him to save my soul.” 

“T’ll rest and then tackle the next 
valley,” I suggested. 

When I left him he was still complain- 
ing: “Seven deer and the buck had to be 
plumb in the middle of ’em all!” 

I hadn’t spent half an hour in the 
jack-pine thickets before I heard him 
| shoot. I waited five minutes, then re- 
sumed the drive, cutting back along the 
top of Stony Ridge. Lloyd was off his 
| stand so I followed his trail in the snow 
out to the shoulder and then lost it on 
bare ground. I'd been sitting in the lee 
of a limestone shelf for half an hour 
before he came out of the valley. For a 


deer hunter he seemed to be mighty 
careless of the noise he made. 
“What did you shoot at?’ I shouted. 


“A buck. Got him, too,” and a de- 
lighted grin spread over his face as he 
hoisted the heart and liver he was carry- 
ing. “Nice little four-pointer!” 





“How'd you get him in that valley?” I 
demanded. 

“He circled back on you and came out 
on a shelf just beyond the jack pines. 
When he stopped to look back at where 
you were threshing through the brush 
I busted him and he dove off that shelf 
into the jack pines. He sure was a cool 
customer.” 

“Where'd 
away? How 
over with 


hit him? How far 
far did he go?” I boiled 
eager questions. 

“In the neck. He was standing right 
here!” and he paused less than seventy- 
five yards below me. Lloyd chuckled. 
“The men in that deer camp are cer- 
tainly missing a good bet by not hunting 
these valleys. That’s the second buck 
we've gone and taken right out of 
their backyard.” 

Lloyd was bubbling over 
siasm as we slid down the 
buck lay propped 
chunky 
tifully symmetrical 
The bullet had been placed almost per- 
fectly, less than eight inches back from 
the head. 

“One-shot Fox does it 
gratulated him. “You 
tag on him before he 
away.” 

“I'd like 


you 


with enthu- 
hillside. His 
against a stump, a 


spread of antlers. 


again,” I con- 
better stick your 
gets up and runs 


to see him do it, without his 


liver and ticker! His running days are 
over!” 
And on that triumphant note we 


dragged the buck over Stony Ridge and 
into the valley where I'd scored less than 
twenty-four hours previously. 








Smelt Chowder 


When fortunate enough to obtain some 


| of these small silvery fish, try this way 
of cooking them. Soak 3 lb. fish several 
hours, first in salted, then in clean, 
water. Put in a pan and half cover with 
hot water. Place in a hot oven for 15 
| minutes. Then pick out the bones. Peel 
6 medium-size potatoes and 1 onion, and 
cook in 1% qt. water. When vegetables 
are tender, add 2 tbsp. butter, the fish 
meat, 1 qt. rich milk, and salt and pepper 
to taste. Bring to the boiling point, re- 
move from fire, and serve. Enough for 6. 


Mussels 


Select only fresh mussels with tightly 
closed shells, and scrub them very clean. 
They can be steamed open in a large 
kettle containing about % in. of water, 
cover kettle and heat 15 minutes, or until 
Shells open. Or insert a sharp knife be- 
| tween the shells and sever the muscle 

that holds them together. When shell 

Opens flat, cut out the meat and dip it 

in beaten egg, then in bread crumbs or 

corn meal. Fry in deep fat until well 
| browned and tender. Serve with chili 
| sauce or horse radish. Prepare from 6 to 


— 


GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


8 mussels for each person. Medium-sized 
specimens taste better than very large 
ones. 


Bran Muffins 


At home you will bake them in muffin 
tins; at camp make one large cake in 
your baking pan. For camp use, dry 
ingredients can be mixed at home, and 
egg with molasses and milk added just 
before cooking. 
1 cup flour 
2 cups bran 
1 tsp. salt 

3 tsp. 


1% cups milk 
% cup molasses 
1 egg 

baking powder 


Beat egg lightly with fork, then mix 
into | 


with molasses and 
the other 


milk and stir 
ingredients. Put in greased 
pan and cook in hot (400 degrees F.) 
oven or before hot fire 20 to 25 minutes. 
The muffin is done when a wood sliver 
comes out clean from its center. 


Boiled Peach Pudding 


This is a dandy substitute for pie when 
you lack an oven in camp: 
2 cups flour % cup sugar 
2 tsp. baking powder4 tbsp. cold grease 
\% tsp. salt 2 cups cooked 
2 tbsp. powdered evaporated 

milk peaches 

Water to make a stiff dough 

Mix dry ingredients, cream in the 
grease, and stir in water. Roll out in a 
circular piece about twice as thick as 
pie crust. Heap fruit in the center, fold 
up edges around it, and press them to- 
gether to form a big dumpling. Tie this 
in a cloth saek and drop in boiling water. 
Cook 30 minutes, then serve with milk 
or sirup. A very hearty dessert for 2. 
Don Richards. 
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SPEEDIZED!? 
NORTHLAND SKIS 


Ready for fast action, 
Northlands give you season 
after season of better —— a 
Because they're hand crafted—perfectly matc 
ed, Northlands make good skiing easier for 
beginners and experts alike. Send 15 cents for 
Northland Ski Manual edited by Hannes Schneié- 
der... or write for free booklet, 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 


Supplier to the U. S. Olympic Ski Team 
8 MERRIAM PARK ST. PAUL 4, MINNESOTA 


SHERMEW/ 


be a 


BY //d GA AYIA" 
cast with 


reventy 


onti- backlash reel HLTQ 





Tiny device that attaches to “off” 
side of most reels in a jiffy. Pre- 
vents backlash and overrun. En- 
tirely automatic. Does not affect 
normal operation of reel. Weighs 
only 1 oz. See it at your dealer. 
Dealers: Profit with PREVENTO. Write 


STRADER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 26 onto 





ORDER 


THESE 


















Perfect for loafing around house 
or cabin—after cold day's hunt 

inside pacs—slipping down 
to breakfast—-convalescing, etc. 
For men, women. boys and 
girls. Royal or Powder Blue, 
Maroon. Brown, Scarlet, Yel- 
low. State hose size regu- 
larly worn, Ideal gift. Only 
$2.95 per pair, postpaid. 
Money back guarantee, 
Immediate delivery 
Order now. WRITE 


including full 
line of ool 
| Sox, 
| All-Woot gqonetnere 
| with soft GUY TEETER 


Leather Soles Box 206-M Green Lake, Wis. 


/fan INVENTOR 


believes he has an invention, a search of the most 
pertinent prior U. §, Patents should be made and 
1 report obtained relative to its patentability. 
Write for further particulars as to patent protec- 
tion and procedure and “Invention Record’’ form 
No obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
2049 Victor Building Washington 1, D. C. 


GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around ‘boot a the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 
roof, Genuin o uc Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
t und or two Iighter than the 
te put « om and take off; no heeke 
tr - sides boot in place, and also 


at once 














Ke a rv T NO att ATIONS! Cet the original Gokey 
by writing for measure biank 


GOKEY "Cc OMPANY 





Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesow 
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PROPER MATERIAL AND PLAN ESSENTIAL 
FOR CONSTRUCTING A PLYWOOD CRAFT 


ECENTLY a friend complained that 

a plywood boat he built a couple of 

years ago had begun to leak so 

badly it was unsafe. Also, it neither 
rowed well nor did it perform satisfac- 
torily with an outboard motor. “I'm fed 
up with boatbuilding,” my friend con- 
cluded. 

“Did you follow plans?” I asked 

“Sure! They were supposed to be good 
ones, too,” he replied. “The boat looked 
fine when I got her finished and everyone 
said I did O.K. on the construction. But 
she’s been a headache!” 

“Got the plans handy?" I asked. While 
he went to fetch them I walked down to 
the shore and examined the boat. A 
14-ft. outboard runabout, it showed every 
evidence that something had gone wrong 

I knew what the trouble was when I 
saw the plans. “These call for regular 
planking and you used plywood I told 
ny friend. “Besides, the bow seems to 
have been altered.” 

“Well,” he explained, “I decided to use 
plywood because everyone said it would 
be easier to handle and the boat would 
be lighter and _ tighte: The plywood 
wouldn't quite fit up forward so I had to 
ilter the plan. Hardly enough to make 
much difference, though. It’s the ply- 
wood that caused the trouble,” he con- 
tinued. “See how it warped? And now 
it’s coming apart in places. Why?” 

It wasn't difficult to answer that ques- 
tion. My friend had made every possible 
mistake. In the first place, instead of 
getting a plan intended specifically for 
waterproof-plywood construction and 
he could have found one easily--He used 
one designed for regular planking. Ply- 
wood wouldn't hug every frame of that 
particular hull, so the model was altered 
and performance suffered accordingly. 
The ',-in. plywood warped because mem- 
bers of the framework, although spaced 
closely enough for regular planking 
didn't give the plywood enough support 

My friend’s worst blunder was selec- 
tion of unsuitable plywood. It might have 
been water-resistant but it certainly 
wasn't waterproof. The glue used to lam- 
inate the veneers failed to hold the layers 
together. When they separated the entire 
structure was weakened My friend 
wasn't completely to blame for this erro1 
Many men have purchased unsuitable 
plywood which they assumed, or were 
told, was practical for marine use. But 
the choice doomed the project from the 
start. 

Don't let my friend's experience preju- 
dice you against plywood boats. They 
can be as satisfactory as those of regular 
planking, provided the proper material 
is used and they're built right 

As far as cost or ease of construction 
is concerned, I doubt if plywood offers 
much advantage. However, it may be 
preferable to regular planking if you 
want a boat light enough for car-top or 
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trailer carrying which will remain tight 
during in-and-out-of-water service. On 
the other hand, if the boat will remain in 
the water, if weight is no great consider- 
ation, and if it will get average or hard 
usage without too much attention, regu- 
lar planking may be more satisfactory. 

If you decide on plywood, don’t assume 
that the job of building the boat will be 
easy. Play safe, at least in your first at- 
tempt, by choosing a simple design. Be 
sure to get plans drawn for a boat of the 
type and size you want. 

The chief objection to use of plywood 
when the plan specifies regular planking 
is that plywood won't take the compound 
or two-way bend which is usually re- 
quired even in simple hulls designed for 
regular planking. It’s easy enough to 


coax plywood around one bend. The \%-in. 


The bottom must be properly reénforced 























Boating 


J.A-EMMETT 


Gaetor? 


waterproof grade can be steamed and 
bent in an are with a 7-in. radius, and as 
long as it is permitted to take its own 
shape it will follow any simple curve 
but not a double one. This restricts ply- 
wood design; for example, you can’t build 
a round-bottomed hull. 

Factory production of molded-plywood 
hulls might seem to refute that state- 
ment, but the fact is that plywood can’t 
be molded by the amateur builder—or by 
most professional ones—because special 
equipment is required. 

If you strive for complex hull shapes 
with plywood it may be necessary to cut 
V’s or darts in the plywood and cover 
some sections with several small pieces 
instead of a single large one, or use 
double or triple layers of very thin ply 
wood. There would then be so many 
seams to be backed and made up that 
one great virtue of plywood construction 
—simplicity—-would be lost. 

It is extremely important to use the 
right grade and type of plywood. Don't 
try to improve on the plan by substitut 
ing thicker or thinner stock. You’]l eithe: 
add unnecessary weight or risk having 
a weak boat. 

Only resin-bonded plywood made up 
with phenolic-formaldehyde resin glue, 
or similarly Tego bonded, and manufac- 
tured by the hot-press method, is suitable 
for boatbuilding. The water resistant 
grade will fail miserably, whether you 
varnish it, paint it, or cover it with can- 
vas: so avoid it like the plague. If 
stamped on the edge of the panel, you 
see the word “Marine,” “Waterproof,” or 
“Exterior” (abbreviation “Ext’’)—either 
alone or in conjunction with a trade 
name--I think you're safe in buying, pro- 
vided the finish and quality of the outer: 
plies seem satisfactory. 

The three designations just referred 
to indicate the grade of wood and the 


This model illustrates how design is calculated to eliminate compound bends in the plywood 
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juality of the veneer. All are considered 
to be resin-bonded and therefore satis- 
factory for boatbuilding. If you have a 
hoice, figure quality in the order named. 

If you're not certain the plywood you're 
offered is really waterproof get a sample 

nd boil it in water for an hour. If, after 
oiling, the plywood shows any tendency 
o separate, don’t use it for your boat! 

“EXT-DFPA” on the panel means 
Exterior—Douglas Fir Plywood Associa- 
tion” and it’s this trade association's 
method of grading. One large manufac- 
turer may use the letter “P” to denote 
phenolic-resin gluing. The letter may 
follow three letters and numbers indicat- 
ing the grade of the face, the back, and 
the sanding. Plywood marked in this 
way is satisfactory for boatbuilding. 

The word “Weldwood,” for example, 
yn a plywood panel is the trade-mark of 
one of the largest manufacturers. For 
boatbuilding the branding should read 

Waterproof Weldwood” or, better yet, 
“Marine Waterproof Weldwood.” 

Inspect the faces of all panels carefully 
and if you’re paying for a good-two-sides 
grade make sure there are no blemishes 
on either side. If it’s a good-one-side 
grade, be certain that at least one face 
is perfect. Inspect the long edges and 
reject, as being structurally weak, any 
three-ply panels having gaps more than 
1/32 in. wide between joints of the inner 
lamination. 

Each face of the good-two-sides grade, 
marked “G2S-EXT,” should be a single 
piece of smoothly cut veneer of 100 per- 
cent heartwood, free from knots, splits, 
checks, pitch pockets, or other open de- 
fects. Good-one-side grade, usually indi- 
cated by “G1S-EXT,” should have a face 
that meets the above specifications and 
a back equal to the sound-two-sides 
grade. In the latter grade (often marked 
“SO2S-EXT”), each face is made of one 
or more pieces of firm, smoothly cut 
veneer joined and reasonably matched 
for grain and color. You can expect to 
find a joining in panels longer than 8 ft. 
Make sure it is a long, well-fitted scarf 
joint. 

The chief catch in using the good-one- 
side grade for boatbuilding is that, in 
discarding blemished areas, you won't 
have enough stray bits of wood for small 
parts. 

You may find plywood faced or made 
up with woods other than fir—chiefly 
mahogany, a fair amount of which is on 
the market, and poplar, which is being 
used in some marine plywoods. Mahog- 
any provides a superior finish; and both 
mahogany and poplar, unlike fir, have 
little or no tendency toward checking 
and grain raising. 

Poplar plywood is said to be much 
stronger in both dimensions than fir, but 
so far little is known about its actual 
performance, so for the present it’s hard- 
ly advisable to substitute a lighter weight 
of poplar for the required weight of fir. 

The plywood you buy is supposed to 
be seasoned but I wouldn't depend on it, 
for the resin-bonded grade is just coming 
back on the market and is in great de- 
mand. Store the panels in a dry room 
until you're ready to use them. Place 
them upright on their long edges against 
a wall, or in a rack. Put narrow blocks 
between the panels to assure a good cir- 
culation of air. 

Your plans may instruct you to use 
cheap common-grade plywood, % in. or 
less, for templates (patterns) of side and 
bottom panels. Templates assure a bet- 
ter final fit and you won't waste your 
expensive plywood. However, don’t be 
tempted to use common-grade stock for 
even minor members of the hull; the 
Stuff just isn’t good enough. 

No definite building procedure can be 
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lake, frozen at 18° below zero, 
drenched with a 3 day rain, yet every 
time it has started almost instantly and 
run without missing a beat.* 

See the great new 1948 line of 
weatherproofed Champions, includ- 
ing the powerful new Deluxe Twin 
and Silent Single. Buy a Champion 
and enjoy years of fun afloat! 


ON July 14th, 1947, at Minnesota's 
famed Lake Minnetonka, an Aluma- 
Craft rowboat and Champion Deluxe 
Single (weight 37 lbs.) were hitched, 
as shown, to this 18 ton, 45 foot 
cruiser. Twelve cheering passengers 
were aboard. In upwind and down- 
wind towing tests, the tiny, sturdy 
Champion averaged approximately 3 
miles per hour! 

This great little motor has been 
asked to do many things. It’s been 
dropped through the ice of a frozen 


AMERICA’S GREAT @ 


J MOTOR 


0.B.C. CERTIFIED RR 
DELUXE TWIN 


*Every Motor Magic demonstration is attested 
by sworn statements and on-the-spot photos. 


CHAMPION MOTORS CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 









OUTBOARD 
GENER eempemmae 6 HP narinos ia 
STANDARD SINGLE no Se SINGLE 





Full reverse, Pull-O- Matic in- 
stant starter. Quiet 100% 
underwater exhaust and all 
the famous exclusive 
Champion features. 


Co-skipper steering, 
dual rotary valves, forged 
steel connecting rods 
with pressure lubricated 
needle bearings. 


Speeds up to 18 miles per 


hour. Full reverse, Pull-O- 
Matic instant starter and all 
the features that have made 
Champion famous. 


IF YOU HAVE AN OLD AERIAL 


it Is Most Likely Corroded and Has Poor or Loose Noisy Connections. If so why not 














Complete a Capacity Aerial Elimir ir radio and we feel sure you will be pleased 
Eliminates need vith the results—Even if your radio has a built-in aerial this unit usually adds 
reatly to the reception. The Capacit Aerial Eliminator responds to the entire 


of otitside aerial 
: st band frequencies and short wave channels 


ELIMINATES YOUR OUTSIDE AERIAL 


hve i] 


& & Hi Capacity 


Aerial E pepe Quickly Attach This Unit To Your Radio—Make your set complete in itself 

Tt pine " Just the thing for people who move f1 ego Forget aerial wires and troubles 

b — — les 7 fove your set anywhere-—-No m dangerous roof climbing, unsightly 

space | ily , 

“a 1d r id-in or aerial wires 

11,” x 4 behind 

your set. Situple in- VALUE ALREADY PROVED 

a u any E nished On the market five ye ars. 100,000 customers in U. 8. and foreign coun 

peor . oe pag es. I se f \ s of Norway to the tropics of Africa 

pee a en ty ped al os Factory tested on a stan lard radio for actual long distance reception. 

poe pean eer pH, a Easily connected by anyone—cannot harm set—Will work on practi- 
atv s 

radiator, register, or water ally any radio except battery or automobile radios 

pipe. This unit is really @ 5 DAYS TRIAL | Ma oupor mee. Pay postman $1.00 plus a few 

substitute for an outside aerial age on delivery. If not entirely satisfied, 

return within five 1a ys lollar will be refunded without question 





and will give good reception on 


both local or distant stations =o as cam Sabatino peenee MAIL THIS enuregTsrraners 
F & H Radio Laboratories, Dept No, 5, Fargo, N. Dak. 


Aerial, fill pay postman 81 plus 


PROOF OF ivs MERITS iF & ~ Capacity 1 


Due t lack ent s Pp tage. If not pleased will return within 5 days 
‘ 4 


» bac of vital war materials such as wire, ete P nal Check here if sending $1 ith order 
have not manufactured or advertised this unit for the past . ving postage « t ame refund Rtee, Check 
three years, yet during this time we have daily received ,* if interested in . de alercs ' n 






orders from old customers throughout the U.S. and Car 
ada for this unit indicating their satisfaction with its per 
formance. We are now happy to announce to our old and 
new customers that we m again supply this unit In 
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A Simple, Efficient Boat Trailer 





Ready for the road, with the boat secure on the 
underslung trailer. It won't sway or bounce 





The trailer is rolled into the water, the forward 
locking device is released, and the boat is all 
set to be launched. One man can do the job 


N UNDERSLUNG boat trailer weigh- 
A ing about 100 lb. and built with air- 
plane tubing makes loading and unload- 
ing a quick, one-man job. The design 
could be adapted to the dimensions of 
any trailer-size boat and built to order 
for around $125. The accompanying 
illustrations show the general plan of 
construction. The wheel span and center 
shaft are of 14% in. and braces of ‘%-in. 
tubing. All joints 
are welded. 

A separate 18-in. 
length of tubing 
screws into a 
metal base perma- 
nently installed in 
the bottom of the 
boat. It is linked 
to the after end 
of the shaft by a 
metal ring, and a 
spring provides 
shock-absorbing 


Without lifting the 
boat, the trailer is 
detached (right) and 
simply hauled away. 
The lever arrange- 
ment mates the op- 
eration an easy one 


JUST 
PL ie” 


action. The forward section of the boat 
is secured to the shaft by a U-shape rod 
which goes through a bow fitting, and a 
turn lock. Heavy leather straps ex 
tend from the gunwales on each side 
of the boat to the brace. A rubber 
covered strap encircling the hull con 
nects to a yoke placed over the shaft 
It has snap fasteners, and turnbuckles 
to adjust tension.—A. EF. Holden. 








After the forward lock is released and the frame lifted, the after hook slides off the shaft 





described here because different sets of 
plans outline different methods of con- 
struction. Follow your plan! And don’t 


neglect the preliminary work in your 
haste to start planking. 
Use fastenings of the type and size 


specified, and space them exactly as di- 
rected. Holes should be bored through 
the plywood being fastened to make a 
snug fit for the shanks of screws, and for 
nails. Bore lead holes for threads or nail 
points. If using ‘-in. plywood, drive 
heads of screws only one turn below the 
surface—-just deep enough to take a 
covering of putty. This can be done with- 
out countersinking because the wood 
compresses to give a tight fit. At the 
ends of panels, however, countersink the 
holes slightly, otherwise the short length 
of grain between the head of the screw 
and the end of the panel will be forced 
up. You can sink holes deeper in *-in. 
or heavier plywood 
Remember that the 
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seams of a ply- 


wood boat must be made tight when the 
boat is built. They can’t be calked later 
if leaks develop. And plywood, unlike 
regular planking, can’t be depended on 
to swell when it becomes wet and thus 
close the seams; though in other ways 
its imperviousness to alternate swelling 
and shrinking is an advantage. Your 
plans will direct some method of bedding 
the edges of side and bottom panels— 
along the chines and at keel, stem, and 
transom. Often heavy white-lead paint 
or a thick plastic compound is suggested. 
More-recent plans advise bedding in \%-in. 
cotton tape laid in and covered with 
either liquid marine glue or the cold- 
setting resin type. This is far better than 
the older practice of using resin glue 
alone. 

If you can’t get waterproof plywood in 
panels longer than the stock 4 x 8-ft. 
size, joining may be necessary—and the 
procedure may not be described in your 
plans. Such joints are made up over butt 


blocks 12 in. wide; pieces of the plywood 
you’re using will do. The blocks go on 
the inside of the boat and are bedded in 
liquid marine glue or heavy paint and 
fastened with screws—2 in. apart along 
the edges, and staggered 3 in. apart else 
where. The ones that are 2 in. apart are 
driven from the outside; the others from 
the inside. Use brass screws with thin 
plywood so that any points that break 
through can be filed off easily. Plywood 
is weakest at its edges. Some builders 
compensate for this by bedding edges 
with rabbet joints at the chine stringers, 
in the keel if the boat is V-bottom, and 
at the transom. 

As you begin to install the planking, 
you'll realize how perfect the framework 
structure must be in order to impart 
fair surfaces to the plywood. Any high 
or low spots will be even more prominent 
after the hull is varnished or painted, 
but you can’t risk leveling or sanding 
high places because you may cut through 
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he thin ply and thus damage the panel. 
If fir plywood is finished in the usual 
way with either paint or varnish it may 


evelop hairline checks. The checks 
how in the finish and-then gradually 
ppear in the wood itself. Avoid this by 
pplying a sealer to the bare plywood, 
eferably both inside and outside the 
hull, and then keeping the surfaces well 
painted or varnished. Some builders rely 
on marine varnish cut with a 25 percent 
,\dmixture of turpentine for a first prim- 
ing coat. For a bright finish, use one of 
the plywood sealers now on the market. 

This colorless sealer can be used under 
paint, too, or you can apply, instead, a 
couple of priming coats of aluminum 
paint. Get a marine grade, in which 
aluminum flakes are suspended in spar 
varnish, and for the first coat thin it with 





whatever the directions on the container 
advise. Let it dry thoroughly, and sand 
the surface with fine paper. Apply a 
slightly thicker coat and, finally, a coat 
of regular paint in the desired color. 
Plywood boats seem to get less upkeep 
attention than other types. Actually, 
they should be kept properly varnished 
or painted, not only for looks but also to 
protect the comparatively thin oute1 
layer of plywood. Be careful in beaching 
the boat, or the outer ply will wear 
through and the lamination beneath it 
may disintegrate. Also, don’t figure that 
the glue gives plywood immunity to rot 
or marine borers. To guard against 
borers if the boat is in salt water, coat 
the bottom with copper paint. 
Follow these hints, and you 
have trouble!—J. A. Emmett. 
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Father of Conservation 


(Continued from page 11) 


like half a million Model 94 Winchesters 
in the West, and their owners—even 
when they were as good sportsmen as 
Gifford Pinchot was—used them when- 
ever they wanted meat, in season or out. 
Although in most districts game still 
was moderately plentiful, it had started 
on the downgrade. 


When Pinchot came home from Eu- 
rope at the end of 1890 not one Ameri- 
can in 10,000 knew that there was any 


such profession as forestry, and not a 
single acre of American woodland was 
under professional forest management. 
Gifford Pinchot always was a prac- 
tical man—‘“practical as a pickax” was 
a favorite expression of his. He realized 
that he would have to blaze his own trail 
to success by making his profession 
familiar to the public, and prove that 
scientific forestry practical—and 
profitable—-by making it work. 
Two weeks after he home he 
tained his first professional assignment 
the examination of stands of 
timber in Pennsylvania fo! big com 
pany which had extensive lumber and 
mineral holdings in various parts of the 
country. Having got the job, he “took 
the first train’—he was in the wo ds 
the next morning. This assignment led 
to several similar ones. He traveled 
widely, was transformed from a tender- 
foot to an old-timer by drinking from 
Arizona's Hassayampa Creek, and be- 
came familiar with forest conditions in 
the South and West. 
Early in 1892 George W. Vanderbilt 
gave him his first chance to practice 
forest management on his 90,000-acre 


was 
ob- 


got 


some 


Biltmore and Pisgah estates in North 
Carolina—now the Pisgah National 
Forest. Pinchot made it pay, and then 


set up as a consulting forester in New 
York. Having a keen appreciation of 
the value of publicity, he did consider- 
able writing and some public speaking 
on forestry, and by the middle '90’s he 
was being mentioned in the newspapers 
now and then—even if they dd some- 
times refer to him as Pinchon, Pinghot, 
or even Phingshot. 

3y that time Pinchot had become 
convinced that the forests of our West- 
ern public lands—a vast area of timber- 
lands under one ownership——offered by 
far the brightest chance to get scientific 
forestry established in America. 

[In 1891 legislation authorizing the 
creation of forest reserves somehow had 
slipped through Congress without de- 
bate, and President Benjamin Harrison 
had established the granddaddy of all 
our present national forests by setting 
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up the 1%4-million-acre Yellowstone 
Park Timber Reserve. Later additions | 
had increased the total of reserves to} 


17% million acres. 

Pinchot thought that there should. be 
more of them, and that they all should 
be managed for timber production and 
other uses as well as for forest preserva 
tion. He went about getting what he 
wanted by using a dodge which became 
a favorite of his--spark-plugging the 
setting up of a committee and getting 
himself made a member of it. This com 
mittee mmended the creation of 
thirteen new totaling 21% mil 
lion and President Grover Cleve 
land established them ten days before 
he went March, 1897 

Pinchot’s work on the committee, and 


rec 
reserves 
acres, 


out of office in 


his activity in a bitter Congressional 
battle over the new reserves, brought 
him to the attention of President Wil 
liam McKinley, and when Dr. Fernow 
resigned as chief of the Division of 
Forestry to become head of Cornell's 


new forestry school, Pinchot was offered 
the jiob—-with a free hand and no inte 
ference guaranteed. He took it. 

At ‘irst glance it wasn’t much of a 
job. The Division of Forestry had only 
ten and its equipment 
sisted of tape measure, one pair of 

a couple of typewriters. It 


employees con 
one 


calipers, and 


was so unimportant that it didn't even 
have any enemies. Pinchot soon made 
it some bitter and powerful ones by 
breaking Washington bureaucracy’s 
first and most-broken commandment 

that thou shalt not covet thy fellow 
bureaucrat’s agency. The forest reserves 


were being mismanaged by the General 





Land Office, and he itched to get con 
trol of them. 

One thing about his new job that} 
pleased him mightily was that it ul 
ried with it the official title of The For- 
ester. Division chiefs were a dime a 
dozen along Pennsylvania Avenue, but 
there was only one The Forester. Pin 


chot, with his inborn showmanship 
let everyone know who it was by always 
wearing a wide-brimmed soft felt hat 

even when the occasion demanded a cut- 
away coat and striped pants. And on 
striped-pants occasions he wore them 
with the ease of one to the manor born. 


His father and mother had come to 
Washington with him, and—money be- 
ing no object-—-had bought a big house 


on then-fashionable Rhode Island Ave- 
nue. When Pinchot’s interests called for 
entertaining, his mother sometimes wel- 
comed 1,000 guests in an afternoon. 

But he was no cooky pusher. 


He | 
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DOUGLAS AIR SKIFF 
All-Aluminum Sport Boat 


Take your choice of two great Douglas 
boats — Air Skiff-10 and Air Skiff-14 
3oth are aircraft-built from 

ht aluminum alloy. You can 
carry them anywhere; use them with 
oars or outboard motor. 
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strong, lig 


Douglas Air Skiffs are easy to clean 
and maintain...can’t rust, rot, absorb 
water or dry out. Safe—air tanks make 
them unsinkable. Now available in 
natural aluminum or medium hues of 
red, green, blue, gray or white. 

See the Air Skiff-10 and Air Skiff-14 
at your boat or sporting goods dealer, 
or write for free illustrated folder. 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. D-9 Santa Monica, Colif. 


A) 








AIR SKIFF-10 — 10 ft. long; 48 in. 
wide; 17 in. deep; weighs 80 lbs.; 
takes 3-5 h. p. outboard. 







AIR SKIFF-14 — 14 ft. long; 56 in. 
wide; 20 in. deep; weighs 156 Ibs.; 
takes 5-16 h. p. outboard. 























PRACTICALLY PUNCTURE-PROOF 


STAINLESS 


STEEL BOAT 















STAR LEADS with Stainless 
Steel! it’s rustproof, durable, and 
tough. LIGHT! STRONG! Easy to 
handle! Smoother riding for oars 
or outboard, with Spray Rails 
stamped in hull! Plastifoam flota- 
« tion chambers for safety. 

Folder and Dealer's Name 


- BUILT FOR ROUGH USE 







12 ft. and 14 ff. 


ft, ond 14 ft. nT 
STAR METAL BOAT CO., GOSHEN, IND. 








BOAT SULKY 


THe NEW 


Nefeo 





Send For 
Descriptive Folder 





Built like @ racing Sully . sleek and light weight... 
it's the smartest best engineered most practical boat LAUNCHING - 
LOADING CARRIER made Pertect balance of load over wheels 
elumunetes lifting straw and aiso weight on car butch and bumper 


Hoff Marit Company 


strong 


607 North 6th St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 














FOR HOME 
ASSEMBLY 


PRE-CUT 
PLYWOOD 


BOATS 





SAVE ABOUT HALF 


Two popular models tn kit form for easy assembly. Every- 


thing furnished but paint and varnish 
Sturdy frames. 
carried atop car. 
outboard motor. 


Sem!-V-bottom, 
Can be 
Speedy with 


A-1 14” marine plywood panels. 
Easy rowing or paddling. 
Safe, handy, handsome. 

SEA MATE: Length, 12 ft.; beam amidships, 4414 in.: 


Weight, 115 Ibs., 30 m.p.h. with 10 h.p. motor. SEA CAP- 


TAIN: 


Length, 14 ft.; beam amidships, 54 in.: Weight, 


210 Ibs. Takes up to 33 h.p. motor. High freeboard gives 
seaworthiness in rough water. 


Feel the pride of building your own Acme, and save 


half of cost. Prices low. Liberal guarantee. Write today. 


ACME BOAT C0. sant" Sn0 





2 OAK STREET 





EXTRA 
TOUGH 
FOLDING 
CANVAS 
BOATS 


© handle, check as baggage; carry by hand and on 
auto; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than 
wood; used by U.S. and foreign Governments. Awarded First 
Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's Fair. Send 10¢ for catalog. 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 


ight, easy 








490 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 








100% Nylon Braided Cord 


THE WONDER CORD 
3/16°—Breaking strength 550 ibs. Will not mildew 
or rot. A must for Campers, Hunters, and Sportsmen 
where a cord of great durability imi strength ts re 
jired Ideal for Tent Rope Tarpaulin Rope Pack 
Rope, Clothes Line and a thousand other purposes 
All multiple hanks connected. 

7S hank 81.00 Postpaid 


BEEBE CORDAGE COMPANY, Inc. Cranford, N. J. 


Sorry no C.O.D 

















* ei. 
2—<* GASOLINE STRAINER 
‘ For outboard and other small mo- 
/ tors. Fine screen removes damaging 
v/ dirt and grit. $1 at Sporting Goods 


and Marine Dealers, or write direct 


2 Dept. OL1 
J BOWEN MFG. CO., Villa Park, Hl. 
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sturdy legs was the beginning of a life- 





worked, and worked hard—in the woods, 
by preference. He pushed research, 
studied the prevention of forest fires, 
and made the Division of Forestry of 
more use to the lumbermen of the 
country than it ever had been before. 
Even according to the Capitol Hill 
standard of achievement he went ahead 
fast—in seven years he increased his 
division's staff from 10 to 821, and its 
annual appropriation from $28,500 to 
$440,000. When he realized that the 
future development of his division would 
be handicapped by the dearth of Ameri- 
can-trained foresters he induced his 
family to make the Yale School of 
Forestry possible with an endowment of 
$300,000. The Pinchots did things in a 
big way! 

But that’s getting ahead of the story. 
Early in 1899 a winter trip that Pinchot 
made with a friend to New York’s 
Adirondack Mountains had a fateful 
effect on his future career and on the 
beginning of Conservation. Theodore 
Roosevelt then was governor of New 
York. Pinchot’s friend was a close friend 
of Roosevelt, whom Pinchot knew 
slightly through their mutual member- 
ship in the Boone and Crockett Club of 
big-game hunters. They called at the 
Executive Mansion in Albany, to find 
the governor in one of his most strenu- 
ous moods. He challenged Pinchot to a 
wrestling match, and had the better of 
it. Then he brought out boxing gloves. 
Pinchot let fly a fast one that T.R. for- 
got to duck, and the wallop that 
the future President off his 


long friendship. 

Pinchot went on to the Adirondacks, 
climbed Mount Marcy in a _ howling 
blizzard, and then returned to Wash- 
ington and his job. 

Roosevelt was elected Vice-President 
in 1900, and became President when 
McKinley was assassinated in Septem- 
ber, 1901. He asked Pinchot and three 
other men to draft the section of his 
first message to Congress dealing with 
our natural resources, and used sub- 
stantially what they had written. One 
point they made was that the forest 
reserves should be transferred to the 
jurisdiction of the Division of Forestry. 
They were—more than three years later. 
The division became the U.S. Forest 
Service—and Pinchot made it click! 

That twisting trail brings us back to 
how conservation started. 

Pinchot became one of Roosevelt’s 
most trusted advisers and most inti- 
mate friends—which means that he be- 
came one of the busiest and most in- 
fluential men in Washington. He rode, 
hiked, boxed, and practiced jujutsu with 
the tireless President, and besides run- 
ning the Forest Service he was a mem- 
ber of numerous commissions and com- 
mittees (whose creation he usually had 
suggested) having to do with our natu- 
ral resources and the working of the 
federal government’s legal and admin- 
istrative machinery. In addition, he 
often acted as T.R.’s agent in dealings 
with various government bureaus. This 
work, both in Washington and in the 
West, convinced him that “there are 
just two things on this material earth— 
people and natural resources,” and that 
it was the duty and business of the 
federal government to manage our 
publicly owned natural resources so 
that they would benefit all the people. 

On that February afternoon in 1907 
when Pinchot was riding his horse Jim 
in Rock Creek Park he was worrying 
about the newest threat to those natural 
resources—the attempted grab of water- 
power sites by big electric-power com- 
panies which had led to the setting up 


of the Inland Waterways Commission, 
of which he was a member. That set him 
to thinking about the relation of the 
forests—which never were out of his 
mind for long—to water power and flood 
control, to the soil and its erosion, to the 
protection of fish and game, and to 
various similar problems. 

Then, suddenly, the big idea flashed 
into his mind. These weren’t separate 
problems—they were “the one great 
central problem of the use of the earth 
for the good of man”! 

Pinchot didn’t at once realize what 
he had there, but he knew that it was 
something big—something big enough 
to be the makings of a policy of nation- 
wide and world-wide importance. He 
talked with several friends about this 
idea, and one of them, Dr. W. J. McGee, 
a fellow member of the Inland Water- 
ways Commission, defined the new pol- 
icy as the use of natural resources for 
the greatest good of the greatest num 
ber for the longest time. Either Pinchot 
or Overton W. Price, of the Forest 
Service, remembered that in India forest 
lands were called conservancies; so 
deciding to give an old word a new 
meaning—they christened the new pol- 
icy Conservation. 

Then Pinchot told the President about 
his new idea and the new name for it, 
and T.R. accepted them with such char 
acteristic enthusiasm that as Pinchot 
himself puts it, the Conservation policy 
became “the heart of his Administra- 
tion.” 

Conservation had _ started. A little 
later Roosevelt called a conference of 
governors on the conservation of natural 
resources, and this led to the organiza- 
tion of the National Conservation Com- 
mission, with Pinchot as its chairman. 
A North American Conservation Confer- 
ence, with delegates from Canada and 
Mexico, was held in 1909. That same 
year the United States Government sent 
out invitations to a World Conservation 
Conference to be held at The Hague, 
but this project was dropped after Taft 
became President. Thirty-five years later 
Pinchot revived it with President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, and preparations for 
holding it under United Nations aus- 
pices now are being made. 

In the early days of Conservation, 
Collier’s Weekly pointed out a weakness 
in the movement by remarking editori- 
ally that “conservation of natural re- 
sources is an unwieldly phrase.” 

It is. Worse than that, to many people 
it is a phrase which means exactly noth 
ing at all. 

Back in 1907 the conference of gov- 
ernors tried to tell the country what 
Conservation is about in a Declaration 
which T.R. and Pinchot thought was so 
simple, sound, and fine that it should be 
posted in every schoolhouse in the 
country. But for once T.R. and Pinchot 
were mistaken on a question of public 
relations. The Declaration consisted of 
a dozen clauses, most of them beginning 
“We agree,” and it is doubtful if any 
schoolboy would have read beyond the 
first of them. 

A year ago OuTpoor Lire, through the 
medium of a nation-wide competition, 
gave the country and the Conservation 
movement what they had needed fo! 
forty years—an American Conservation 
Pledge which expresses Gifford Pinchot’s 
big idea in-a few impressive and easily 
remembered words: 


“IT give my pledge as an American 
to save and faithfully to defend from 
waste the natural resources of my 
country—its soil and minerals, its 


forests, waters, and wildlife.” 
“Gifford Pinchot,” Theodore Roose- 
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velt said in his autobiography, “is the 
man to whom the nation owes most for 
vhat has been accomplished as regards 
the preservation of the natural resources 
of our country.” 

His story of how Conservation started, 
which he tells in Breaking New Ground, 
should be read by everyone interested 
in those natural resources, and in the 
long battle, still far from won, to save 
them. 





Boat Loans for Veterans 


VETERAN of the second World War 
may qualify for a loan with which to 
purchase a boat to be used for earning 
a living. Loans have already been made 
enabling some veterans to buy cruisers 
for taking out fishing parties, boats 
suitable for servicing or selling supplies 
to ships at anchor in harbors, and craft 
for commercial fishing and lobstering. 
Veterans of the Navy, Coast Guard, 
and certain branches of the Army who 
have had the proper training and experi- 


ence are particularly fitted for some 
such venture. 
It has been possible in the past to 


finance the purchase of a good boat for 
business purposes but, in general, the 
buyer is required to invest from one third 








to one half the price 
ance in a few years at interest up to 6 
percent. The Veterans Administration, I 
am informed, offers a more liberal plan. 
It will guarantee, up to a maximum of 
$2,000, one half of such a loan at interest 
not exceeding 4 percent, with repayment 
extended over a 10-year period. Thus 
the veteran can finance a boat’s pur- 
chase although he is not able to invest a 
large amount of money. He may, for 
example, buy a $4,500 boat by investing 
$500 and financing the balance. 

The procedure is simple. After check- 
ing with the Administration and learn- 
ing all the details of the plan, the veteran 
locates the boat he wishes to buy. (In 
this connection, remember the boat must 
be for work use.) Then he goes toa bank 
or other reputable lending agency, pre- 
sents his original discharge papers, and 
outlines his proposal. The banker will 
cooperate, of course, only if the project 
is practical. If he decides that it is, an 
appraiser approved by the Administra 
tion inspects the boat and reports to the 
bank. After all other requirements are 
met, the bank will lend the veteran 
$4,000. Of this amount, repayment of 
$2,000 is guaranteed by the Administra- 
tion. The veteran in this case puts up 
only $500 toward the total purchase 
price.—J. A. E. 


and pay off the bal- 





LOW COST MARINE POWER 
* Gasoline and Diesel x 
FOR CRUISERS e@ SPEED BOATS @ 
AUXILIARY SAIL @ WORKBOATS 


One of a series of 2, 4 
and 6 cylinder Marine 
Diesels offered by Ker- 
math for consistent, de- 
pendable oper- 
ation in a very 
wide range of 
pleasure and 
commercial 
craft, 


@ For 37 years Kermath has built and pro- 
duced marine engines exclusively. These 
famous engines—both gasoline and Diesel 
provide the world's largest choice of models 
and sizes ranging from a 4 cyl. 25 h.p. time- 
proved, marine-tailored engine to the giant 
550 h.p. V-12, persons used for high 
speed cruisers, crash boats and aircraft 














Answers to Boating Fans 


V-stern Canoe or Dory? 


Question: In this neck of the woods there 
seems to be a preference for the V-stern canoe, 
with an outboard, for all-round use. I think it’s 


a poor boat because one has to watch one’s 
balance and that means back strain. 

I read in the June, 1947, issue Phil H 
Moore’s description of his dory, which he 
describes as a ‘‘sweetheart.”’ If his boat could 
be modified to about 15 ft. overall, built with 
lighter materials, and equipped with a 2%- 


horsepower outboard, I think it would be ideal 
for fishing and hunting trips. 

Which craft would you prefer?—J. G. Clarke, 
Quebec. 


Answer: I'm aware of the drawbacks of 
V-stern canoes, but I like them. The modified 
dory Moore described has a flat bottom, wider 
than the regular dory, and the stern is fuller 
to give more stability and take an outboard 
better. Usually such boats are fairly heavy and 
require more than a 2%-horsepower outboard. 
If length is kept to, say, 12 ft. and waterproof 
plywood used, such power might be practical. 

However, I don’t think I’d prefer such a dory 
to a good V-stern canoe for your use there. 


—J. A. E 


Aluminum Meets Requirements 


Question: I need a boat which must 
rather rigid requirements. It will be stored in 
the open in hot, dry weather and will be used 
mostly on waters where sudden storms can 
make rough going. I'll carry it on trips of 
up to 1,500 miles atop my car. The motor must 
be large enough to make good speed to fishing 
grounds, and the hull rugged enough to with- 
Stand rocks and snags. The boat will be used 
on large rivers and lakes and in river mouths 
along the Oregon coast. 

The only boat I’ve found so far which might 
meet my requirements is an 80-lb. aluminum 
craft, 11 ft. 8 in. in length, with a 46-in. beam. 
It is of aircraft-type construction with a V- 
bottom and a reénforced deck. 

Would this be suitable? Is a 7'4-horsepower 
motor about right and how much speed can I 
expect? What particular points should I con- 
sider when I examine this boat?—R. R. Turn- 


bull, Wash. 


meet 


Answer: I think the aluminum boat will meet 
your requirements as well as any. A 7'4-horse- 
power motor is practical, and although it’s 
dificult to predict speed, if used with the type 
of hull you describe, it should give up to 15 
miles an hour. 


——— 


There is one possible disadvantage if you use 
the aluminum boat in salt water. We still don’t 
know how the alloys stand up under such 
conditions. 

In examining the boat, find out if the specified 
80-lb. weight includes accessories. Total weight 
shouldn’t be over 100 lb.—which is considered 
the practical maximum for car-top carrying. 

Also, be certain there is no tendency to 
flimsiness. The hull should not give as it is 
lifted or pressed at points along the gunwales, 
chines, and transom. Some of the first aluminum 
boats were too lightly built. Although plating 
needn’t be heavy, there should be good re- 
enforcement at the points mentioned. 

The deck feature is a good one, and if it’s 
correctly fitted it ties in the entire bow. Look 
for similar reénforcing at the stern which should 
be tied in by the seat and corner knees or 
braces. Beyond this, the reputation of the 
builder is a good guide.—J. A. E 


Two Outboards Faster Than One? 


Question: I have a 14-ft. boat powered with 
a 6 horsepower outboard motor. It’s often neces- 
sary to make a run of 10 or 15 miles to a 
fishing site and my boat, with two occupants 
and the required gear, makes 10 miles an hour 
at full throttle. I'd like a faster run. Would two 
6 horsepower outboards give the boat the same 
speed as one 12 horsepower motor? I'd prefer 
to use two motors, if they’d give a speed equal 
to a single larger one, because I could get 
home even if one motor broke down. What’s 
your opinion?—W. G. Hoyt, Tex. 


Answer: Two outboards on a 14-ft. hull 
wouldn’t give much more speed than one of 
them—if regular stock propellers are used. The 
reason is, I think, that although propeller 
diameters are calculated on the basis of motor 
power and number of revolutions, the pitch is 
adapted to the probable speed of the boat. The 
pitch, therefore, would limit speed even though 
power is increased. 

If two motors are fitted with propellers having 
a pitch calculated for their use together, there 
is no doubt that speed would be increased. »But 
each motor would probably be inefficient when 
used singly. However, I’m sure one of the 
larger manufacturers of outboards would be 
able to fit two motors with propellers designed 
for efficiency when only one or both motors are 
used. 

I agree with you that it’s a good idea to 
have an extra motor along in case of emergency, 
but you'd better consider the factor of propeller 
pitch before investing in a second one.—J. A. E. 


tenders. Be sure to write for Kermath's new 
descriptive boat engine folders. Sent free. 


KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 
5899 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit 8, Mich. 


KERMaTH 


A Kermath Always Runs 


25 TO 500 H.P. GASOLINE and DIESEL 








Wolverine Boats have made a great name 
for themselves among sportsmen and boat- 


ing enthusiasts everywhere. 1. Mocern designs. 
2. Expert iftemanship 3. Top performance 
4. Economical to own, Over 60 models to choose 
‘ A boat fo very purpose, Molded Pliywoods 
12’-14°-14', Round Bx ‘ttom Strip Boats 12° 14°.16° 
1 ther Write for free literature, Attend 
i ”" rts Travel and Boat Show, 
‘ Fel 7 thru March 


WAGEMAKER COMPANY 


Dept. 21, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


















BOATS with 
Full Length Spray Rails 


Keep passengers perfectly 
dry—even at high speeds. 
Catalog also. shows two ne w 
models of “ Take-Along” 
ts. Two big factories save 
you freight. 

CATALOG FREE 
Write for your copy. State kind of 
boat in which you are interested. 


THOMPSON BROS. BoaT MFG. co. (168) 
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Lets go fishin 
at WEST PALM 
BEACH 













SILVER 
SAILFISH 
DERBY 


JAN. 25-FEB.1S5 











onesie 
Derby and Winter Contests Open to 
all sportsmen — no entry fee. NEW 
DOCKS under construction for 164 boats 


FOR FISHING GUIDE 
DOCK FOLDER, write 


WEST PALM BEACH 
FISHING CLUB 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


Z\NAPIN(G 


CAMP 


62 Miles N. W. of Sudbury, Ontario 
Located on Beautiful Onaping Lake 
Reservations are now being accepted for early fall 
hunting combined with late trophy fishing. Our 
Lake Trout are both large and plentiful—black bear 
in abundance. Brown Trout and Great Northern Pike 
and Walleyes offer a variety of sport. Muskie and 

Black Bass waters nearby. Speckled Trout. 
Moose, Deer, Grouse, Ducks, and small game. 
Easy to Reach by Train, Plane, or Automobile, 
yet situated Deep in Ontario's North Woods. 


BOB SMITH, Mer. P. J. HOLSTEIN 
Onaping Camp =>. 115 W. Frankfort St. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Benny, Ont., Can. ~~ S— 
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JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Amazingly Varied Hunting, Fishing 


Jacksonville offers you a thrilling daily choice 
of superb tresh or salt water fishing or excel- 
lent hunting for quail, dove, ducks, deer and 
turkeys. Come this w Wri 

Tourist and Convention Bureau 


3512 Hemming Park (2) Jacksonville, Florida 
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WITH 
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ABY-ANIMAL oddities. Belated 
young’un. Motorist saw tiny fawn 
by roadside near Grayling, Mich., 
last September 138. Fawn was in 

distress, constantly bleating. Motorist 

reported it to Clarence Roberts, conser- 
vation officer, of Grayling. When fawn 
was located hours later, in same spot 
and still bleating, it was apparent that 
it had lost its mother. It weighed 6% 


lb., must have been born not earlier 
than Sept. 10 or 11. Is being bottle-fed 
at Ogemaw state game refuge. Michi- 


gan fawns customarily are born in late 
May or June... Publicity-conscious elk 
cow gave birth to a calf June 8, 1947, 
on lawn in front of store at Old Faithful, 
Yellowstone National Park, with a 
group of towrists as spectators ... Oscar 
Murriel, farmer, living west of Pomona, 
Mo., found in a hollow oak the cubs of a 
female fox his dogs had killed. Took 
them home, fed them with a spoon. 
Next day his fox-terrier bitch got into 
box with the cubs, refused to leave. 
Murriel later was amazed to find her 
capably nursing the cubs, though she 
was 12 years old and had not whelped 
in 3 years. 

More oddities. E. J. Wills, Twin Falls, 
Idaho, is reported to have become lost 
last October while hunting. Rescued 


| after 5 days in woods, he said he’d kept 


walking around same tree to avoid 
straying farther away. Insisted he made 
20,799 laps before he fell asleep between 
strides and fell over backward ... Lana 
K. Lang, Parsons, W. Va., hit with stone 


and killed in flight a hawk carrying a 





red-headed woodpecker—which then es- 
caped unharmed ... Victor Choquette, 
Bath, Maine, killed pheasant banded and 


released by state. Found number on 
band—4339—identical with his own at 
the Bath Iron Works where he is em- 
ployed. 


Harold Hart, deputy sheriff, shot a 
crow near Eureka, Kans., recently, and 
bird fell flopping into water. Hart saw 
wide mouth of huge catfish come out of 
water, engulf the crow ... Little Cur- 
rent, Ontario, so named from fact that 
if wind blows in one direction for sev- 
eral days, water is piled up on one side 
of channel between Manitoulin and Goat 
Islands, but is lowered on other side, 
thus starting current, direction of which 
depends upon the wind... Last spring 
six horses of National Park Service 
grazed in grassy meadow where elk were 
calving. Wife of William A. Fischer, 
Yellowstone National Park ranger nat- 





the Map 














uralist, heard commotion, saw one horse 
stamp upon a calf elk, toss it into air. 
Cow elk then stood guard over body 
kept ravens from, feeding on it. Investi- 
gation showed calf had two broken legs, 
numerous wounds. 























Last year Norman Miller, Lawrence- 
ville, Pa., was casting for bass from 
Shore of Cowanesque River, using a 





surface lure. A barred owl struck plug, 
got. entangled, was landed ... Search of 
Gaines Dog Research Center, New York 
City, for America’s “most useful dog of 
1947” resulted in awards to two dogs 
“Tubby,” 1% years old and one of the 
winners, is not only an all-round watch- 
dog, but a skilled herd dog. He brings in 
the mail, fetches firewood into the house 
carries pails to and from house and 
barn, takes notes to his master in the 
field, serves his mistress by bringing 
from upstairs a number of different 
desired articles, does other chores, has 
about 50 tricks, and can count up to 10 
“Spike,” the other winner, is handy man 
for a Mrs. Schlagel. Her husband is an 
invalid, and she runs a 190-acre ranch 
“Spike” is a grand herd dog, guards 
the poultry, pulls a wagon, skids small 
trees, and has cleared ranch of coyotes 
badgers, and other vermin. Also keeps 
trespassers from property, chaperones 
children. 

Birds. Trumpeter-swan population of 
the United States has declined. Net loss 
in 1947 has been 11 birds. Count now 
shows only 350. This great bird has been 
near extinction for a number of years 

. Michigan records visitation in 1947 
of more sand-hill cranes at Rose Lake 
wildlife experiment station than eve 
before. Twenty-five dropped in there on 
southward migration. This is anothe 
big bird near extinction ... New York 
state broke all records for rearing and 
release of pheasants in 1947. Total was 
105,192 full-winged birds. 

Big Game. After survey of Catalina 
Island, Donald D. McLean, game biolo- 
gist of California Division of Fish and 
































Game, recommended that controlled 
hunting during open season be pe! 
mitted on the island. It is estimated 







mule deer there total 2,500 head. These 
deer trace to a pair released in 1928 
eight more in 1930. Island covers 48,45 
acres, supports also 4,000 cattle, 40! 
bisons, many sheep and goats... Kew 
tucky is stocking black bears live 
trapped in Vermont and Manitoba 
using Pittman-Robertson funds . 

Well-authenticated reports have it tha! 
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CARRYING EASE 


All-Season Protection 
for your outboard! 


Dealers 
Jobbers 
Wanted 


The LAFAYETTE 
MOTO-POUCH* 


Heavy 14.9 oz. canvas duck. Waterproof, 

mildew proof, fire-resistant, Lasts a lifetime. Strong web 
handle in perfect balance position. Full length Talon 
zippers permit easy insertion or removal of motor, Unique 
arrangement permitssmall opening for use of motor hang- 
ing oye 5 pee ranges: to 2 H.P., $8.95; to 54 H.P., 
$9.95; to H.P., $10.95. (Over 10° i. ms price on re- 
quest.) Be 4. to eente H.P. and make of your meter. 
Orde r now. No C.0.D Fe 
LAFAYETTE SUPPLY ‘co., WEST LAFAYETTE, onto 








5 enemeT RADIO 


SMALL AS A PACK OF CIGARETTES! 
Wt only 4 ors. —SEAUTIFULLY molded silver block 
cove NO TUBES —BATTERIES—OF ELECTRIC “PLUG. 
INS’ needed! Uses NEW TYPE FIXED power crystal 
—"munit’ phene ONE YEAR SERVICE GUARANTES 


GUARANTEED TO WORK 


on tocol stations if used os directed LISTEN AT HOME, 
NW CABINS, IN 880, ON 5, HOTELS, OFFICES O8 
MOST ANYWHERE! L. 5. of Texas soys “W's Wonderful” 





(bill, money order, check! ond poy postmen $2 9° plus 
C 0.0 fees on arrival or send ONLY $3 99 fer postpaid 
O PLAY! MARVELOUS GIFTS 
BARGAIN PRICED! ORDER YOUR PAKETTE RADIO NOW! ifereign $5.00 U 5. cosh! 





PAKETTE RADIO COMPANY, INC. Dept. POL-1 KEARNEY, 


“SPORTSMEN'S DREAMS COME TRUE IN 
OCALA and MARION COUNTY, Fin S| 


Plan now to come where hun- 
dreds of lakes and streams teem 
with giant bass—where quail, 
doves, ducks, wild turkeys and 
deer abound. Excellent, inex- 
pensive, accommodations. 
FREE Booklet O.L. Bird, Secy 


MARION COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. OCALA “FLA 








BIG GAME HUNTERS 


Now Is The Time To Plan Your Fall Hunt 


The Big Game Haunts in the Rockies— 
West of the Alaska Highway Awaits You. 


LEO RUTLEDGE 


Hudsons Hope British, Columbia 





SQUARE LAKE CAMPS 


On The Famous Fish River Chain of Lakes | 


TROUT AND SALMON FISHING 


Camps take from 2 to 8 persons. central dining room 
GOOD FOOD — BEST OF GUIDES 
Advance Reservations Only—Write Fred C. Russ 
Dec. 1—May 1—191 Central St., Gardiner, Me. 
May 1—Dec. 1—Stockhoim, Aroostook Co., Me. 


IDLEWILD LODGE 


On scenie Panasoffkee Lake and Withlacootche River. 
Unexcelled fresh water fishing. Bass, Shelicracker's, 
Stump “ip Bream, Crappie. Turkey, Quail, Duck 
n se mm, Lar ize of wooded hammock land 
ff main highway » miles of sand road. Quiet 
Secludec o Crowds All new modern cottages and 
equipment. Guides and Dining Room service, Limited 
commodations. Reservations only. Write for infor 


“"" RUFE WYSONG, OWNER 


Panasoffkee 


BEAR HUNTERS 


Come to Alberta this spring and bag a grizzly 


Fine bear hunting to be had in the foot- 
hills and mountains of the clearwater 
country. Trips made by pack train 
Have GRIZZLYS, BLACKS ond CINNAMON, Make 
arrangements early with 
JACK BROWNING—Guide & Outfitter 
RICINUS ALBERTA, CANADA 


HOMESITES *450 seems 


Garden Spot, on scenic shores 
eautiful Morro Bay Enjoy future in lapenduate with 
lent soil, soft water, wonderful fishing, hunting, boat- 

ing, bathing, ete. Grow fruits, vegetables, poultry. Perfect 

nperate climate, Congenial community. Finest invest- 
ment. Free literature 


Richard S. Otto. Dent 





Florida 




















California's loveliest 


B. San Luis Obispo California 





mountain lions are prowling in the Fall 
River Valley and also near Eureka, in 
Kansas. Several persons have reported 
seeing the beasts. One, Ack Morgan, 
with experience in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, positively identified them as 
mountain lions. 


Wisconsin’s Lake Winnebago 


AID to be the world’s largest inland 

lake within the boundaries of one 
state, Wisconsin’s Lake Winnebago 
gives some mighty fine fishing for spe- 
cies ranging from panfish to muskies. 

Though it has a reputation for being 
a wall-eye lake, Winnebago has yielded 
an increasing number of muskies over 
the last 2 or 3 years. Game wardens 
this year netted and released a 59-in. 
muskie estimated to weigh 65 lb. Per- 
sons who rate as authorities say that 
Winnebago is probably the greatest rel- 
atively untouched muskie lake in the 
state. 

The west and northwest sides of the 
lake, from Fond du Lac to Neenah, 
seem to provide the best all-round fish- 
ing. This favorite fishing spot of mine 
is midway between Oshkosh and Nee- 
nah. Take Route No. 41 north from Mil- 
waukee as far as Fond du Lac, then 
change to No. 45, which is the road go- 
ing along the Lake Winnebago shore. 
Drive through Oshkosh to a point 7 
miles north of the city—the Ricker’s 
Bay area. Boats and minnows can be 
obtained at several places. Two excel- 
lent fishing spots are within a _ short 
distance—Manser’s Bar and Blackbird 
Island. Any local angler will point out 
these places to you, or, if in expansive 
mood, will boast of where the 
fishing is even better 

Most of the wall-eyes are taken by 
trollers using a June-bug spinner baited 
with a minnow. When trolling, row 
slowly—just fast enough to keep the 
spinner revolving and off the bottom. 
You'll do best about 25 yd. off the reefs. 

The weedy shoreline from Ricker’s 
Bay south to Garlic Island has sporty 
fishing for black bass, taken by casting 
in early morning and late evening. Fine 
perch fishing may be had just off the 
edge of the same weed beds, especially 
around Garlic Island 

A word of warning 
has more than 130,000 acres of wate 
surface, and can be very treacherous. 
A sudden wind can quickly put a heavy 
laden boat in a very bad spot. Use a 
good safe craft and don’t overload it. 
Watch the weather and, if it looks 
threatening, make for cover.—D. R. 
Tuchscherer. 


places 


Lake Winnebago 


New York’s Big Rainbows 


HERE IS REAL FISHING in 
erine Creek, N. 


Cath- 
Y., when the rainbow 
run is on. This stream flows into Seneca 
Lake at its southern end, and the fish 
will be found in the riffles during this 
spawning run. The largest rainbow I 
caught was 28 in. long and weighed 7 Ib., 
but I saw fish up to 16 Ib. It is worth 
the trip just to see these big trout. 
When you get one on, you have your 
hands full. I sprung a 12-ft. salmon rod 
trying to keep a lunker out of the snags, 
and broken rods are not unusual sights. 

There is a diner at Montour Falls, and 
cabins a mile south. 

The quality of the fishing 
upon the time of the run, 
is very early in tha 
Hazen. 


depends 
which usually 
season.—-Carle B. 
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JACKE! 


FEATHER 


ALASKA 7% 


elelehy 3 
DOWN 
INSULATED 


WARM 


WATER 
REPELLENT 


When it’s cold and wet, stay by by 3b 
toasty warm and tinder dry 
in a feather light, snug fit- 
ting, weather proof Goose Down Insulated Alaska 
Jacket. Sizes for men and women. Ideal for sports- 
men, aviators and outdoor workers. Free-action 
shoulders. Triple construction. Outer cover: dur- 
able, water-repellent, wind and rain proofed fabric. 
Inner linings, between which genuine goose down 
is airblown into smal! quilted cells, and Zelan treat- 
ed fabrics. Colors: Hunter Red, Smoke Blue, Pine 
Bark Brown, Ranger Green, Dry Grass. Heavy duty 
zipper. Approx. 36 oz. Only $22.89. Guaranteed to 
itisfy or money back. When 
iihimae) @ Ordering: Give weight, chest size, 
FREE height, color desired whether to 
FOLDER be worn by man or woman. 






























































309 S. W. 3rd Avenue, Portland 4, Oregon 
Folder en Dowyt" Insuloted Geyhénts to: 
‘ 








CANADA 


/ 
WHAT'S 
iT GOT? bay it takes! A viewpoint 
Canadian as the maple 


if. Written Pro illustrated by outdoor 
n who KNOW their Canada. Seasonal 
nformation uu can stake your shirt on. 
That's what makes it Canada's fastest 
rowing outdoor magazine. Buy it TODAY, 
u'll be glad that you did 


© $1.00 PER YEAR @ 
OUTDOOR CANADA 


389 Main Street Winnipeg, Canada 


ALASKA! 
‘HUNT KODIAK BEAR 


(World’s Largest Bear) 


Make your 
Reservations 
NOW for a 
SPRING OR 
FALL HUNT 
in 1948 for 
these Monster 
Bears. Wire or 
Air Mail Your 
Request to 


KODIAK GUIDES 
Kodiak, Box C-1 
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HEAT RON 


A uniquely different, quick, sure way 
for preparing needed hot drinks any- 
where, anytime—no fuss, fumes, 


flame or bother. 


Obtainable at the better shops 
everywhere, $3.00 for Stirrer and six 
heat charges, or order direct adding 
15¢ for handling and shipping. Ad- 
ditional heat refills, box of 8, $1.25. 


Write to Dept. O 


HEATRON, INCORPORATED 


901 MARKET ST., WILMINGTON 7, DELAWARE 











BAUSCH & LOMB zephyr-light 


BINOCULARS 


with BALCOTE anti-reflection 
coating on all 8 L models. 
aa STURDY CASE AND STRAP WITH 

ALL BINOCULARS. 
6x30 Extremely light weight, wide field, excel- 
lent for viewing fast action $162.00 
7x35 Popular for all around use. Power is high 
enough for well-enlarged view, yet binocular 
is compact enough to be held steady easily 
$168.00 
8x30 Widely used for game hunting $180.00 
9x35 Highest power glass recommended for 
hand held use $186.00 


7x50 ILLUSTRATED 

(Not Zephyr-Light) 
For use wherever im- 
age brightness is more 
important than light- 
weight. Navy model, 
waterproof, fog-proof 
construction $194.40 








REGULAR WEIGHT BINOCULARS 
Specifications—Same as above 


7x35 $140. — 8x30 $148.80 — 8x40 $168. 
WOLLENSAK 8x30 (Reg. Weight) $102. 
UNIVERSAL 6x30 $ 85. 


All prices include Fed. tax 
Immediate Delivery—All Orders Shipped Prepaid 
COLUMBUS PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 
1949 BROADWAY NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 

















AMERICA’S TOP TROPHY! 


KODIAK BEAR 


‘Now booking Spring hunts to new hunting 
territory on Kodiak Island. 
For information wire or airmail 
B. M. POLAND, Guide & Outfitter 
Box 1128 Kodiak, Alaska 
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FLORIDA FISHING FACTS 


HAT REGION in Florida of which 

Sanford is the center has decided 
appeal for the sportsman. Here you will 
find some of the best fishing and hunt- 
ing in the state. 

The St. Johns River from Crow’s 
Bluff, just west of DeLand, to the lower 
end of Puzzle Lake, covers a distance 
of about 40 miles, and every mile of it 
gives good bass fishing. At Crow’s Bluff 
the river is about 100 yd. wide. As there 
is only a 12-ft. fall from Sanford to 
Jacksonville, a distance of 190 miles, 
the river is slow-moving. Both banks 
here are covered with heavy growth 
right to the water’s edge, and generally 
there are hyacinths along the banks, 
with an occasional patch of water lilies. 
There are very few places where you 
can fish from the banks. Boats must be 
used in Florida, for the pattern of the 
streams is the same. In addition to bass 
there also is an abundance of bream, 
jackfish, and channel cats in the deep 
holes. The channel cats will sometimes 
strike artificial bait, and they run up 
to 50 Ib. 

From 6 to 8 miles up from Crow’s 
Bluff is Blue Springs, in a beautiful 
setting. It pours quite a volume of water 
into the river. There are cabins and 
boats at that place, operated by old 
settlers who really know the river. 

About 4 miles upriver from Blue 
Springs you enter some of the most 
beautiful and wild expanse of river you 
possibly could hope for. Needle-eye, 
Alligator Bend, Snake Creek, Pine 
Island, Dead River, High Banks, and 
Nigger Creek are passed and you come 
to the mouth of the Wekiwa River. That 
river gives about 20 miles of excellent 
fishing. It is entirely spring-fed, with 
water much swifter than that in the 
St. Johns. About 3 miles up the Wekiwa 
from its mouth the Black Water Creek 
enters. That creek gives splendid bass 
fishing. Seminole Springs and other 
springs feed the Black Water. Fishing it 
is not easy, but the angler who can 
handle a fly rod or a plug generally can 
make a nice catch there on about any 
day of the year. 

In season there are plenty of squirrels, 
deer, bear, ducks, coon, opossum, and a 
few turkeys. 

Going up the Wekiwa above the Black 
Water you enter a country that, so far 
as river and swamp are concerned, is 
about the same as it was 400 years ago. 
For a couple of miles the river widens 
to a distance of about 300 to 400 yd. from 
bank to bank. The highway from San- 
ford to Mt. Dora and the Coast Line 
Railway cross the river before it gets 
back to normal width. It is along this 
flat, as we call it, where shiners are 
caught for bait and, for big bass, fisher- 
men use them in lengths from 5 to 18 in. 
As soon as you pass under the railroad 
bridge, you are back in wild country. 
Just above the Northhouse Hammock 
the Palm Springs Run comes in on the 
left. It heads at Palm Springs, near 
Orlando. A half mile or so above that, 
Rock Creek comes in from the right, and 
it gives 4 or 5 miles of good fishing. Its 
source is at Rock Springs, a recreational 
center. 

And this is all within 25 miles of Or- 
lando, one of the state’s most rapidly 
growing cities. The Wekiwa is swift 
water and a hard river to fish, but when 
you tie into a bass on it he gives you all 
he has, and that’s plenty. When cleaned 
and cooked, Florida has no better fish 
to eat. There is no muddy taste at all. 


There is a camp on the St. Johns 
within 200 yd. of the mouth of the 
Wekiwa. Here are comfortable accomo- 
dations, boats, and guide service. That 
camp also will soon have accommodations 
in a houseboat. For those who prefer to 
camp or live in their trailer, there is 
plenty of space in a live-oak grove at 
the water’s edge. 

Upriver from that camp you enter 
Lake Monroe, some 20 sq. miles of 
water, with Sanford on its southern 
shore. Going from the lake into Wood 
ruff Creek and into Lake Jessup, a lake 
of about the same size as Monroe, you 
have the chance to get some of Florida’s 
biggest bass. Bird Island, at the south 
end of the lake, is noted for its big bass 
as are Long Point and Alligator Point 
The lake is a great duck-shooting loca- 
tion. It is to one side of the St. Johns 
River. 

From Jessup the river winds on up 
through high hammock, given over to 
cattle raising. You pass Lemon Bluff, a 
beautiful camp site, and on into Lake 
Harney, about half the size of the other 
two lakes. This lake too has yielded some 
great catches. 

I have fished in almost every creek, 
river, lake, and slough in central Florida, 
and I firmly believe that in the waters 
mentioned herein, with their several 
hundred miles shoreline, is the best 
fishing in the state. 

Now as to how and when to fish these 
waters. What I say is based on personal 
experience only. During the past 28 years 
I have caught tons of fish on rod and 
line. Our bass season opens May 1. 
Though March and April are closed 
months on bass, you can catch any other 
kind. Generally, through May and June 
the bass will strike both top and under 
water plugs. For surface plugs use frog 
finish, the lighter ones for dark days 
and early morning and late fishing. Fo! 
underwater plugs, most any good make 
will do, and the color doesn’t seem to 
matter much. It’s where you put the 
plug and how you work it that counts. 
Live bait, especially shiners, is usually 
good. 

As to time of fishing, I like the two or 
three hours after daybreak, and the 
same relative time before dark. Over- 
cast days make a difference. As to the 
time of moon, frankly I don’t know, but 
I like the hour or two before the rise or 
set of moon. 

Nine fish out of 10 that you catch here 
will be caught within 2 ft. of the bank, 
whether it is mud bank or whatever, 
or floating debris. Generally it is better 
to drift with the current and fish against 
the drag of the water. Catfish are caught 
on cut bait—anything from tough beef to 
mullet. Bream generally are caught on 
worms, and the catties take them, too 

In July, August, and September we 
have millions of menhaden minnows 
come upriver. They stay on top, and at 
certain places in rivers and lakes the 
bass will come to the top and strike at 
them. When the bass are doing that, 
cast right into the midst of them. Tons 
of bass are caught in just that way. 

In September the water generally be- 
gins to rise. It may rise slowly or, if 
there’s a hurricane, rapidly. With high 
water the fish seem to move out of the 
river and into the heads of sloughs, 
onto the mud flats, or into cutoffs. Then 
they usually will strike plugs. As the 
water goes down, the fish gradually 
move back into the main river. There 
are times in December and January 


when the fish will come to the top after 


small minnows native to the water. At 
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OUTDOOR LiFE'S 
Gallery of 
North American Game 





Life Stories and 
Full-Color Prints 
of 30 Favorite 
Wild Creatures— 


yours in permanent book form! 





I ERE ARE the thrilling life stories of 
America’s most beloved wild creatures 
more useful facts about your favorite 

game birds and animals than you could 

gather in a lifetime of actual hunting! A 

F. full dozen outstanding wildlife authorities 
tell you of their greatest thrills in the hunt. 

You ll learn how the experts bag a ig 

horn, clip Southern Quail, tree tough 

Mountain Lions, stalk their quarry. You'll 


exciting out 
helpful infor 

. Parsons, 
ind other fa 
all the intimate details 
that are priceless to 
every hunter, every lover 


thrill 
door 
mation by 
Ben East, 
mous authorities 
ind vital facts 
every sportsman, 
of the outdoors! 


206 Giant 10'," by 141." pages 


| | A $12.00 Value $5. 95 


for only 


to page after page of 
stories and practical, 
Jack O'Connor, P. 
Charles N. Elliott 


sO 


his is a volume so complete that it will 
| thrill you for years—so beautiful you'll 
| proudly display it to your friends—so val 


uable you'll hate to let it out of your sight. 
Imagine! More than 30 huge, breathtaking 
pictures in splendid natural colors by the 
celebrated wildlife painter Francis Lee 
Jaques—-PLUS scores of intimate, detailed 
pen-and-ink sketches! Here are glorious 
pictures of game birds and animals exactly 
as uou might see them through vour binocu 
lars! This great book captures the absorb 

ing excitement of all the teeming game 
; country of America—brings it smack into 

your library for your lifetime enjoyment 
ind pleasure! 


7-Day FREE TRIAL 


If You Order This Great Book Bargain NOW 


Once you see this giant 
book with its handsome, spi 
ral-bound Buckram covers 


and brilliant color portraits, 








you'll wonder how it can be 
sold under $12.00--yet you 
may have it at the Special 
Bargain Price of ONLY 
$5.95! And that’s not all 
if you act at once, you re 
F ceive a FREE seven-day trial 
j - examination in your own 
4 home! Just mail the order form today. 
When book arrives, deposit only $5.95 plus 
postage with the postman. After you have 

: enjoyed this splendid book for a whole 

f week, either keep it as the finest, most fas 

inating volume in your library, or return 

} it for full refund. YOU NEED NOT SEND 
: \ PENNY! Mail order form now! 

i Special DeLuxe Edition. For those who wish a 
é truly luxurious imited-edition collector's 
i tem, just 500 copies of the Gallery have been 
@ set aside and specially hand-bound in genuine 


Vlorocco-grained leather, stamped in 24-karat 
ure gold leaf, with decorative end papers and 
age edges hand-stained in brilliant vermilion 
Available at $15.00; check box in order form 
and enclose remittance in full. Same return 
and refund privilege guaranteed 





353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

Yes, send me my copy of OUTDOOR LIFE’s 
Gallery of North American Game. I wil! pay 
postman low price $5.95 plus postage on 
lelivery. with understanding that I may return 
book within 7 days for full refund if not ab-, 
lutely satisfied 

] Special DeLuxe Edition. 


| J limited. numbered edition, check ind 


of 


If you wis! 


luxurious 
en 





e remittance of $15 00. Same refund. priv llege 
ity Zone State 
Save postal cha s! Check box and remit now 
4 i inrantee 
Ber seneectenaah teaneseh zener a 
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MAIL THIS ORDER FORM NOW! 
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| porgies, 
species is productive 


such times they don’t seem to hit any 
kind of plug, but with live bait you can 
make a killing. 


Contrary to the usual belief, the big 
bass do not roam all over the river. 
I’ve had a strike at one certain place, 


and had the fish break the line and get 
away with the plug. Within a week or 
two I'd catch a big bass at that same 
place. I lost 3 plugs to one bass up the 
Wekiwa, had him strike but failed to 
hook him, and finally caught him, all 
within a month. There one close to 
my camp that I’ve been trying to land 
for 10 years. I’ve hooked him several 
times, but always he’s broken loose. 
That bass will weigh anywhere from 
16 to 20 pounds. I have seen him grab 
mullet that would weigh 2 to 3 pounds. 
One of these days he will hit once too 
often. 

Now some advice as to lures. If 
have some that have caught fish for 
you, bring them to Florida with you. But 
don’t buy any to use until you get here. 
Let your guide advise you what to get. 
If you are able to hire a guide before 
leaving home, write him and ask him to 
let you know just how the fish are strik- 
ing. It’s better to write him than to a 
camp, for if you don’t catch fish it’s 
a reflection on the guide’s ability, 
he wants you to be successful. 

It’s better, too, to use the same guide 
year after year for such a man usually 
will keep you informed. He can help in 
many ways. If he sees you're only a fail 
caster with a bait rod, he’ll not take you 
to places where you have to put 
plug into 2 sq. feet of water, beneath 
overhanging branches. 

As to cost, there at the mouth of the 
Wekiwa you can get a room for $3 a 
day, boats 50 cents or $1 a day, and rent 
an outboard motor for $5 a day. Live 
bait is to be had, and guide service 
$10 a day. The trailer-parking fee 
$1 a day. That will give you an idea. 
W. C. Hartline. 
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Delaware 

Sea Fishing 
ALT-WATER FISHING fo: 
fish such as croakers, black 
flounders, trout, and 
along the Delaware 
From June to October you are 

of good catches 

Party boats go out every day in clear 
weather from Bowers Beach, Indian 
River, Slaughter Beach, and Rehoboth 
Your tackle should be sturdy, with rod 
weighing at least 6 to 12 oz. and a reel 
holding about 200 yd. of linen line. Baits 
used here are squids, peeler crabs, moss- 
bunkers, and shrimps. The boats anchor 
offshore on shell bars, reefs, over old 
wrecks, and mussel beds in the Atlantic 


bottom 
sea bass, 
sea lesser 
coast. 
assured 


and in Delaware Bay. Sometimes a 
party of 10 fishermen will come back 
with a catch of several hundred sea 
trout, croakers, and sea bass 

Party-boat trips are great fun, and 
there is a spirit of camaraderie seldom 
found in other types of fishing. Both 
|} the novice and veteran fisherman will 
| enjoy such a trip. Bottom fish are grand 
eating, and filet of sea bass or trout 
will make you glad you went 30ttom 
| fishing is very reasonable in cost 

To reach fishing spots along Dela 
ware’s coast, take the Dupont Highway 
out of Wilmington, and head south to 
Dover, Del 3elow Dover are Bowers, 
Slaughter Beach, and Rehoboth. Dela- 
ware’s roads are among the finest in 
America, and her sea fishing is tops 
Sherman Lee Pruitt. 
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GREATEST SPORTSMAN’S GUIDE EVER PUBLISHED! 





FISHING SECTION! 


Just about every- 
thing and all the 
information a 
shooter or sports- 
man could wish for — latest 
prices and new items—guns, 


ammunition, accessories, 
parts, specialties, outdoor 
clothing, cameras, archery, 


books on every outdoor sub- 
ject, all equipment for fresh 
and salt water ing. 

Bigger than ever! Approx. 
22,000 items with 9,200 pic- 
tures, many in full coler. 


STOEGER ARMS CORP. 


Mail Order & Correspondence 
45-17 Pearson St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


SALES and SHOWROOMS 
507 Fifth Ave. (ot 42nd St.), NewYork, N.Y. 
























@InN 
there are no chemicals, 


R (Nature’s Remedy) Tablets, 
no minerals, 
no phenol derivatives. NR Tablets are 


different—act different. Purely vegee 
ination of 10 vegetable 
ingredients formulated over 50 years 
ago. Uncoated or candy coated, their 
action is dependable, thorough, yet 
gentle, as millions of NR’s have 
proved. Get a 25¢ box. Use as directed. 





TOMORROW 
ALRICHT 





SACRIFICE CLOSE-OUTS 


SHOE-PACS 4, wap 


SURPLUS 











We're closing out on 
500 pairs superior 
quality brand new shoe 
pacs. We bought ‘em at 
a price asubstantial 
saving. Were pas*'ing 
on this savings to you! 


SIZES: 
6-7-8-9 
10-11-12 
13 


Sizt 
12 in. 





WEVER AGAIN 
SUCH A 
VALUE! 


Yuumediate ViLIERY 








Order regular shoe 


vise For hell wae, or- 


de for the Army & use im cold climates 
ail weether se t 
nterchangeabdie 
farmers. truck 


ao men (snerma" THEY'RE TOUGH AND 
RUGGED MADE FOR 
THE OUTDOORSMAN! 


Send check or money order today! 


EDMUND SALES CO. igartowbatietaie 


Chicago, Wlinois 





der next emotion wae 
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C.BLACKBURN 


DOES THAT FOUR-LEGGED HUNTING PAL 


OF YOURS THINK? 


OR hundreds of years, men and dogs 
have been hunting together, work- 
ing out such smooth patterns of co- 
operation that today most of us take 

them all for granted. The average gunner 
blandly accepts the fact that a well- 
trained animal will retrieve a bird and 
place it in his hand from a position the 
dog has been taught to assume. But, for 
contrast, just think of the dog of long 
ago in his natural, primitive state—hunt- 
ing his food, bringing it down by sheer 
strength and perseverance, and then 
greedily devouring it on the spot. Quite 
a contrast! 

How was this remarkable change 
brought about? Principally by training, 
gently or sternly as the case demanded, 
but always exercising patience. As time 
went by and one generation of dogs suc- 
ceeded another, the knowledge of what 
hunters demanded was increased in cer- 
tain breeds until at last evolved the 
highly specialized gun dogs of today. In 
this process, the dog made full use of 
two faculties—his instinct and his reason- 
ing powers. 

That last statement, I know, is an open 
invitation to some scientists to land on 
me with both feet. These men claim that 
dogs cannot reason; that this power is a 
gift enjoyed only by men. To that I reply, 
“Bunkum!"—and I’m sure that thou- 
sands of sportsmen who have been 
amazed by the brain power of their dogs 
will agree with me. 

I'll admit that it’s hard to prove that 
dogs reason; all you can do is observe 
their actions when confronted with prob- 
lems and decide for yourself whether 
they’ve reached a solution by reasoning 
or by luck. To me, in a great many in- 
stances, reasoning is the only answer. In 
still other cases which are more debat- 
able, I think it’s only fair to give the dog 
the benefit of the doubt and assume he’s 
drawn upon reasoning powers until sci- 
entists can prove he hasn't. 

Let’s start by defining what we mean 
by reasoning. To me, reasoning means 
the dog’s power to solve problems never 
before encountered by him; his ability to 
unravel such tangles without the benefit 
of human aid or the guiding influence of 
instinct. 

As an example, watch a well-trained 
dog as he hunts grouse. I'll concede that 
he’s been broken in advance to find game 
and perhaps to retrieve, bv. when he goes 
out after grouse he runs up against 
puzzling situations on which his instruc- 
tion is useless. 

Make no mistake about it, the grouse 
is the wariest and most resourceful of 
our game birds. Compared with him and 
his bag of tricks, the red fox is a blunder- 
ing fool—and with a dog after him, a wise 
old grouse outdoes himself. As for the 
dog, he’s on his own. It’s up to him to 
find the answer to the bird's tricks, meet- 
ing new situations as fast as they arise— 
if he knows his stuff. 

In this connection, let's look at what 
happened to me a couple of years ago. 
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READ=—AND DECIDE! 


I was hunting grouse with an intelligent 
dog which had ranged a considerable dis- 
tance from me. As it neared an apple 
tree growing in the woods on the site of 
an abandoned farm, a bird heard it, 
hopped up on a branch, and walked out 
to a spot from which it could fly away 
later. There was a real poser for any 
dog! The scent of the bird was on the 
ground, but it came to a dead end. The 
grouse apparently had vanished. 

Yet this dog—and another one I owned 
later—solved the problem easily. On each 
occasion the animal immediately ran out 
beyond the tree before the bird could 
make its get-away, whereupon the grouse 
elected to stay put for the time being. 
That’s where the bird was each time I 
came on the scene and flushed it. To me, 
the actions of the dogs cannot be satis- 
factorily explained unless we assume 
that they had the power to reason—and 
made the most of it. 

Again, let’s take the case of a top-notch 
pheasant dog. When it comes to running, 
an alarmed pheasant can hold its own 
against almost any competitor you want 
to name—and if a dog trailed such a bird 
in the way its instinct advises, he’d spend 
the rest of his life galloping along far to 
the rear. But an animal wise to the ways 
of pheasants breaks away from the trail 
and describes a wide arc which may 
enable him to head off the running 
quarry and pin it down for the gunner. 
How do you account for such tactics if 
they’re not the result of reasoning? 

To digress momentarily from gun dogs, 
I'd like to tell you about a city-bred fox 
terrier that was taken to the wide-open 
spaces of the Southwest and accidentally 
marooned on the shore of the swift- 
running Colorado River. The men who 
were to have carried the dog across the 
water rowed over to the far bank, 300 
yards away, before they noticed that 
they’d forgotten him. 

The terrier climbed a high rock and 
looked around. Below rushed the turbu- 
lent water; in midstream was a sandy 
island washed by a comparatively 
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smooth back eddy. To try to cross far 
upriver would have meant a long and 
uncertain hike. What to do? 

Climbing down to within a few yards 
of the rapids, the animal jumped into 
the water and began swimming. The 
back eddy carried it to the island, where 
it landed safely and then took off for the 
swim to the far bank. 

Maybe that’s not reasoning. Conceiv- 
ably, far back in the distant past, ances- 
tors of that terrier may have solved 
similar situations in that same manner. 
But I like to regard that dog’s actions as 
reasoning, until they’re proved otherwise. 

Then there was a collie that used to 
meet the train every afternoon, pick up 
a newspaper thrown from the baggage 
car, and carry it back to his master’s 
house. No one ever taught him this little 
trick; he figured it out for himself. I say 
this dog reasoned that if he trotted home 
with the paper, his master would be 
pleased and reward him with a tidbit 
or a pat on the head. 

Earlier I mentioned instinct, which 
one dictionary defines as “natural and 
unreasoning prompting to action.” In- 
stinctive traits are passed on from dogs 
to their offspring and frequently, with a 
little guidance and development, are 
made to serve sportsmen. A pointer, for 
instance, points instinctively; by train- 
ing, he can be made to hold this pose 
until the gunner comes up. Or again, 
the English setter owes its origin to the 
spaniel, which always paused before 
springing or flushing game. By capital- 
izing on this trait, gunners and breeders 
have developed the efficient dogs which 
now hold their stance until ordered on, 
with the result that the game is flushed 
in front of the guns. 

Not all instincts, of course, are of use 
to sportsmen. Modern dogs still turn 
around several times before lying down 
—a trait which presumably traces back 
to the actions of their wolflike ancestors 
in treading the rushes in their caves to 
make a more comfortable bed. Inci- 
dentally, this to me furnishes another 
proof of reasoning; I say that those old- 
time animals had to reason out the fact 
that if they trod down the rushes they'd 
be able to sleep better. I realize that 
others claim the treading came as the 
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result of a trial-and-error affair in which 


the dog’s ancestors tried one method 
after another until they found a satis- 
factory way of bedding down. But I still 


say it was reasoning originally—and in- 
stinct now. 
Still other instincts of the dog have 


been modified or bred out of him to help 
hunters get the utmost enjoyment from 
their sport. Originally, hounds bayed 
like wolves on the trail—a stupid move 
on the dogs’ part, since the forewarned 
game led the animals a hard chase. This 
trait, however, was of value to man 
because it let him know where his dogs 
were. But—and here we come to the 
modification mentioned above some 
game, such as the raccoon, require silent 
trailers if the hunt is to be a success. 
Breeders and sportsmen finally devel- 
oped a hound which ran silently until 
the coon sought refuge in a tree, where- 
upon the dog exercised his vocal cords 
and let his master know where to come 
for the kill. 

Just as the instinct to bay on the trail 
been modified in this case, the in- 
to howl at the moon has prac- 
tically disappeared from dogs today, 
thanks in large measure to selective 
breeding and continual training. 

In evaluating the traits shown by your 
dog, remember that some instincts are 
apparent almost at birth, but others may 


has 
stinct 


not put in an appearance until much 
later. The pups of a pair of good gun 


dogs may go so far as to retrieve various 





velop even a worth-while hunting in- 
stinct until they are well past the puppy 
stage. In fact, I’ve known setters that 
didn’t show any signs of this instinct 
until they were more than 3 years old. 
Quite logically, such late-appearing in- 
stincts are called deferred instincts. 

To recapitulate, some scientists claim 
dogs can’t reason. But I contend (and 
I’m sure sportsmen who have watched 
their dogs unravel knotty problems will 
support me) that they definitely do rea- 
son. In addition, modern dogs are 
guided by instincts, some of which have 
been developed or modified to meet the 
needs of man. The result of this combi- 
nation, reasoning plus instinct, shows 
itself in the satisfactory performance of 
your animal in the field—a performance, 
incidentally, which we are too likely to 
take for granted. 

I'd like to close with a puzzle about a 
Boston terrier. This dog was owned by 
some friends of mine who took it along 
on a trip. Stopping at a roadhouse, they 
bought the dog a hamburger, then con- 
tinued on their way. 

Six months later they happened to 
drive over that same road, with the 
terrier sleeping in the back seat. Sud 
denly the dog jumped up, clawed frantic- 
ally at the windows, and barked at the 
top of his voice. My friends were mysti 
fied—until the car rounded a curve in 
the road. There was the roadhouse at 
which they’d bought the animal's ham- 
burger half a year previous! 





irticles while still in their infancy. How do you account for that? Reason 
(This, incidentally, in my judgment is ing? Instinct? Luck? Or something 
separate from the basic hunting instinct else? Your answer’s as good as mine 
itself.) Contrarily, some dogs don’t de- C. Blackburn Miller. 
Dog Questions 
Lesson in Concentration has recently killed and tie it securely around 
his neck in such a way that he can’t tear it off 


Question: Both rabbits and pheasants are 
abundant in my area and for some reason my 
beagle prefers to hunt the birds. I want him 


train him to 
Hohenstein, 


to stick to cottontails. How can I 
ncentrate on rabbits?—Stanley 
| i 


cord at- 
into the 
pheasant 
obey, let 


Answer: Put the 
tached to a choke collar. Take him 
field and when you're sure he’s on a 
trail, call him off it. If he 
him start to run it, call him again, and then 
lean heavily on the check cord. You may have 
to throw him a few times but eventually I think 
he'll realize that pheasant chasing is associated 
with pain. 


dog on a check 


doesn't 


I can’t guarantee that this method will be 
mpletely successful but it’s worth a trial. 
—C. B. M. 


A Collie That Squeaks 


Question: My collie has a bad habit of 
jueaking. It’s not a whine; it’s definitely a 
squeak. When I scold her or when she doesn’t 


get her own way she squeaks. Is there any way 
I can discourage the habit? —Ethel Turner, I11. 
Answer: Your dog’s vocal achievement is 
ertainly original. In my time I’ve heard ani- 
ils make sundry noises, including a mountain 
n's “‘whistling.”” But I have never come 
ross a collie that squeaked. I regret that I 
t recommend any method for dealing with 
this irritating trait.—C. B. 


Breaking Hen-killing Habit 


Question: How can I break my hound of his 
habit of killing hens?—H. F. Sturtevant, Me. 


Answer: Take one of the chickens the dog 
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with his teeth. After the dog has carried the 


dead bird around for several days I think you'll 


find his hankering for chickens has vanished.— | 


C. B. M. 


Hunter and Companion 


Question: I’m 13 years old and would like a 
dog which would hunt and 
and be a faithful companion. Of all the hunting 
breeds, which one do you suggest?—Jim De 
Kleinhaus, Calif. 


rabbits opossums, 


Answer: A _ beagle.—C. B. M. 


Training on Grouse, Woodcock 


Question: I would like to develop 
old Gordon setter as a good grouse 
cock dog. At present he works in very 
and can point. However, he won’t always re 
trieve and sometimes he will flush a bird in 
stead of pointing. What training do you 
gest I give him to develop the traits I seek? — 
Edgar H. Miller, N. J. 


my 3-year 
and wood 
close 


sug 


needs is 
hand on 
eagerness 


setter 
your 
his 


Answer: Apparently all your 
a little steadying. Your voice or 
his back would help him control 
while on When he is 
right beside him he'll gain confidence and will 
do what is required. 

A Gordon is generally a 
and remarkably steadfast. Experience is 
best teacher on grouse and the 
quickly. 

Woodcock are easy game provided your 
likes the bird. Some dogs don’t. In such 
no training can change him—he’ll pass up wood 
cock every single time you let him get away 
with it. 

If your setter 
will improve with 


point assured you aré 


worker 
the 
dog should learn 


setter close 


dog 
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instances he 
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e This easy-to-take remedy rids dogs of worms 

ivoids the danger of toxic poisoning and 
iolent after-effects And fewer wormings are 
ecessary! That’s why dogs respond so well to 
Glover’s. The larity of Glover's Imperial 
Capsules with Kennel Owners is ample 
proof of effective Get a package today, at 
ny Drug Store 


DOG OWNERS 


medicines have been popular with 
1876. Many Kennel Owners have 
onomical and convenient to order 
ysules and other Glover's 
Send for price list 
including valuable 


@ Glover's 
aog iovers since 
found it more e« 
Glover’s Imperial 
Dog Medicines in 
ind complete 
Glover's Do 

e JUST OUT of ‘‘Our 
sting ind helpft magazine tor 


to get FREE copy. 


dog 





Dogs’'— 
all Dog 
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H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. Dept. 341 
101 West Sist St., New York 1, N. Y. 
i my FREE copy of latest issue of “Our Dogs.” 


Address. 





DUCKLORE KENNELS 


CHESAPEAKE 
RETRIEVER PUPS 


THE IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS GIFT! 


For Christmas buy him one of those 
wonderful Ducklore Lodge Chesapeake 
Retriever pups. Just the right age for 
next season's duck and pheasant hunt- 
top-bred pups, ‘‘The 
of Chesapeakes,’’ are the 
problem of Christmas 
shopping for the hunter. A wire or a 
letter today from you will have one of 
these choice pups on the way in ample 


ing these 


Bluebloods 
inswer to the 











time to make his Christmas—a real 
hunter's Christmas, 
ARTHUR C. STORZ 
Storz Brewing Company 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


SPORTSMAN. 
SIGNAL BELL 


KNOW WHERE 
YOUR DOG IS 
WHEN IN 
HEAVY COVER 


SLIP A TELL TALE BELL 
ON HIS COLLAR — $1.50 
CLEAR TONE DISTANCE CARRIER 


F. E. Woodruff, Sidney, N. Y. 
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KUMFORT 


DOC MATTRESS 


Get Your Dog Off the 
Cold, Damp Floor and 
Off the Furniture! 


Kumfort mattresses are 
always soft, warm and 


comfortable—provide per- 
manent protection against 
dampness and drafts. 
Four inches thick and 





eyelet tufted. A fine qual- Any or all sizes 
ity cedar treated cotton 


filled mattress. from table on right. 


SLIPCOVERS ——— 





Made to fit. . 
mattress it fits, made with 
slips on and off easily ... 
two at a time. 






made 
to order. Select your size 


. at one-half the price of the 
snap fasteners, 
washable . .. buy 


Cedar Treated 
Filled with first 
quality cedar treat- 
ed combed cotton. 





DOG OWNERS, DEALERS— 


write for folder, price lists. Send check 


money order: — 


C.0.D.s 50c extra plus shipping charges. 





KUMFORT MFG. CO. 























Keep Your Dog 


FREE FROM 


WORMS’ 


Dog Worming is easy, safe and 
effective when you use Rex 
Hunters dependable Worm 
Capsules. Large Round Worms 
and Hook Worms are quickly 
and thoroughly expelled. For 
Tape Worms use only Rex 
Hunters Special Tape Worm fe 
Tablets. Just watch your dog ‘‘perk up’’ when worms 
are gone. Worms are dangerous—sap a dog's vigor, 
health and happiness. You owe him relief. Ask for 
Rex Hunters Worm Capsules (No. 1 for small dogs 
and cats and No. 2 for dogs over 8 lbs.), or for 
Ta Worms use Rex Hunters Special Tape Worm 
Tablets. Each product only 50c per box at Drug 
Stores, Pet and Sport Shops. Don't wait for urgent 
need. Get some today. If your store can t supply 
promptly take no substitute—GET REX HUNTERS 
only or order direct. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 98, Binghamton, N. Y. 
*Send for Free Booklet ‘‘Keepiag a Dog Fit and Full of Fun.'’ 





MURDER TICKS! 


witThH 


TICK 23 


KILLS ON CONTACT 





Powerful, safe, new volatile chemical kills TICKS, 
fleas and lice on contact. Protects against their 
return for 23 days. Tick 23 is the only remedy 
that guarantees to murder ticks or your money 
back. Order from your Kennel, Dog Trainer or 
Favorite Dealer. Or send $1.50 for 12-oz. 
bottle to— 


TILDEN LABORATORIES 
Pinellas Airport P.O. St. Petersburg, Florida 














LABRADOR RETRIEVERS 
Trained and Partly Trained 
8 to 12 months old from the very finest 
stock. Also pups sired by RANGER OF 
SANDYLANDS ENGLAND—Dams Bonnie Gal 
of Arden and Shard of Arden—both by 
SHED OF ARDEN. Also pups sired by 
Prince, son of SHED OF ARDEN and Aber- 
deen of Timbertown, son of F. T. Ch. Tim- 
bertown Clansman. 
Distemper inoculated 


STUD SERVICE 


LELAND KENNELS 
77 South View St., Aurora, Ill., Ph. 6127 














DOG MARKERS 


Brass—30c each 
4 for $1.00 
Thick 
Aluminum 
3Sc each 
3 for $1.00 


actual 
size. 














A_LINE. NAME PLATE NO. 5 








DOW MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT. OL. WEST LEBANON, N. H. 

















SANBORN PRODUCTS CO., 


DOG WHISTLES 


NO. 1 ALTERNATING CONTROLLED 2 TONE 


Natural personalized call, Dogs respond without special training. Unexcelled human 
halling call Factory tested at 1 mile, Pitched just below insect interference tones 
Precision turned from special aluminum alloy Price $2.00. 
NO. 2 SUPER-SONIC SILENT TYPE WHISTLE 

Dogs-—other animals respond with little training. High pitch vibrations in excess of 
10,000 cycles r second. Calibrated at leading technical university. Humans feel and 
hear for short distance. Precision turned from special aluminum alloy. Price e 


Box 132, Dept. D-1, Mentor, Ohio. 

















The Perfection Balanced Diet 


VITAMINS Tino-terted ter ere Gan 

years. At reliable ers 
MINERALS everywhere, or send $1.50 
PROTEINS ‘or 10 Ibs. Meat Meal Cereal 
FATS Write Dept. 20 (p.p. E. of Rockies) 








PERFECTION FOODS CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


ARE YOU LOSING VALUABLE PUPS? 


Are your bitches productive, your studs fertile? 
Do your field dogs have drive and endurance? 


FEED FOR THESE QUALITIES! 


Send $2 TODAY to MAC ALLISTER PUBLISH- 
ER, Route 4, Arkansas City, Kansas and receive 
postpaid a copy of “MAXIMUM NUTRITION IN 
THE KENNEL”, by Grace Edwards, B.S. 








IRISH seaniers 


THIS IS YOUR DOG. Customers in 36 states say 
**Yes—dually supreme for waterfow! and upland birds 
The one dog for both.’' The delight of the exacting 
hunter. Puppies. $60 to $150. Milk-shipped anywhere 
AKC reg. Leaflet tells more 

PRINCESS COLLEEN KENNELS 
5S Dudiey Road South Sudbury, Mass. 











A. K. C. Registered 
GORDON SETTERS & 
BRITTANY SPANIELS 


Puppies and Young Stock Ready to Train 
Champion Studs at Service 
Prices Reasonable 
PARKWOOD KENNELS 
Route #3, Box 220, Lansing, Michigan, Ph: 28622 
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with an experienced retriever and he will soon 
follow the example set by the other dog.— 
Cc. B. M. 


Redbone Not a Dual-purpose Dog 


Question: I want to train my redbone pup to 
tree coons, squirrels, and possums; and to run 
foxes, and rabbits. Which game do you recom- 
mend that I start him on first of all?—Bobby 
Jones, Ala. 


Answer: It would be difficult to make a 
dual-purpose dog out of your redbone hound. If 
you want him to tree game you can’t combine 
that requirement with the qualifications of a 
hound that will run foxes. By realizing that 
now, you'll save the dog and yourself much woe. 

Better decide which type of game you want, 
and train your dog to specialize on that. Other 
wise you may be hunting coons some night and 
discover that the hound has gone off on a fox 
track. The coons would probably be in bed 
before he returns and your hunt would be a 
total loss!—C. B. M. 





Sixty Thousand Ganders 
(Continued from page 21) 


in the attempt. It was all over in a 
minute after that. 

Noon came and went, and with it my 
last chance to get my limit of two geese. 
We started back. 

As I pushed the little dugout in crazy 
circles through the swamp, the lost goose 
out there somewhere became more 
tempting by the minute. It would have 
been just enough to make my limit, but 
that did me no good now. I'd looked for 
that bird without success before. 

It took me half an hour to make fifty 
feet through the stumps. It took me 
another half an hour to find a narrow 
trail through the trees, and then I didn’t 
know if it was the right one. I ran up 
on deadheads and wedged the boat in 
between trees. I cussed every snag in the 
swamp, and my passengers to boot. At 
last I stood up in disgust. 

“It’s no use,” I growled. 
and there’s no sense kidding.’ 

Michaelson looked up at me in surprise. 
“So that’s what you’ve been doing all the 
time,” he laughed. “Why, I thought you 
were looking for your dead goose.” 

“Dead goose, nuts,” I roared. “That 
goose is probably back in the preserve 
by now.” 

“Well, that must be his twin brother 
out there now,” Michaelson said solemnly. 

For a minute I was almost afraid to 
look where he'd nodded. When I did, I 
still couldn’t believe what I saw. There, 
curled in a deadfail, was a goose—stone 
dead. I dragged it into the boat and took 
a long, well-needed stretch. 

The quiet descended on the swamp like 
a blanket. Through it, a few minutes 
later, I heard another welcome sound 
Merland’s hogs on the edge of the marshy 
ground. I put my last strokes into a solid 
push through a fringe of brush, and there, 
on the other side, loomed the trail. A few 
rods farther was the cut-up bank where 
the boats had been. 

At the landing we rested, and then I 
heard that other sound again; geese 
60,000 of them! 

“Sounds as if the food is giving out on 
the preserve,” Michaelson grunted. 

“Yes—they’ll be moving tomorrow,” 
Smith chimed in. 

I looked at my two geese lying on the 
edge of the boat, and grinned. “They can 
stay in the preserve so far as I’m con- 
cerned,” I said. And I meant every word 
of it. 


“We're lost, 
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Dogs Have Blood Banks Too 


WORRIED owner brought his fox 


terrier into a large animal hos- 

pital a while ago, and the dog 
lidn’t seem to have much of a chance. 
He had eaten grass that had been 
prayed with arsenic and was weak, 
stless, and anemic—a plenty sick dog. 
The veterinarian examined the animal 
nd made a blood count. 
“We'll have to give this fellow a 


he said, somewhat to 
dog’s anxious 


lood transfusion,” 
the astonishment of the 


owner. 
With the new life-giving blood in his 
eins the terrier began to perk up and 


ievelop a little appetite. After a second 
transfusion he gained rapidly; and when 
his master appeared the dog greeted 
him with much barking and joyful tail 
wagging. After a few more days of hos- 


pital care, he went home in good con- 
dition. 

A few years ago a dog in such a con- 
dition would probably have died. Blood 
transfusions ordinarily were not given 
by the average veterinarian since the 
equipment available was cumbersome 
and the methods were slow. Recently 
processes of transfusion have been im- 
proved and simplified, and the latest de- 
velopment in saving the lives of pets 


been the establishment of blood 
banks for dogs. 

According to the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, small animal hos- 
pitals in an increasing number of cities 
are maintaining blood banks to provide 
quick transfusions for dogs suffering 
from serious illness or injury. The de- 
velopment of the vacuum flask for stor- 
age and the use of refrigeration have 
made it possible for animal hospitals to 
store whole blood. When the blood be 
comes too old for use, the plasma can 
be extracted from it, just as with human 
blood. 

Dog lovers who have had pets saved 
by blood transfusions appreciate the 
value of blood banks. Not long ago one 


has 


grateful master donated funds for a 
memorial blood bank in a veterinary 
clinic. Three big dogs—a Dalmatian and 


two greyhounds—were given a special 
diet, kept in perfect health, and main 
tained as blood donors. The blood taken 
from them is kept under refrigeration. 


so that it will be ready for any emer- 
gency. 
What does the establishment of blood 


banks mean to dog owners? If your dog 
has suffered severe loss of blood due to 
injury or hemorrhage; or is seriously ill 


from anemia, distemper, or other weak- 
ening disease, blood transfusions may 
give him life where without new blood 


Transfusions are of great 
an operation 


he would die. 
importance during or after 
to prevent shock, and they often turn a 
poor surgical risk into a good one. They 
are also used in the treatment of blood- 
poisoning and various other kinds of 
toxic conditions. 

One large animal hospital has records 

1 number of remarkable recoveries in 
vhich blood transfusions must be given 
most of the credit. An Airedale, very 
weak and dehydrated from distemper, 
vas given two transfusions as a last re 
sort. After the first injection of blood, 
he was able to stand up for the first time 
days. Following the second 
his recovery was rapid and 
a well dog. 
had been hit by an 
brought in suffering 
internal hemorrhages 
ind was in a condition. He 

ed to respond to treatment and final 
After being given 300 cubic 
timeters of ood novevel he be 


in several 
transfusion, 
he went home 

\ chow which 
tutomobile was 
m shock and 
serious 


ollapsed. 





‘ . . 
Vitality 


fed dogs have the dash and 


disposition only well-nourished animals 


s 
SPECIALIZED DIETS FOR 
SPECIAL CONDITIONS 
Body Builder Dog Food 
Breeder Matron and Puppy Foo 
Whole and Kibbled Biscuits 


VITALITY MILLS, 


show. 
companion dogs, 
dogs. 
body 
Remember. for 


d VIGOR feed VITALITY. 





All dogs big and littl ... 
hunters and working 
well-balanced food for 
and energy. 


VIM and 


need a 
maintenance. growth 
that) extra 


Ask your dealer about the 
Vitality Dog Feeding Program 


BOARD OF TRADE 


In Cc. CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 








BRASS N AME PLATES 


YOUR NAME ‘ 
al /STREETPAND NUMBER 
g CITY AND STATE 
\__ PHONE NUMBER 
(HALF SIZE) 
For quick 


or Key Tags 

10¢ each 
7 for £2.00 
12 for 83.00 
TAGCO 









identification when lost, use 


enduring tags in brass or nickel silver. Our latest 
circular illustrates a large variety of tags. reason- 
ably priced. Send for it now, it's FREE. Also ask 


‘A Name For Your Dog 


DEALERS WANTED 


TAGCO, BOX 38A, WINGDALE, N. Y. 


for free booklet 


FOR SALE 


DOG OF HUNTING 


BREEDS 


oPpossuM, 

MINK, SQUIRREL, FOX, 
RABBIT DOGS. 

TEN DAYS TRIAL 


Write for full information 
and literature. 


Prices reasonable, 


J. N. "RYAN KENNEL, Murray, Ky. 














DISGUSTED HUNTERS! 


Over a quarter of a century of dog care and 
training. Condensed literature available for 
diseases of the dog, their care; Proper time 
to train and how; Picking the breed, etc 
Gun-shyness, its cure; Stop dogs chasing 
unwanted animals (this method alone, sold 
for years for $3.00). Above methods used 
by some leading kennels. Over 250,000 
copies sold the last three years. There's a 
reason! Guaranteed, only $1.00 


D. C. SMITH FOLKSTON, GA. 



















A SURE KILLER 


@ Yet so mild it innot pe 

dog's eyes or ears Will not iry sk Le 
ssy and deodorizes Keep your dog ti 
n by isin Red Featt Dy x i t 

‘ ] f Dip $1 0 A lea r 


RED FEATHER PRODUCTS 


MELROSE FLORIDA 


wee SUPPLIES 


Good dearest at the right prices. 


R 1 ur, dd e billet, 13” to 17 $1.50 
Kk i et t. 19" to 23° 1.95 
Kt ’ if 2.25 
rrafi ‘ i ile sewed 1.50 
M é ’ ite size 95 
{ll goods j nd guaranteed aa advertised 


r money order 


Write tor list s additional dog supplies. 
Brown's Pet Supplies 

















200 Pointers, 


Setters, Straight Cooners, Com 
bination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox 
Hounds, Reasonable, List Free. 


RAMSEY CREEK KENNELS 


Ramsey, Il. 

















For Sale— 


COONHOUNDS 


Combination Tree hounds and high class 


fox hounds, Rabbit hounds a specialty 
RACCOON MOUNTAIN KENNELS 
DURES THOMAS, Owner 
Route *3, Albertville Alabama 














Dept. R Beloit, Wisconsin 
i i ae 
ee 4 
The Original STAINLESS STEEL 4 
q| 
66 a 99 RUSTPROOF. ]| 
ADD-A-LINK” ,so/usrane 
Also Leads, Bench Chains, Runner & Tie-out 4 
Chains, Feed Pans **Moorings.’’ etc. 4 
Write for Catalog oO 4 
i ADD-A-LINK CO Marion, Mass. 4 
| 4 
| 








FOR SALE 


Male and Fonale Black English Labrador Puppies 








sired by lfred Gre nfe Id, Son of Blind of Arden 
F r Champion of the W orld. Dam also direct de 

sce an f ARDEN STRAIN. Both registered. Deliv 

t ontemplated in January. Inoculated against 
Dp r 


Males $150. — Females $100. 
Phone Ossining 421, ask for John Manning. Or 
ire Arthur J. Morris, Care Morris Plan Corpo- 
Graybar Building, New York 17, N. Y. Or 
Box 168, Ossining, N. Y. 


ROGERS—RANGER 


tips Spaniel at Stud 


A a mniel Sport Show Field 
» National Amateur Champ 
Rogers Ranger X% Grant's 


10 


DON KELLS 


1501 South 33rd St Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 
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CEDAR BEDDING 


(Shavings in bags—Double Strength—Superior Grade) 
Made from heart of rich aromatic cedar Produced to 
give that extra additional pleasant odor white h al 
dogs enjoy It makes them happy and comfortable 
Keeps doggie odors away 

$4.50..100 Ibs. $7.00 
$13.50..300 ibs. $19.50 

is the minimum shipment 


(Ribbon Form) 


50 Ibe 
200 Ibs 
50 Ibs, 


CEDAR BEDDING 


Cut from prime, aged selected wood Dogs enjoy 
resting on it, Has that aromatic cedar odor Shipped 
in 50 and 100 Ib bales Weights on bales vary 
slightly according to the season of the year 
(50 Ib. bales) 50 Ibs $7.50. 100 Ibs. $14.00 
200 Ibs. $26.00-.300 ibs, $38.00 
(100-Ib, bales) 100 Ibs. $12.00 300 Ibs. $35.25 
50 ibs. is the minimum shipment 
MATTRESSES (4 to 5 inches Thick) 
18x24, $5— 20x30, $6— 27x36, $7— 30x42, $8 
Filled evenly with new dry, fluffy, resilient cedar shav- 
ings bedding. Give comfort and protection to dogs 
against dampness, colds, draughts. Zipper end. Bedding 


(Furnish free of 
times.) 


can be changed and mattress cleaned. 
charge extra cedar for refills at least two 


SLIP COVERS Prolongs the Life of the Mattress 
It’s durable. Slips on and off easily; is washable. Made 
to fit above sizes at one half the price of the mattress 
it fits, Why not buy two at a time to change over 


F. 0. B. Brooklyn. We ship via express or freight. 


We Invite Dealer Inquiries. 


National Sawdust Company, Inc. 
82 North 6th St. Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 

















Kills the fleas 
Quickly! 
Keeps others off 
for Days. 





Either Kind 
25¢ & 50¢ 


ROTENONE 
mula. BEST FOR CATS 


nes with 














No, K123. . .$1 34a reuad $1.25 





(plain Collars) 
Se in. wide 60¢ 
a%— in. wide 75¢ 

Send Neck 
Measure 


You own a — Write for free 1948 
bargain catalog of dog collars 
(Special catalog to dealers), 
THE DOG COLLAR MFG, WORKS 
Maysvilte, Ga. 




















RASS |TaGe 
° oVane SaTReey ° COLLAR PLATE|PLATE 
cit ) TE eh 


FREE Rives 29, 














BRASS TAG 
FOR KEYS. prOUn ware - racer 3- a4 
LUGGAG city STATE 


FREE ETS ' 6-$] 


CLAYMAC SPORTING COODS -, 
BAY CITY, MICH. 




















RABBIT HOUNDS 


I Offer For Sale A Nice Lot 
of Broken and Partly Trained 


Hounds, Nice Le oking . 
Healthy and Str« sn Good 
Finders and Trailers Ny rt 
afraid of hard gun fire, Be- 
fore buying from me, make 


inquiries in Your Neigh 
borhood and You will find 
the Gooe 1 Ones come from 
HARRY E. WELSH 
MAYPORT 
Clarion County. Pa. 

















LABRADORS 


FINEST HUNTING AND FIELD TRIAL STOCK 
TRABINGTON KENNELS 
Mr. & Mrs. Huntington Malarkey, Owners 
4220 S. W. Green Hills Way 
Portland 1, Oregon 
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gan to improve and eventually made a 
complete recovery. 

Any healthy dog may be used as a 
blood donor, but donors are usually big 
dogs, preferably three years old or older. 
One thing that makes the selection of 
donors less complicated than with hu- 
mans is the fact that for practical pur- 
poses all dogs are of the same blood 
group. This eliminates the problem of 
typing. However, most veterinarians re- 
frain from giving repeated transfusions 
to a single patient from the same 
donor dog. 

Acting as a donor doesn’t harm a dog, 
provided too much blood is not taken at 
one time or the dog is not bled too often. 
The amount a dog can give at one time 
varies with his size. A greyhound can 
stand the removal of a pint of blood 
without ill effect and can act as a donor 
about once every two to three weeks. 
There is no suffering. The dog is given 
an anaesthetic to prevent its feeling any 
pain and to eliminate struggling during 
the process. 

Most hospitals which give transfu- 
sions maintain one or more dogs as 
donors. Not long ago I visited a long- 
established animal hospital. The doctor 
was a veterinarian of many years stand- 
ing and had been giving transfusions for 
about five years. He took me into a 
section of the hospital where the donors 
were kept. 

“That fellow has given 400 cc. of 
blood,” he said pointing to a healthy- 
looking hound. “He came in with a 
broken leg and was abandoned. We 
keep him as a donor.” 

He indicated other 
passed various cages. Finally, 
to a patient. 

“This dog was in bad shape—pneu- 
monia,” he said. “He’s had 300 cc. of 
blood, and he'll be getting out soon. 
Blood transfusions were all that saved 
his life.” 

In taking blood from a donor it may 
be drawn from any of the external 
veins. The saphenous vein of the front 
of the foreleg and the jugular vein on 
the underside of the neck are commonly 
used. At least one hospital, however, 
has been successful in extracting blood 
directly from the donor's heart. In- 
jections in patient dogs are usually made 
in the saphenous vein. 

Methods and practices of transfusions 
vary from one animal hospital or veteri- 
narian to another. Some prefer to use 
direct transfusion from one dog to an- 
other using an apparatus with mechani- 
cal valves and tubes. Others use a syringe 
containing sodium citrate to prevent 
coagulation, draw the blood from the 
donor, and inject it in the patient. 
Many hospitals prefer to draw the blood 
into a sterile, vacuum flask for storage 
either as whole blood or plasma. It is 
thus available for quick transfusion 
when needed. 

Whether or not a hospital stores whole 
blood or plasma depends upon its re- 
quirements. A hospital using a large 
amount of blood is more likely to use 
whole blood, which must be used in a 
comparatively short time. In some cases 
both types are stored since some types 
of illness or injury respond better to 
whole-blood transfusion and others to 
plasma, 

Veterinarians make no claims for 
blood transfusions as a cure-all, but they 
feel that they have been responsible for 
saving the lives of many dogs which 
might otherwise have died. There is 
little doubt that the increased use of 
blood banks, making blood immediately 
available, will help materially to reduce 
the death rate among America’s pets.— 
A, J. Cutting. 


donors as we 
we came 








SAVE UP T0507 


BY DOING YOUR OWN 
HOME REPAIRS 










It’s easy to do 
your own home 
repairs — and 
lots of fun be- 
sides — if you 
follow the sim- 
ple, easy-to-un- 
derstand in- 
structions in this 
big new 260- 
TINKERING WITH 


page book! 
TOOLS tells you everything you 
need to know about woodworking, 
shingling, plastering, plumbing, elec- 
tric wiring, masonry and interior and 
exterior painting! 


EVERY HOME-OWNER NEEDS 
THIS MONEY-SAVING BOOK! 


You'll quickly learn how to repair fau- 
cets, valves and traps, how to refinish 
floors and furniture, how to repair elec- 
trical appliances, how to lay sidewalks, 
panel walls, renew sash cords, stipple 
walls and hundreds of other repairs and 


improvements which you can make 
around your home! 
Never before has so much valuable 


material—plus hundreds of helpful dia- 
grams and illustrations—been crammed 
into one big cloth-bound volume to sell 
for only $1.49. Books of similar size usu- 
ally sell for $2.50 or more! 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! 


Just mail the coupon below and pay 
postman only $1.49, plus mailing cost for 
this DeLuxe edition. If, after 7 days’ ex- 
amination, you are not completely satis- 
fied with TINKERING WITH TOOLS, 
simply return the book and we'll gladly 
refund every cent you paid! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


| OUTDOOR LIFE—Dept. 18 | 
| 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. | 
Send me the new 260-page cloth-bound book, | 
rINKERING WITH TOOLS. I will pay post | 
| man only $1.49 plus postage,,on delivery. If 
dissatisfied, I may return yauk within 7 days | 
| for full refund, °) | 
SAIN 1sitsisndlbeicidinaiibaieii lea atapatiniabiniiiaasaiannanaiatanianined : 
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Outdoor Life’s Best 


FISHING 


ADVENTURE STORIES 


4 THRILLING 
STORIES 


101 pictines 
PAGE 


25 BOOK! 
DE LUXE 


ONLY $9.48 


Here in one big book is the greatest 
collection of action-packed true fishing 
stories you'll ever want to tear into! Yes, 
46 epic tales of rod and reel carry you 
from the rushing trout streams of New 
England to the tuna runs off Catalina 

. they take you from the tackle-bust- 
ing lunkers of Idaho to the north woods 
where savage pickerel who've never 
seen a lure lay ready to fight it out! 


Thrill To These Anglers’ Epics! 


You'll live through a hundred breathtaking 
battles feel the pull of bass, muskies, 
weakfish and yellowtails on your line. . . fight 
their cunning and fury, and slug it out in 
action-jammed battles. There are thrills ga- 
lore on every page that call for the limit of 
strength and skill from expert anglers! 


Here are the best tales of such famous sports- 
men-authors as Ben East, Paul W. Gartner, 
Ira W. Stout and dozens more. All these sto- 
ries scored smash hits in Outdoor Life, were 
picked by the editors as the cream of the crop! 
And now you can get them in one giant 256- 
page volume at the special bargain price of 
only $2.48 if you order now! 


Send For Free 7-Day Examination! 





Send no money now! Just mail coupon below. 
Pay postman only $2.48 for handsome Buck- 
ram-bound DeLuxe edition. If after one week’s 
free trial you aren't delighted and fascinated 
by this book, return for full refund! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 18 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Send me the big book of Fishing Adventure 
Stories in luxurious DeLuxe Edition! 


I will pay postman $2.48 plus postage. If not 
delighted I will return book within one week 
for full refund, 


Name 
Address 


City State 


O Checkadi@ré if you send payment with 
order, and*Wwe will pay all shipping costs 
Same return privilege 

Looe 8 8 EE Ee 


JANUARY, 


1948 





The Health of 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian shuuld be consulted immediately. 











Removing Ticks 


Question: Although I’ve tried many remedies, 
my dog still has ticks. How can I rid him of 
these pests?—Mrs. Etta A. Currier, N. H. 


Answer: You must keep after ticks con- 
tinually, removing them from both the dog and 
the premises 

Seize all visible ticks with tweezers and burn 
them. Sponge the dog’s coat with kerosene and 
milk (2 tbsp. kerosene in 1 pt. milk) and after 
half an hour bathe him, using Castile soap or 
soap flakes. Add 1 tbsp. creolin to the bath 
water. Examine the animal every day and re- 
peat the treatment in a week. 

Dust derris powder with 4 
into the coat twice a week. 
bedding, changing it daily. Burn all paper that 
has been used. Confine the animal to one room 
until he is rid of the ticks.—J. R. K. 


percent rotenone 
Use paper for 





Treatment for Paralysis 


Recently my 8-year-old hound was | 
stricken with paralysis—he’s unable to get up 
or walk. His appetite has returned and he 
has no temperature. Can you suggest anything 
that would help him regain the use of his legs? 
—Howard Hyde, N.Y. 


Question: 


Answer: There is a chance 
will recover, although it 
weeks. 

Give him a saline enema (1 tsp 
warm water) every day 
legs three times a day. Twice daily give him a 
5-mg. thiamin hydrochloride tablet. If he ap- 
pears to be in pain give him a 5-gr. aspirin 
tablet three times a day. 

Keep the dog in a warm, 


that your dog 
may take several 


salt to 1 pt 
Massage the back and 


dry place.—J R. K. 


Breeding Golden Retriever 


Question: Would it be advisable to breed 
my 10-month-old golden retriever bitch the next 
time she comes in heat?—Donald E. Smith, 
Minn. 


Answer: Yes—if the animal is in 


health.—J. R. K. 


good 


Procedure for Worming Dog 


Question: Is there a reliable 
rid a dog of tapeworms?—Royce D 
Conn. 


treatment to 
Malone, 


Answer: If the animal is passing tapeworm 
segments give him 1/20-gr. arecoline hydro- 
bromide on an empty stomach and, 1 hour later, 
a saline enema salt to 1 pt. warm wate 
Repeat in three weeks if necessary. 

Occasionally one treatment is not 
rid an animal of worms.—J. R. K. 


1 tsp 


sufficient to 


Diet for a Puppy 


What's the proper diet for my 
cocker spaniel?—Artie Simek, III. 


Question: 
6-week-old 


three or four feed- 
raw scraped beef | 


Answer: 
ings of milk daily. 





Give the puppy 
One tbsp 


Do YOU Own 
A SCRATCHING Dog? 


» If you own and are fond of a dog that is con- 
tinually scratching, digging, rubbing, and biting 
himself until his skin is raw and sore, don’t just 
feel sorry for him. The dog can’t help himself. 
But you may. He may be clean and flea free and 
just caliowiaa from an intense itching irritation 
that has centered in the nerve endings of his 
skin. Do as thousands of pleased dog owners are 
doing. At any good drug store, pet or sport shop, 
get a 25c package of Rex Hunters Dog Powders, 
and give them once a week. Note the quick im- 
provement. One owner writes: ‘My female set- 
ter, on Sept. 29th, did not have a handful of hair 
on her body—all scratched and bitten off. I gave 
her the powders, as directed. By Nov. 10th she 
was all haired out.’’ Learn what they will do for 
your dog. Make a 25c test. (Economy size box 
only $1.) 

IMPORTANT. Your dog goes barefoot. Be- 
tween his calloused pads is tender skin. Thorns, 
glass, ice, and snow get in to bruise and cut. 
Neglect may bring lameness and infection. Use 
Rex Hunters Antiseptic Dog Ointment for quick 
relief of wounds. If dealer can’t supply send 50c to 


J. HILGERS & CO., Dept. 252, Binghamton, N. Y. N. Y. 


COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, RABBIT 


and combination hunters—bird dogs 
and pups. Trial allowed. Write 
for free literature and pictures. 

Kentucky Hound Kennels, 
Box 1043, Paducah, Kentucky 





Gossett's 
Old Fashioned Long Eared 
Bugle Voiced Black & Tan 


AMERICAN HOUNDS 


trail-bred for fox, 


o « 
rICKED COONHOUN 
coon specialist. 
Brood Matrons. 
Pups our specialty. 
rial catalog of the 


Hermosa Vista Farm : 
Box 2260 n y inant pacaierod haan 25e« 








8 noch. Ohio 


| CLASSY WIRE- TERRIER PUPS 


of Championship Breeding 





Finest child and house pets. Safe 
delivery guaranteed or money back. 
Bred Matrons for Sale Occasionally 
2 CHAMPION WIRE TERRIERS at STUD 


520 Jack 
Caswell Kennels $20 deteon St 





Breeders 
and Restocking 








for PROFIT 


Unusual opportuni- 
ty today to begin 
g mink. Sales of Mutation Mink pelts 
$90 00 each. Start your foundation 
ith Genesee mink breeding stock. 
prize-winning quality. Sold with 
‘ gui arantee of satisfaction to purchaser. 
FREE Mink Folder Seis teat pon ame eae 
suc ful i d with valuable information 
ifully ustr “ 4 


Send for free copy today. 


GENESEE MINK FARMS 
843 M Metropolitan Bidg., Denver, Colorad 
he tropolit g-, De orado 














_PURE- BRED CHINCHILLA RABBITS 


EXPERIEN to start. Just @ 1ew minutes 
Several females and one 
you an income for yeors 

NS FREE! Tre 
ynd world’s m« 


mendous demond for 
st beautiful robbit 

rabbit pelts, need thousands of 
s now. Write today for free, illus- 
troted t kiet ne fs im: soil fies 


n this fascinating business will 


omaze you! Satisfact svcranteed 


WILLOW BROOK FARM SELLERSVILLE, PA, 
VC s DER OF CHINCHILLA RABBITS. 


WORLD'S LARGEST BREE 
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WILD TRAPPED TEXAS 


BOBWHITE 


BEST FOR STOCKING 


$3.00 each, 25 per coop, minimum order, Reserve Now! 
Delivery Feb Mar Apr, Why Wait? Over 30.000 birds 
ordered too late last season! Free booklet: 16-pages, maps 
illustrated, authentic. (All about bobwhite 

Above new picture . free with bird orders, or picture 


alone $1.00. Full colors 13x18 inches. A beauty to frame. 


M. E. BOGLE faiioper over one halt mittion bobwhite> 











MINK ‘25° 


All shipments made subject to 5 days 
inspection before acceptance. 
The quality of my EXTRA DARK MINK is 
indicated by the fact’that I have averaged 
net to me $28.00 per pelt for all pelts ~~ 
from my mink during the past 3 years. 
Silverblu, Black Cross 
Blue Frost & White Mink 
Priced on request 
Book “‘Domestic Mink’’—$1.00 


Harry Saxton’s Mink Ranch, Bemus Point, N.Y. 





CHINCHILLAS 


Choice quality Genuine 
SOUTH AMERICAN 
CHINCHILLAS. (Not 
rabbits) Pedigreed and « 
Registered breeders for sale. Delivery 
now or later. The Aristocrats of Fur Ani- 
mals. Gentle, Clean, Odorless, Prolific, 
Profitable Vegetarians. Easy and eco- 
nomical to raise. For information and 
price write 


DAVEY CHINCHILLA UNIT 
330 PLUM ST. FORT COLLINS, COLO. 


WILD RICE 


CLEAN, LARGE, BLACK KERNELS 


ey # st |) PER 
+ Pr) POUND 
Postpaid anyplace in United States 


HAPPY’S ST. CROIX TRADING POST 


HINCKLEY, MINN. 














For ‘Sale 
LIVE WILD COTTON-TAIL RABBITS 
Giant Jumbo Bull Frogs 


ALSO, Ball Bats, Cane fishing poles 
Duck & Turkey Calls Walnut, 
Cherry, Cedar Lumber. Real Estate. 


VOL BRASHEARS e¢ BERRYVILLE, ARKANSAS 
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twice a day. A raw egg three or four times a 
week—in milk or added to the beef. Add cereal 
to the milk feedings. 

When the puppy is 2 months old give him 
two or three feedings of milk daily. Continue 
the beef feeding twice a day, adding a slice of 
Zwieback. Increase the amount of meat as the 
puppy grows older. 

Add I tsp. of cod-liver oil to the diet once 
a day; after a few weeks increase to twice a 
day.—J. R. K. 


Acid Solution for Warts 


Question: My il-year-old cocker has de- 


| veloped warts on the neck, head, shoulders, and 
| legs. She 


until they bleed. 
treated?—Mrs. 


scratches them 
Should they be removed or 
C. G. Ender, Ind. 


Answer: Apply a 5 percent solution of tannic 
acid and salicylic acid in alcohol to the warts 
twice a day. It may be necessary to remove the 
larger ones by surgery, especially if they are 
sore.—J. R. K. 


Inoculation Against Distemper 


Question: At what age can a pup be inocu- 
lated against distemper?—Ear/ J. Farish, Miss. 


Answer: Temporary injections against dis- 
temper are usually given to pups under 4 months 
old. From that point on, permanent injections 
are given.—J. R. 


Correcting Eye Trouble 


Question: Although my Labrador retriever 
seems to be in good health his eyes are filled 
with matter when he wakes up in the morning. 
Can this be corrected?—Dave Nelson, Utah. 


Answer: Bathe the dog’s eyes with a warm 
2 percent boric-acid solution twice daily; fol- 
low that with 1 drop of argyrol (5 percent). 
After a few days discontinue the argyrol. Add 
cod-liver oil to the diet every day.—J. R. K. 


Healing Skinned Leg 


Question: My dog has a skin injury on one 
of his front legs. He bites it, taking off quite 
a bit of flesh. Can you suggest a treatment?— 
Joe C. Terry, Tenn. 


Answer: Apply a 5 percent solution of tannic 
acid and salicylic acid in alcohol to the af- 
fected part with cotton twice a day. If it’s 
necessary to protect it, cover with gauze and 
cotton and bandage the leg. Change the dress- 
ing every other day.—/J. R. K. 


Results of Spaying 


Question: At what age should a female dog 
be spayed? Would the operation affect her 
hunting ability?—Paul Tickerhoof, Pa. 


Answer: The operation is usually performed 
between the ages of 4 to 6 months. Spayed ani- 
mals have a tendency to put on weight and the 
diet must be watched. Regular exercise is es- 
sential. 

Spaying should not affect the hunting ability 
of the dog.—/J. R. K. 


Tumor or Glandular Swelling 


Question: Two lumps have developed on the 
throat of our 9-year-old dog. One is about the 
size of a golf ball, the other as big as a marble. 
What is the cause, and what treatment do you 
advise?—Mrs. C. Norusis; III. 


Answer: The enlargements may be tumors, 
or possibly glandular swellings. They may ap- 
pear in other parts of the body. If they increase 
in size have a veterinarian examine the dog. 

Meantime, apply 10 percent ichthyol ointment 
to the swellings once a day.—/J. R. K. 


GAME BREEDERS 
RESTOCKING 





ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Legal Natural Foods, Quick Results 


All indications point to a bigger and better Duck Season 
for 1948, Natural Foods will bring and hold large numbers 
at your favorite hunting or fishing ground. Wild Rice, 
Wild Celery and many others 
adapted to all climates and wa 
ters, described in free SO page 
illustrated book. Used successfully for 
52 years. Write, describe area, receive 
expert planting advice and book. 


Wm. O. Coon, Naturalist 


ki 
t 
GAME FOOD NURSERIES 


P, 0. Box 371-8 Oshkosh, Wisconsin 



















GOLDEN HAMSTERS 


The new wonder animals from 





Syria. Sometimes called Toy 
Bears. Delightful pets. Every 
body wants them. Thousands 
needed by laboratories. Clean, odorless Can 
be raised anywhere. Make money, get started 


now. Write for free illustrated literature, or 
send $5.00 for a pair of hamsters and literature. 


GULF HAMSTERY, 1548 BASIL, MOBILE, ALA. 








PHEASANT HUNTING 


In Connecticut. Two Hours from New York City 
Twenty-five Dollars Minimum Charge per Party. Guides 
and Overnight Accommodations available. 

Use Our Dogs or Your Own 


HOUSATONIC GAME FARM 


Route 133 Brookfield Center, Conn. 
Telephone Danbury 81566 














SEASON’S GREETING 


FELLOW SPORTSMEN! Terrelil’s 
Thank You For Your Game Food 
Orders! MAY 1948 Bring You 
More Game and Good Health. 
S YEARS’ ACTUAL EXPERIENCE 

Skills Us in Growing Natural Game 
Foods. We Can Save You Time, Money and 
Seed. Describe Place, Suggestions, Folder 


Free! Write 
621-A Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. ™ 











TERRELL’S, 
Raise TURKEYS 
THE NEW WAY! 


Write for free informa- 
tion explaining how to 
make up to $3,000 in your 
own backyard. Address: 
NATIONAL TURKEY INSTITUTE 
DEPT. 185 COLUMBUS, KANSAS 











FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 





Pure Bred Mink Bow availabie from breeder of the finest 
type of Pure Eastern and Yukon Minx, which have x 2 


S. Assoctations. ‘or complete details write at 


FINGER LAKES FUR FARM, BRANCHPORT, NEW YORK 

















LET ANGORA RABBITS 
GROW YOUR INCOME 


Earn up to $3000.00 a year or 


more, Wool brings top prices 
Plenty markets. Steady cash in 
come, Future prospects bright 
Write today for free informa- 


tion, prices and markets 


WHITE’S RABBITRY 
Box 228 
NEWARK, OHIO 





Squab Book Free 


Squab meat easily and cheaply raised for food. If 
you sell, you get POULTRY TOPS for this poultry. 
Eaten or marketed ONLY 25 days old. Write today 
for big tree book, good food starter. low prices 


easy methods for profits. new sales 
opportunities success accounts 
written by money-making breeders 
in every State. RICE FARM, 429 
H. Street, Metrose, Massachusetts. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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When does a man start slipping ? 


What's the best way to do this? By buying U. S. Sav- 


The moment comes to every man. 


The moment when he realizes that he isn’t the man 


he used to be... 
That the days of his peak earning power are over... 


That some day not so very far away some younger man 
will step into his shoes. 


When does this time come? 
It varies with many things. 


But of one thing you can be sure. It will come to you 
as surely as green apples get ripe— and fall off the tree. 


Is this something to worry about? Well, yes. But . .. 
constructively. For that kind of worrying can lead you 
to save money systematically. 


ings Bonds . . . automatically. Through the Payroll 
Savings Plan. Or through the Bond-A-Month Plan at 
your checking account bank. 


Either method is an almost foolproof system of 
saving. It’s automatic. You don’t put it off. There’s 
no “T’ll start saving next month’’—no “‘Let’s bust the 
piggy bank.” 

And you get back four dollars, at maturity, for every 
three invested. 

So why not take this one step now that will make your 
future so much brighter? 


Get on the Payroll Savings Plan—or the Bond-A- 
Month Plan—today. 


Sure saving because it’s automatic—U.S. Savings Bonds 
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to shoot 2! 


CUSTOM Rifles Your specifications 


Washington 


CARTRIDGES: P-38's and 9 m/‘m Lugers 15c each. 


RIFLE slings, leather, U.S. Army, good condition, $1.00 

each. New Rifle Sling swivels, quick detachable, $1.25 _ 

per pair. Send coin 10c for complete list of sportsmen’s cially selected.) Molded Bye sy) Decoys, regular - 
$14.50 per Dozen—special 6 for $3.95; Hunting Coats, RAISING Rabbits. Cavies. Hamsters. Chinchillas is a 


men's Supplies, 250 West Bayberry Lane, Upper Darby, 
Penna 

TIGER ry = —— Genuine Hodgman Stockingfoot Waders, guaranteed zine (monthly) one year, $1.00. Address Smal! Stock 
LUGER Holsters, 8 inch $5.00. Penguin, all wool, gray seconds, $14.95; $30.00 Value Many Purpose Jungle Farmer, Pearl River 12. New York. 


Our 5s 


Moore, Box 29, Yoakum, Texas 


Deer Every year? I Honestly believe that most of you 


Method", which is a Clever Trick that I can Truthfully = 


of Hunting Deer can Fver Equal this One Note: I have nickel fittings, 100 pages (graph, 


Satisfaction is Positively Guaranteed. Send me 






























. . . 
Classified ads $.40 per word per insertion, payable in advance. Minimum ad 
ten words. Closing date for the March issue (on sale February 25) is January 15. 

MM BAN-CO Products. 3 Handy bottles. Rust preventive, THREE distinct models, standard, light, featherweights; 
oe L_— aA ann a Mould-preventing Neatsfoot Oil and Antiseptic Liquid. 30-06, 270, 300, 257, 250-3000, 22-250 caliber. 
HORN Novelties—Paper Knife buck horn handle,  senq 75c for all 3. Ban-Products Co., Miamisburg, Ohio Built on your 98 Mauser, Springfield, Enfield Action 
Rocky Mt., Sheep blade, inset (Canadian Rockies) - = fgg ried in stock, Super feather weight in 300, 250-3000, 22-250 on 
$1. postpaid. Cribbage boards, towel, necktie & gun AMMUNITIO} All popul 30 or ‘ish, yy Py . 933 Columbia Jeep Action. Your 98 Mauser or Springfield 
racks, smokers sets, book ends. Harry G. Ennis, 30.06, 30.30, 32 3 =o oa pe action shortened. Columbia Gun Co., N. 2220 Division 
Entrance, Alberta, Canada : Auto, 25 Augo, and others. Order now against shortage St., Spokane 13, Washington 
We next year. Hunt Arms Company, 133 Lyon Street, N.W., pine BH ; .. ae 
USED | Shotguns—Rifles—Revolvers. Bought. sold. Grand Rapids 2, Mich FINNISH Knives—$3.75. F. Maenpa, West 16th St., 

traded. List, stamp. Howe Fur Co., Coopers Mills, Me. ————* _——$ $$ Ashtabula, Ohio 

ip . : FOREIGN Ammunition, custom loaded in American : —— nseiediiaensiiaiietiaati 

LEARN Gunsmithing at home. Earn money repairing cases. 6.5 Norwegian Krag, 7x57, 7x57 rimmed, SALE: Winchester 70 300. Magnum. Henry Lottridge, 

ermene me yd —— of 30 —- —_ 8x57 rimmed, 8x57 (for Mauser .98 rifles) 8x60 Mag- Academy, Elmira, New York ESE 

Simworth (3) Plantersville South Carolina» «24M, 9x57 rimmed. On special order the following REMINGTON RAND .45 Auto, excellent, 50 shells $55 

: 3L : s sizes available; 6.5x57 Mauser, 7x64, 8x64, 9x56, Holsters $4, Magazines $6, for Luger, P.38, Brown- 

= US vour guns fr. — ws 5H wasting. aaiasy 9 3x62. Send stamp for list covering all calibers and jing £E, R. Thomson, _23 Pinckney, Greenville, S. C 

rifle conversion ob Sands. 1 ontrose ve.. special loadings. Hunt Arms Company, 133 Lyon ————— a Se 

Syracuse 4. New York S.reet, N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Michiv.n WANTED MT Woodsman S&W 357 Magnum, 38 Spi, 
WING kK — ——— 98 Mausers. Any condition. Irl Atkinson, 434—35th 

THROWING Knives, handcrafted perfectly balanced, ARE you tired of waiting for your gun to be repaired? Ave. So., Seattle 44, Washington 

with leather sheath, $1.50 PP. Illustrated book We offer fast competent repair on all makes of domes- 

“Knife Throwing’, $1.00 PP. Dealers write. Stark tice and foreign arms. Experts on reblueing, scope ARMS EQUIPMENT 

Mfg. Co.. 1718-F Walnut, Allentown, Penna mounting, Rebarreling standard calibers. We offer fine GHECKERING Tools. handmade by checkering expert. 

WE alter and rechamber Winchester 20 gauge pumps custom made stocks by Tanis at $50.00 and $60.00 Set of three: checker. border and cleaner: also di- 

complete $2.75 postpaid. Warner Products 


barrel No waiting, one week delivery after gun reaches us rections, 


”" shells $6.65. Ship frame and 
133 Lyon Street. N.W., Grand Co. Baldwinsville. New York 


One day service. Discount to dealers Hunt Arms Company, 





plete gun 





Clarksville Machine Works, Clarksville, Arkansas Rapids 2, Mich BINOCULARS & TELESCOPES 


Specializing MANNLICHER-Schoe 8mm., very good, $125.00. ——— . _ 
Enfield. 7 nace eT on wy a : 5 BINOCULARS repaired and hard-coated. Alignment to 


30/06, .270 257 om your Mauser, Enfield or German 3-barre| 16 ga./.22 H.P., excellent, $185.00 : I 3 
Springfield action American Walnut, handmade Greener 12 gauge, 30” fluid steel, excellent, $275.00 Navy tolerances. Mail glass for free estimate. New 
stocks to your specification General gun repair. Mauser 8mm., as issued, before 1943, very good, and reconditioned binoculars for sale $15.00 up— 
Northwest Gun Works. 8630 Airport Way. Seattle 8, $40.00. Luger 9mm., very good, $40.00. Same with also traded. Send for leaflets ‘‘Use & Care’’ and 

} : ( “Hard-Coating’’. Binocular revairers since 1925. 


22c yersi § 32-shot Luger magazine é 
2 conversion walt 0233.09. 32-ene - - Mirakel Repair Co., Mount Vernon 3, 





antique—modern. All kinds of powder flasks. and loading tool, $20.00. Smith .45 model 17, new, . 
Oc. Ollie Miller, 417 Kingston, LeMay, Mo $65.00. .38 special, 2”, new, $57.50. Many foreign BINOCULAR CASES NEW: for 7 x 50 a 10 x 50 
and domestic guns on hand. Zeiss Zielvier 4x scope, marked B&L. $7.50. Kodak Style finest quality 

for most 6X and 8X. $5.50. Also box or 


excellent, $75.00. Hensoldt Dialytan 4x scope, new, leather 








Sa Cincher Micka — 380 Freak $75. Zeiss 8x40 binoculars, central focusing, excellent, kodak style made to order. Mirakel Repair Co 
— : ys case, $200.00. Hensoldt 7x56 Nachtdialyt binoculars, Mount Vernon 3. N 

WALNUT GUNSTOCK Blanks. Shotgun size $1.25 individual focusing, enceliont, case, $125.00. Many ppRIsM Binoculars—Finest U. S. Gov't. optics. Huge 
postpaid. Send paper template. Other sizes available, other binoculars, scopes on hand. Reasonable prices. S@unae Costed pe nao Coan ‘eam hall orice: T2860 
write your needs. A. L. Bock, lowa Falis, lowa Panoramic prism monocular, 6x, used in American tank mm, $79.50: 10 x 50mm, $89.: 50: 12 x 50mm 

GUN Bluing Plating -Checkering - Stocking -Re pairing. machinegun, elevation, can be used in many ways, $92.50 plus tax, prepaid. Literature on request. Du 
Bluing Salts $2.95. Grips. Gunreblu, Fletcher 4, $10.00. Large leather binocular case, new, good for Maurier Binoculars Mfrs., Dept. 18, Elmira, N. Y 

— 7x5 5 . : »< 75 

ANY 99 Savage can be changed to 300 caliber Saver’ s oun eee — a yt RR. BUSCHING Optical Co.—Binoculars, Telescopes, re 
Gun Shop, Walla Walla, Washington —- (a e 41 Colt 200 cnaie’ cartsidaes, $6.50 per paired. Coated, sealed. There is no substitute for ex 
BRAND New S&W .38 Spl. M&P 4 & 5” bbls. re- hundred. No C.O.D. shipments. Money return guarantee Perience. Rt. 7, Box 154, Olympia, Washington 
volvers, $50. J. L. Escude, Jr.. Mansura, La within five days. Morton's, 40 Fulton Street, New TELESCOPES, Binoculars, Microscopes —big bargain 
WEAVER SCOPES: —G4 and Mount $9.75: J2.5, York 7, N.Y. catalog free. Brownscope Company, 24 West 45th 
$22.50: K2.5, $37.00; K4, $44.00; Alaskan $55.00, AMMUNITION For Sale. 25 Automatic $6.50 per joo. Street. New York 

Argus $60. Mounts Stith $12.00, Redfield $10.75, 32 Automatic $7.50 per 100. 9 M/M $10.00 per BINOCULARS, ‘Scope Sights, Spotting Scopes: 20 
Weaver $6.00. Binoculars and Gun cases. Winchester 100. 38 Special $4.75 per 100. 32 S & W Shorts & to 50% increased visibility by hard-coating your 
Rifles Model 70, Remington Models 81-37-513S-241, Longs $4.50 per 100. 22 long Rifle $9.50 per 1000, present lenses. Reduces glare, improves definition 
Marlin 39 A 22. Shotguns—Browning Auto 12 ga 22 Long Rifle Shot $15.00 per 1000. Hunting Knives greatly increases light transmission. Amazing sharp 

ness and clarity for night use. Write for details 


$94.40 L. C Smith $96.00. Remington M 11, , She > Irde 2erles y 
with Sheath $1.25 each _ Money Order. Peerless Optica! Coating Laboratory. Route #1, Clinton. Md 








$85.00 Taylor's, 1520 Denman, Coshocton, Ohio. Co., 220 W. 42nd St., N.Y tic: 
GUNS REBLUED. 3-day service. Guaranteed satisfac- 5000 BARGAINS, ee War Relics. BINOCULARS, field . glasses, — repaired, hardcoated 
tion. Cutts comps, Weaver chokes, Weaver scopes, Catalog 40c. Smith Gunshop, Runnemede, N. J collimator alignment. Free estimates Cases available 
Recoil pads. List free. Simmons Specialties, 1428 : ~ — Rochelle Optical Co., Dept. 2, 28 Cliff St., New 
Walnut, Kansas City, Missouri SMITH 22 ap brake. ————- ee =e 00 —— Rochelle, N 
WE ALTER and rechamber Winchester 20 gauge 1912 a ‘Fine $29 56 deck hnahon, A a gg y ZEISS binoculars, unused. 21J Howard Watch. G.C 
Pumps to shoot 2-*%,” shells. $6.65. Ship complete ee . — = > - 23 J. Illinois Watch. 16 S. 17 J. Wittnauer wrist 
gun or frame & barrel. One day service. Discount to — seein adn ake = ~~ — i watch. G. Exp. band. C. Lutz, Rices Landing, Pa 
dealers. Clarksville Machine Works, C!arksville, Ark. guns. Lescribe etters sw erec . 
GUN BLUING Formula, Instructions (hot-water chem- Wrigh*, 7328 Lydia, Kansas City, Mo - —— Seaews _& SCOPES = 

ical process). 25c. F. Washburn. 705 South St., BARGAINS lxamediate Delivery On These Bargains CARVED leather carrying slings, $4.00 Scope caps, 
Lafayette, Indiana a eins Svoecjins Goods First Annual Clearance carved, Weaver & Alaskan, $3.50. R. Vail, Warwick, 
nS oe wht BT Meine Sale. ‘Included ave Articles From Our Regular Stock N. Y. 

22 -~ Pistol 624 = 1%, in os Hi lag sai Which are Still in the “‘Scarce’’ Hard-To-Get Class. TACKii J wos, she Cr.“inai Center Dot reticule for 
Wal Chi Price $51 17 » A Pre id ~ Se i All Merchandise is _brand.new unless otherwise stated ‘scope sights. Preferred by thousands of big gam: 
ee” ee aie Beene oe sens below. No Sale Is Fina! Until You Make It So! (Which hunters, target and vermin shooters. Promptly installed 
5 90 with C.O.D. orders. Inspection “'Privilege is simply anocher way of saying Unconditional Money your K 2.5, K4, J2, 330,440 K6 $8.00; Alaskan, Nev 
Free list Firearms and Ammunition. A. J. Grenier, 3ack Guarantee!) Used Automatic Pistols, choice of model Noske, Texan, $12.50. New scopes stocked Tac ad 
North Grosvenordale, Conn 9mm Radom, 9mm Czech, 30 cal. Mauser, 9mm Mau- hole Dot equipped Alas!:an $72.50, J 2.5 $30.50, K2.5 
.22 LONG rifle, 42c_a box. Loading .30-40, 30-06, ser, Nambu, 32 Auto Czech, 32 Auto Sauer, 32 Auto $45.50, K4 $53.00. K6 $56.50, Texas $62.50, Cub 

250-3000, and .257 in your cases at $8.00 per 100 Dreyse, 32 Auto Frommer, 32 Auto Brevette, 9mm $65. Free illustrated folder. Stith, Redfield, Weaver 
Douglas Robinson, Cantril, lowa Browning, 32 Auto Walther PPK, 32 Auto Mauser, all mounts for 54, 70 or 99 rifles. T. K. Lee, P.O. Box 
, specially priced at $29.95—all in very good condition 2123, Birmingham 1, Ala 





—(Add $5.00 for pistols in Excellent condition, spe- 
BIRDS & ANIMALS 


ies available for immediate shipment. Sports- -. - 
3 ; $15.00 Values, 100% Waterproof, state size—$6.95; growing and profitable industry, Magazine 10c. 
Leather Hunting Boots 10” height, special $4.95; Descriptive book and magazine 25c. Book and maga- 








and red hunting socks, 3 pr. for $5.00. 1-'» small 4 fl ‘ aes 
Pistol primers by Remington, late issue, $7.00 per egg ny ig yy Fy Fee KARAKUL Fur Sheep, for sale. Adaptable to any cli- 
1000. 10 Guage, new primed empty shell cases, 2-9 16 Revolver, perfect used, $39 95: new, $44.95: $15.00 _mate. W rite. Addis Kelley. Maywood, California. _ 
inch, $3.00 per 100. 257 Remington shotgun shell Navy Jungle Pants, all wool lined, special @ $3.95; $250.00 MONTHLY. Raising Angora Rabbits. Particu- 
primers, $7.50 per 1000. Reg: price, $12.00 Gun racks $30.00 Value B-15 Flight Jacket, state size—$11.95; _lars free. White's Rabbitry, Newark, Ohio 
Fate ee od eit eine co. $9.95 Army Sun Glasses, $2.49; Marlin 39A Lever $2500 INCOME Raising Rabbits, cavies, Pi 

. > » » > ’ > bets te ’ a ao mp ~ 2 ‘ ’ ° geons, 
each ane Pequet, —- —s e. a _ —- gun Action Repeating Rifle. $50.45; Marlin 81 DL 22 cali- Dogs. Folders 10c. Deedie, 486 B'way, Newark. N. J 
rack for four gune. 9.95 eac = “ . ings, usec ber 25 shot Rifle, $25.55; Marlin 80DL 22 Caliber RAISE Breers how eaay Wa Gna H Plant 
U.S. Army, good condition, 49c each. Recoi! Boots, Repeater, $20.05: Crosman Repeating Air Rifle, — Aint ouiiade sn OR mt gy Bp airy 


prewar rubber, for all shot guns and rifles, $1.00 each p * Si a 18.95: Johnson Indoor Targe r " 2 . 
Springfield leather rifle slings, good condition, 75c | gg Me Py Bn single nan rifle, "sio os: 1046-D So. Olive, Los Angeles 15, California 
in’ LIVE WILD Raccoon for restocking, cheap Iso fox, 


Forward money order. No C.O.D. shipments. Send Scoop! New Sprin > ; " 2 

~ . _ s New § g and Summer Big Klein's All-Sport . 

$1.25 for Third Annual Edition of Gun Digest eoamee—gieg “tke Gun Digest’’ new 3rd Edition, bobcat, skunk, opossum, otter, birds and reptiles 
E. Thompson, Clewiston, Florida 


her with our complete catalog of new and used World’s Greatest Gun Book, both for $1.25 until Jan- 
> ‘ul ; > > KS , - 5 ; “sy > oa ; 
a — yo gd flasks uary Ist, 1948—/$1.50 after January 1st). ‘Send 25c GIANTSTRAIN raccoons, minks, foxes. Baby skunks 
separate catalog 25« ublic Sport Shops, 13 s coin or stamps for Big Catalog without Gun Digest) for pets. Order bred females now. Instructive color 
deposit required on C.O.D.'s) catalog 25c. Shady Fur Farm, Springfield, Minnesota 


Street, Philadelphia, Penna Mail your order (20< 
& W. 22/32 Kit gun, good to excellent. Scott to Klein's Sporting Goods, 227 W. Washington St., RAISE guaranteed Chinchilla rabbits. Greatest profits 
Dept. CB-1, Chicago 6, Ill. from gorgeous furs, delicious meat, valuable breeders 
—New Mausers and Springfields in all calibers Experience unnecessary. Fascinating hobby. Year-round 


TS 


NEW & Used Guns. Bargains! List Ten Cents. Ted RIFLES 

Clines, Gunsmith, Box 15. Canton, Mass to your specifications. Right or comple-e left hand money-making business. Write world’s largest breeder 
AMAZING, Simple, No-Cost, Method that is Guaranteed With left hand cheek piece. Can be equipped with any today. Willow Farm, R20, Sellersville, Pa F 
to keep your Feet Warm No Matter How Cold the %¢Pe Or mounts at standard prices ne eee FOR Sale: White swans, peafowl, pheasants, ferrets, 
weather gets. Price Only 25c. N. L. Skinner, Route 0F finished in short order. For complete details on the ornamental waterfowl] and animals. A Man In'tVeld, 
1-0, Callicoon, N. Y above or any other arms, write, Frank Pugliese, 2829 pneoventerstraat 494 Apeldoorn Holland 
DEER Hunt auld sau Ube te | og eae South Broad Street, Trenton 10, N. J io '7 lice Won tek =r = 

cE ers—Woulc o ike to be able to get a [ep mine = —— : ~ SAL ilver Fox ales, Squirrels, Racoons, Fox 

JAP Rifle, bolt action. Will trade for Deer Rifle or Baits. Wiemerslage Bros., New Albin, Iowa, R. 3. 


what have you. Stanley Marty, 107 Tenth St., Wh... .- B.A. 
Springfield 4, Ma NEW ZEALAND Red Rabbits Large, healthy stock, 
ainan , . @mashament Singh. t r pedigreed; Winners at Nation's largest shows. Free 
ince the dav BUSINESSMEN! Students! ~ Sportsmen Steel-Backed circular fT Dan McGrath, Montesuma. fowa 


Handbook, 5!2"x3%4", well made, looseleaf, indexed, eetiies arena 
ruled, blank). Out- HUNTERS—Rabbit and fox hunting Room and Board. 


with the aid of my “Sure Fire Deer Hunting 








and Prove has Never failed me Once, 
I discovered it. Seven years ago. No other Method 





just Reduced the price of this Method from $5.00 to door information covered. Refills obtainable. Pouch Dogs furnished. Reasonable rates. Write Frederick 
Only $1.00. So that Everyone can afford it. and can’ for papers, currency, etc. Three grommeted celluloid Hatch, South Fallsburg, New York 
also enjoy the Thrill of getting a Deer Every vear eases for identification cards. Bu!let-protector en- M 

only graved with anything desired, space for photo. Many GA E BIRDS 


Only $3.50 Postpaid or COD. Midland PURE Northern Bobwhite Quail: In lots of 5 or more 


Jo''ar for my Sure Fire Method Book, today other features 
will be Mighty Glad that You did, I Promise you Associates, 3150 Rochambeau Avenue, New York 67, pairs. Special on 100 pair lots. Charles H. Adams, 
i. L. Skinner, Route 1-0, Callicoon, N. Y N Y Agents wanted. Write. P. O. Box 283, Birmingham 1, Alabama 
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ults, chicks and eggs. 


EASANTS, Reneson's 
ee Farm. Middletown. Conn. 





PUREBRED Collies of distinction. Pups & older, $50 
up. Stud service $25. Finger’s Collies, Dundas, Minn 





GENUINE Northern Bobwhite Quail. Fall and spring 
delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. C. E. Meng, Dog- 
wood Road, Orange, Conn. . 

RINGNECK Pheasants—Rugged Northwestern New 
York State birds. Prices on request. Deep Spring 
Game Fields. Bliss Road, Oakfield, New York. _ 
PURE Northern Bob-White Quail, reared on wire for 
breeding or restockin Prices on request Cros- 
white Quail Farm, Abingdon, Virginia. __ 


MATURED pheasant breeders for immediate delivery, 

Golden’s 16.00 pair, Goldhurst, 20.00, Lady Am- 
herst 25.00, Mutants 12.00, Ringnecks 10.00, 1947 
Silver’s 10.00. Oakwood Game Farm, Box 0492, 
Ada, Oklahoma. 

















FOX& MINK 


FOXES—Nine in one day. Trap slyest furbearers. 
Particulars free. Guaranteed. Write Estabrook, Sher- 
burne Ctr., Vt ee 
BUY The Finest. Extra dark, extra fine Yukon or muta- 
tions of all different types. Bred females for April 
delivery or young kits for July to November delivery. 
Prices reasonable. Live delivery and satisfaction guar- 
anteed, Joaquin Fernandez, R. #1, Box 985, Sandy, 
Utah 
MINK, Bred females priced reasonable, folder free. 
Highly illustrated and instructive booklet mailed for 
$1. Davis Fur Farms, Dept B., St. Johnsbury, Vt 


BLUE Foxes pups or proven breeders. Write Envilla 
Ranch, Havre, Montana. ae eae 
“MODERN Mink Ranching Book’’, $1.00. The latest 
1947. Mink raising explained thoroughly. Well illus- 
trated. Englewood Mink Ranch, Englewood, Colo. 


MINK: Fine darks and mutations at attractive prices. 
Blue-Black Mink Ranch, Hawley, Penna 


CHINCHILLAS 


REAL South American Chinchillas Breeding stock 
available. Write or visit Ludwig Acres Chinchilla 
Ranch, Box 7, Mohnton, Penna. pa Naa at 
5c Day starts you. $1,000 pr. Chinchilla raising. Com- 
plete booklet, $1.00. Mont Fur Farm, Billings, Mont. 
































BEGINNERS and Ranchers—Here is the new, illus- 
trated Chinchilla Book you have been looking for. 
Complete information, including latest scientific 
breeding procedure $1.50. Breeders for sale. Norman 
Rick, Box 125. Wyomissing, Penna. 


PEDIGREED Chinchillas, $800.00 pr. Ranching in- 
structions. Ernest Meyer, 697 E. Orange Grove, 
Pasadena 6, California. 


CHINCHILLAS: breeding stock. Several pairs of choice 
quality, genuine, Imperial South American Chin- 
chillas, ready for sale, reasonable priced, pedigreed 
stock. The aristocrat of fur animals, clean odorless, 
prolific, vegetarian, profitable. We raise quality Chin- 
chillas and you are invited to come visit our ranch, 
or write for information to Mack Bowler, American 
Falls, Idaho. 


CHINCHILLAS. Adult, —young pairs, quality acclima- 
tized stock, lowest prices. D. G. Kidder, Muskegon, 
Mich 











BOATS & MOTORS : 
NEW, used, rebuilt marine motors. Marine conver- 
sions, fittings, supplies. Free Catalog. Stokes Marine 
Supply, Dept. 25, Coldwater, Michigan. _ 
OUTBOARD Motors. New and used, demonstrators 
and rebuilts. All makes and sizes. List free. Matchett 
Marine, Sturgis, Michigan. 


INBOARD Hulls, Outboard Runabouts, Hydroplanes, 
Hunting & Fishing Boats. Marine accessories. Lug- 
gage & Boat Trailers. Huebl Boat Co., LeSueur, Minn. 


NEW P-38 steel airplane belly tanks. .165 gallon 
$9.95. Anzio Boat Co., Box 89A, Merced, Calif. 














P-40 STEEL belly tanks new. 75 gallon 6 ft. 4 in. 
_$7.50. Anzio Boat Co., Box 89A, Merced, Calif 


OUTBOARD, Row Boats, Kayaks, Weldwood ready cut 
kits, booklet, E. J. Croot Co., 103-A, Basking Ridge, 
i. J 








MAKE simple nifty duckboat. Blueprint, 30c. Weesho- 
Uco, Box 51, Detroit, Michigan. 

16 Ft. Rowboat. Easily made. Blueprint, 30c. Weesho- 

_Uco, Box 51, Detroit, Mich 


124. Ft. Rowboat. Easily made. Blueprint, 
Weesho-Uco, Box 51, Detroit, Michigan. 

FULL sizé cut to shape patterns, blueprints, $3.75 up. 
Pleasure boats, to 38 feet. Illustrated “‘Build A 
Boat’ catalog, 10c ‘“‘How to Build Boats’’ book. 
$1.00. Cleveland Boat Blueprint Co., Station A-14, 
Cleveland, Ohio. if Sahewe 

BOATS: Order your new Munro Boat or Mercury Out- 
board Motor now and assure yourself of Spring 
delivery. Send for Catalogues. Dealers write—Munro 
Boats, London W., Ont., Mercury Outboard Distribu- 
tors 


METAL Gas Caps for Outboard Motors. Machined from 

aluminum bar stock. Complete with vent screw, 
gaskets, swivel, etc. Fits all Firestone, Scott-Atwater 
and Champion Motors from 1938 thru Current Models. 
Price $1.50. Ricon Products Co., 3244 Idaho Ave., 
St. Louis Park, Minn. 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


KAMP-KOOK for Him for Birthday. If you and/or 
your husband, son or friend enjoy camping and eating 
food cooked by an open fire you need this handy col- 
lapsible reflector oven. Folds into p'k'g 12%/2”x10°x'/2". 
Made of aluminum. Can't rust. Weight about 1 Ib. 
Bake biscuits, bread, beans, or keep your fish and 
steaks warm. Order a pair. - $5.00 a pair - $3.00 each. 
Prepaid anywhere in USA. Sold & Mfg. by Automatic 
Heating Engineering Co., E. Routt, Pueblo, Colorado. 


ARMY Tents, Covers, Clothing, Paint, Write Jarashow, 
_10-19 Jackson, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 








30c. 


























SPORTSMEN’S Oil Heater, a compact unit designed 
for the sportsmen, ideal for tents and fish shanties. 
$12.95 prepaid. Send for circular. Acme Sport Equip- 
ment, 389 Champion, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


CAMERAS & PHOTO SUPPLIES 





PHOTOGRAPHIC and Home Movie Equipment, Film 
Rentals. Free New Catalogs. The Dayton Film. Inc. 


2227 Hepburn Ave.. Dayton 6. Ohio. 
DOGS & KENNELS 


AIREDALES. Registered. Pups $40.00 up. Bred bitches 
$125.00 to $150.00 Stud service. Rex Kennels, R.R. 
7, Box 500, St. Louis 14, Missouri. 


JANUARY, 1948 





OORANG Airedales, the all-round dogs are ideal pets, 
companions and protectors for city or country 
homes. Excellent hunters that trail, tree and re- 
trieve from land or water. Healthy, registered pups 
$40.00 up. Trained dogs $150.00 up. Shipped on 
approval with safe delivery guaranteed Sold by 
mail or advance appointment only. Write for par- 
ticulars. Sportsmen's Service, Dept 1, LaRue, Ohio. 
FOR SALE: Dogs, Setters and Pointers, Fox. Coon and 











Rabbit Hounds. shipped for trial. Catalog 10c. Blue 
Grass Farm Kennels. Berry. Kentucky. __ 
HUNTING Hounds Reasonable Catalogue Beck 
Hound Kennels, D-10 Herrick, Illinois : 
CHOICE Pups—Dalmation (Coach)—White Collie— 


Also Sable and White Collies—Black and Tan Rat 
Terriers Regal Kennels, Nevada, O 


IRISH Setter, Springer. Pointers. Labrador pups. El. 
Males $35, fems $25. H. Everett. Atkinson. Ne- 
braska. 
REGISTERED Airedales for Hunters, watchdogs and 
companions, Choice healthy puppies shipped on ap- 
proval with satisfaction, safe delivery guaranteed. 
Lawrence Gartner..Crestline, Ohio 


ST. BERNARD pups: Champion sired bea ities. Frank- 
lin Young. Riverhead. L.I.. N. Y. : 
AIREDALE puppies, best quality. Eligible A.K.C. Sold 
with satisfaction guarantee. Hunters Friend Kennels, 
P.O. Box 2, Gibbon, Oregon. 


BREAK your dog from running deer, fox, rabbit, etc 
with Rickard’s Animal Musks. Does not harm dog. 
Simple to use Instructions included. State kind. 1 oz 


1: 4 oz., $3: 7 oz., $5. Pete Rickard, Box OL, 
Cobleskill, N. Y¥ 


REGISTERED Newfoundlands, St. Bernards. Grown. 
Puppy Stock. Stamps for reply. Dorothy Birkey, 605 
W. Hillsdale St., Lansing, Michigan 


NORWEGIAN Elkhound puppies. High class registered 
strains. Also litter English Bulldogs. Envilla Ranch, 
Havre, Montana 

SELL Mink dogs also pups 
B. Pastuck, Frenchtown, N. J. 


PUPS from Alaska's finest breed of sled dogs. $40.00 
_up. Arctic Kennels, Ruyck, Minnesota, ss 
CAST Aluminum feed & water pans. No square cor- 
ners. Designed so your dog cannot upset them. Last 
a lifetime. $1 50 postpaid. W. Hess, Valley Forge, Penna 
WIRE Foxterriers Aristocrats of Dogdom. Healthy 
Dogs shipped on Approval. Finest child and house 
pets. Dr. Frank Booth, Veterinarian, Elkhart, Ind 
AIREDALE, Hound, cross blood hound. Registered 
_cocker cross, $10 - 15. H. B. Miller, Mollala, Oregon 
GOLDEN Black Labradors. Imported—A-1 Field Dog 
Breeding. Pups or started dogs that please the best 
hunters Kellogg's, Junius, South Dakota. 
BLACK - Pedigreed Newfoundland puppies 
tion and Companionship assured Family 
ton, Hartsville, Ind 








especially for Mink. 





‘ound! - Protec- 
Ear] Thurs 





gence and courage. Trained 
available. Bred bitches and 
pedigreed and registered stock 
North Prairie, Wisconsin 


COACH Puppies. Older pups, new litters. Kane Kennels, 
SR eS ER aa a coe ae 
SURE Cure for Distemper, Mange, Fits and crow ex- 
termination. All four reliable formulas, $1.00. Pat 
Muphree, Box 77, Lake City, Fla. 


FOX, Coon Hunters: I offer Walkers, black and tans, 


bear and coon dogs 
puppies. We have only 
Honeyager's Airedales 








redbones, blueticks, others. Also Beagles, rabbit 
hounds. Prices Reasonable. Trial. Okaw River Kennel, 
Cowden, Il. 





REGISTERED German Shepherd pups, Champion Blood, 
$45. up. M. McClintock, R.R. #2, Sidney, Ohio. | 
BEAGLES, Rabbithounds, choice quality. Trial. Quality 
pups. Garrett Yinger, Hellam, Penna 
BEAGLES 


BEAGLES. Rabbit Hounds, thoroughly broken started 
dogs, also puppies, fine stock, Arthur Flanigan, Key- 
mar, > 


REGISTERED hunting beagles; all ages, bred females. 
Shipmann, Warsaw, Indiana. BAK ees te 

HUNTING Hounds. Reasonable. Catalogue. Beck Hound 
Kennels, D-11 Herrick, Illinois. 


20 Broken Beagle and Rabbit hounds. Welsh Ken- 
nels, Mayport, Pennsylvania. 











BEAGLES. Broken. Trial. Choice Puppies. Guy Werner, 
Seven Valleys, Penna. 


FARM Raised A.K.C. Pedigreed Beagle puppies, 2 to 8 
months old. $25.00 up. Dormlake Kis., Pataskala, Ohio. 
POINTERS & SETTERS 











REGISTERED Pointer pups, Champion Spunky Creek 
Boy & Champion Doctor Blue Willing, blood lines. 
$65.00 each or trade for Modern guns. Harold Hem- 
melgarn, Route #1, Box 105, Maria Stein, Ohio. _ 
GORDON Setter pups—Bred for hunters—O'Field strain 
none better. Field Gordon Kennels, Somers, Conn. 


CLASS Pointers $40 to $300. Field Ch. bred. Pay 
$5 or $10 monthly. H. H. Miller, Ludlow Falls, O. 


IRISH Setter puppies. Reg. $35 and up. Farm raised 
beauties. Mrs. Ethel Schoon, R.F.D. #5, Canton, Ill. 


GERMAN SHORTHAIRED Pointer Pups. Cream of this 
breed. Ready for fall work. Bredrite Kennels, 
Missoula, Mont. es Soe, oa een 
GERMAN Shorthaired Pointers, AKC, FDSB. Fine litter 
whelped June 5th. Two bitches 1 yr. old. 1 bitch 5 yrs. 
1 dog 3 yrs. Reasonable. Emmett Schroeder, Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. 


GERMAN ‘Shorthaired pointer pups - $35.00 either 
sex, Illustrated information on request. Louis Devet, 
Iron Mountain, Mich 


IRISH Setter pups Reg. Birdwise. Ch ‘Blood lines. 
Males $65.00, Females $50.00. Write or wire. B. L 
Gibbs, 3418 E. Bonner Drive, Norfolk 2, Va. 


GERMAN And English pointers, English setters 
Springers and Cocker Spaniels Pups to trained dogs 
List and photos with amateur Trainer Free. Furcht 
Kennels, Gooding, Idaho 


ENGLISH Setter, Irish setter, Spring ~~ Labrador 
Pointer Pups. Elg Male $35.00, female $25.00. H. 


Everett, Atkinson, Nebr 


FOR “Sale. German Shorthair Bitch, Untrained, ‘year 
old, Registered, inoculated, fine hunting stock. John 
Stevenson, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 























REGISTERED German 
Whelped, 7/1/47 
hunting stock 
Bannister, Rt. | e 
IRISH Setters—2 trained and pups. Champion blood- 
_lines. Reg. Robt. Dodwell, R#3, Box 290, Decatur, Ill. 
IRISH Setter puppies, A.K.C. registered, Both Female 
and Males. Bob Weber, Castalia, Ohio 


IRISH Setter pups: Field trial! winning ancestors; Reg., 
Write, Harold Weier, O'Neill, Nebraska 


Shorthair Pointer Puppies 

From the best of bloodlines, and 

Farm raised, reasonable priced. O. W. 
Pauline, S.C 














POINTER Pups. born 9/20 $25. Excellent hunting 
parents. C. Wallschlaeger, 1014 S. 13 St., Mani- 
towoc, Wisc 





HOUNDS 


PLOTT COON and Big Game Hounds. Registered. The 
Atom Bomb of the hunting world. Pictorial catalog, 
information, 10c. A. Steganga, Ionia, Michigan. 
HONEST Coon Hounds are Scarce. Can furnish a few 
for $75.00 up. Express Co. Hold money six days. 
B. W. Miller. Lynn Grove. Kentucky. _ 
HUNTING Hounds. Reasonable. Catalogue. Beck Hound 
Kennels, D-12 Herrick, Illinois 
STRAIGHT Cooners, $125. Combination hounds $75. 
Fox hounds $40. Squirrel dogs $25. Well started coon 
hounds $40. Rabbit hounds $20. 10 days trial. Pets 
$10. Virgil Hendrix, Seligman, Mo 
REGISTERED Long Eared, Black-Tan Coon and Big 
Game Hound pups, from natura! born tree hounds. 
Photos and descriptions 10c. All pups shipped C.O.D. 
William N. Cosner, Greencastle, Indiana 
HUNTING HOUNDS: Straight Cooners, Combination 
Hunters, Foxhounds, Beagles, Blueticks, Redbones, 
Blacktans. Reasonable. Trial. Free List. Echo «Valley 
Kennels, Herrick, Illinois 


FOR SALE—Coonhounds, Foxhounds, Rabbithounds, 
combination hunters, Blacktans, Redbones, Blue- 
ticks, Spotted; reasonable. Trial allowed. Literature 
free. Wildwood Kennels, Herrick, I] 


REGISTERED longeared Black & Tan Coonhound 
pups. Parents A-1 cooners. Wm. Dodge, R. 3, 
Caledonia, Michigan 


REGISTERED long eared Black & Tan fox & coon- 
hound pups. Royce Coon, Ghent, N.Y 


WESTERN trained lion, cat and coon hounds. Regis- 
tered long-eared black-and-tan, bluetick puppies, 
check. Bert Stone, San Fernando, Calif 


aa and varmint hounds, on trial. Orville Heriford, 
Jane, Mo 
REGISTERED 


Redbone Blockton Pups. 


and 


A-1 Cooners. Illustrated Folder 25c, W. B. Frisbee, 
R. 1, Clarence, Mo 
REDBONE trail & tree hound pups $15.00. Olie Nob- 
litt, Temple, Okla 


OZARK Hounds—Can get you any kind of top hunting 


dogs you wish. D. L. Rogers, Ex-Agent-Telegrapher, 
Frisco Railroad, Wyandotte, Okla 


BASSET HOUNDS. Registered puppies from hard hunt- 
ers of proven ability. Stud Service (Photographic) 
to four males. Leland Shaw, Rushville, Ohio 


REGISTERED. Biueticked, Coonhound pups. John An- 
nesser, 6104 Monroe, Wayne, Mich 


COONHOUND biack and tan pups PR U.K.C registered. 
Henry Jacob, Litchfield, Illinois 
BASSETHOUNDS 


generations “of champions. 


Three 
Belbay Kennels, Reg., New Alexandria, Penna 


REG. Bloodhound pups from trained big game dogs. 
Weaned $50.00 each. Bee Adkins, Perris, Calif. 


SPANIELS 


PEDIGREED Cocker Spaniel Pups. Reds, Blacks and 
Buffs. Thomas Lowe, Seneca Falls, New York. 
SPRINGER Spaniels of quality; largest and finest lot 
in the west. State age, color and sex wanted. 
Kesterson's Kennels. Skamokawa, Washington. 
SPRINGERS. Cockers. Hunting strains. Bred bitches. 
Ship approval. Sprucedaie Kennels, Ducansville. Pa. 





SPRINGER Spaniels Youngsters from America’s finest. 
International Champion Frejax Royal Salute. Frejax, 
Box 74a, R #2, Royal Oak, Michigan 

FOR SALE: Cocker Spaniel pups. Reg. or non-reg., any 
_color. $20-50 each. Mrs. R. E Werner, Holton, Kans. 
SPRINGERS—Reg. pups and young, partly trained 
stock. Hunters-Eden, 4280 E. Iliff, Denver, Colo. 
SPRINGER Spaniels, pups & older dogs, Bench & 
Field prospects. Also Cockers. Pompey Kennels, 
Frostburg, Md 
SPRINGER Pups, for breeding and hunting. A pedigree 
of champions. Wm. H. Knopf, Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 
SPRINGERS, Farm Raised pups. Registered, huntin 
cogrente $30.00 and $35.00. Ned Sower, Bayfield, 
010 

BRITTANY Spaniels: All ages, Best of breeding, 
Spanghaven Kennels, Reg., RD 2, Massillon, Ohio. 
COCKERS, Pedigreed Parti-color. Double crossed to 


Ch. Mardomere Misty. State wants. gler, 
Clear Lake, S. D 
LETTER Springer Spaniei puppies. Field and Show 


champion 
ticked 


lines. Eligible 


A.K.C. Liver and white 
Robert Penas 


.- One Burwell, Nebraska. _ 
REGISTERED Springer pups, finest bloodlines, hunting 


strain. $20.00. Robert Peterson, Richville, Minn. 
SPRINGER Spaniel pups. Natural retrievers. Litter 
registered. Ship anywhere reasonable. Vernon Long, 


Route #3, Valparaiso, Ind ee 
BRITTANY Spaniels, all ages. Ch. Bloodlines from 
trained parents. Bred female. Ch. Duffy of Bellebrit 
at stud. Paul Yoder, Smithville, Ohio se ee 
ENGLISH Springer Spanie| Pups. Sired by Champion 
Kieth's Brownie. Eligible To A.K.C. registration. 
Roger Hespenheide, Blakeley, Minn. __ aia! 
HUNTING Cockers—Puppies & older stock bred from 


field workers. All colors. A.K.C. State age, color, 
price. Polka Dot Kennels, Box 490, Rapid City, 
S. Dakota 


ENGLISH Springer Spaniels, A.K.C. eligible. Finest 
bloodlines. Write before buying. Mr. & Mrs. C. J. 
Burk, Happy Acres Farm & Kennels, R.F.D. No. 1, 
Wellington, Ill ; . Me ae 
COCKER Spaniels on approval. Puppies bred and open 
bitches, studs, some champion sired. All colors. 
Reasonable prices. Clark Groff, R4, Ottumwa, lowa 


SPRINGER Spaniels—Field Bred, Champion Sired, Reg. 
Rugged Hunting Youngsters. K. R. Wagaman, Cherry- 
dale Kennels, R. D. 1, Emmitsburg, Md. 
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SPRINGER Spaniels of Quality. Bred to hunt. Puppies 
ready to train. Ragen Farm Kennels, Gorham, Maine 





COCKER Spaniels. A.K.C. Reg. Variety of colors. Best 
of ped. Mi-Favorite Kennels, R#3, Knoxville, Iowa. 


PEDIGREED Cocker Spaniel Pups, A.K.C. Reg. Stock- 

dale & Brucie Blood Lines. Stud Service, John W 

Leister, R. D. #4, Hanover, Pa 
RETRIEVERS © 


CHESAPEAKE BAY Retrievers, the old large heavy 
type, eligibie, real hunters. Lee Scott. Mechanics- 
ville. lowa._ > Ge TEA 

LABRADORS and Chesapeakes, exceptional trial and 
hunting bloodlines. Bill Rook, Beardsley, Minnesota. 


REGISTERED Golden Retriever pups for field, show 
and Companions. $50.00. Robert Peterson, Rich- 
ville, Minn Re A Hi Ses 

GOLDEN Labrador puppies from excellent type, field 
trained parents. Quin Dennis, Huron, So. Dakota. 


GOLDEN & ‘Black Labrador puppies. A few started 
youngsters ready to hunt now. Registerable & guar- 
anteed. Imported Sandylands Golden Harvester at stud 
Sunshine Kennels, Watertown, S. D. 
GOLDEN Retrievers Unexcelled in field, 
_companions. $50. & up. M. Piatt, Rt. 1, 
BLACK Labradors—Reg. 2 males 1 female out of Son 
of Dual Ch. Shed of Arden. Whelped 4-17-47. Also 
six weeks old. Reg. puppies. R. E. Stroman, Glasgow, 
Montana. 5 
BLACK Labrador puppies to offer of quality breeding. 
from registered stock with field experience. Price list 
gladly furnished. Farm raised in modern kennels. Ro- 
dal! Kgnnels, Box 423, Lincoln 1, Nebraska _ 
BLACK Labrador Puppies. Three successive generations 
on sire’s side including sire outstanding Field Cham- 
pions. R. H _Keagy, Fort Peck, Mont = 
REGISTERED Golden Lab Pups. L” Malon, 2144 Sher- 
wood St., St. Paul 6, Minn 
XMAS Puppies, Golden Retrievers 
_Graettinger, Iowa a 
CHESAPEAKE Bay Retriever Puppies 
_ 2840 June St., San Bernardino, Calif “Sai 
BLACK Labrador pups, eight and nine months. Train- 
ing started. Peverill's Pom-Dane Kennels, RR5, 
Waterloo, lowa. : is aa 
BLACK Labrador Retrievers imported stock. Puppies— 
bred females—registered. Albright Farm Kennels, 
Rte. 2, West Bend, Wisc. 00 
GOLDEN Retriever puppies, Immediate delivery. Finest 
blood lines. Reasonable. Leo A. Hildreth, Route #3, 
Austin, Minn. a eae 
BEAUTIFUL Labrador Retrievers All Ages. Bargains 
Bertsch Kennels, Glasgow, Montana ; hit i 
LABRADOR pups. Yellow and black. Sand Lake Ken- 
nels, Aberdeen, So. Dak. _ a! Pa aes 
REGISTERED Chesapeake Retriever Puppies Born 
8/20/47. Write Howard Hoffman, Van Rensselaer 
Bivd., Albany 4, New York. 
DECOYS & CALLS 
SEW! You want Mallard Decoys? Pattern $1.00. 
Allard’s, Dept. O, 2640 31 St., Santa Monica, Calif. 


WING Flapping Decoys; Ducks, Owls, Crows. Write, 
Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Illinois. 
FISH GAME ATTRACTIONS 
ROUND OAK fish Traps. 54” length 12” dia. 29 Ibs 
F.O.B. and instructions for $7.50. Glenn Valentine, 
Rushville, lll. I have trap bait also ie 
ATTRACT Wild Ducks, Fish. Plant Natural Foods. Free 
Catalog. Game Food Nurseries, Box 371B, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin 




















wonderful 
Gary, Ind. 


Lee Robinson, 


“E. Simpson, 














TACKLE, BAIT, LURES : 
RED Wiggler Worms $4.00 per 1000. Special prices on 
large orders, Full instructions on culture for $1. 
Bill Wendt, Rome, Georgia. 
FREE CATALOG: Fly, Plug, Spinner, 
Supreme Mfg. Co., Amarillo, Texas ee 
RAISE Earthworms, Complete instructions. $1.00 
W. L. Huffman, Dept. 2, 391 Pleasant Lake, Rives 
Junction, Mich ps ae : 
FLY, LURE, Rod, Materials, Catalog free, Instruction 
Books; “Fly-Tying,”’ “‘Rod-Making,"’ ‘Fiy-Diction- 
ary,”’ ‘“‘Lure-Making,’’ each 10c. nd 30c for all. 
Wiltmarths, Roosevelt, N. Y. 


READ Secrets of Catchin 


Rod Materials, 


Cattish, I explain where 
the big catfish lay, and how I catch them daytime 
pole fishing, (also night fishing). Six Chapters of Cat- 
fishing lore; Facts-Tricks-Best Baits, etc., for Chan- 
nels Biues. and Big Flatheads. $2.00 postpaid, includ- 
ing pound of Bait. J. Curtis Grigg. Hopkinton, Iowa. 
RAISE “‘Soilution’’ Earthworms for fishing. gardening, 
fish & frog food. Wisconsin Earthworm Farm. Osh- 


kosh. Wis Tutaee 
HANDI-BOOK of America’s best Catfish bait Recipes, 
Secrets. $1. Guaranteed. Curly Sharp, Marquette, 


Iowa 

RAISE Worms For Profit. Let us show you how to 
make a zood living with a small investment. Send 
$1.00 for complete details. Southwest Bait Co., 103 
W. Spring Street, Palestine, Texas 


FISH Worms raised easily by our Simple Method— 
Explains how to build Outdoor, Indoor beds, feeds, 
moisture, drainage, etc. Complete book $1.00, Post- 
paid. Hughes Worm Ranch, Savannah, Tenn 
CATFISHERMAN’S Bible. Copyrighted. Original cat- 
fisherman's guide, Seventy catfish bait recipes and 
secrets, $1.00. R. A. Jenkins, Box 42, St. Louis, Mo. 
FLY-Tying materials and tools. Professional grade 
only. We have imported hooks. Materials catalog 6c. 
Sierra Tackle Co., 4083 Mission Road, Los Angeles 32, 
Calif , _ 
BEST quality TDE. HP. English Fly Hooks, write for 
list. J Blanchard, 125 Eastbourne Ave., Ham- 
iiton, Ontario, Canada 


Soilution Earthworms for rich soil 


RAISE famous 
building and _fish-bait Free instructions and 
price list. Texas Worm Ranch, 1842 W. Mistletoe, 


San Antonio 1, Texas ee a ae 
FISHING Canes, Bamboos, Supplies. 3-piece Jointed 
Native Cane $2.75. Aluminum Rod, nylon wrapped 
guides, locking reel seat, length adjustable five, seven 
or nine feet, case three feet. Light weight. Extra nice. 
$6.95. Dealers write Bob Pace, Combs, Ark 
HOOKS (Mustad) Ringed $1.45 hundred, T.D 
Bucktails 75c. Hofmann-filytieing Material, 
Gates, Brooklyn 21, N. Y. 
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SPINNING RODS. Why Pay $25 to $50? Have your fly 

rod rebuilt. Completely rewound and refinished, in- 
cluding new stainless guides, new cork handle and 
your name on rod. Finest workmanship. Remit $9.50 
and complete rod. Hamien Tackle, 11716 Hamien Ave., 
Cleveland. Ohio. 





ICE FISHERMEN—A new and improved jigging min- 

now, imitation of real minnow fish getter. Perch or 
pickerel size $1.00 postpaid. Z. Groblewski, 9 N. 
Market St., Nanticoke, Penna. 


ICE Fishermen—Goggle Eye Ice Fly, widely used in 
winter for bluegills, perch and other pan fish. Bulle- 
tin by request. Preston Tackle Co., Box 173, Pontiac, 
Michigan 

BAIT FISHERMEN—A hobby for You. 25c brings six 
sneiled hooks assorted and money saving details. 
Reinke Brothers, 1469 So. 55th St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


BIG Red Wiggler Fishing worms—Best for winter and 
ice fishing. 200 for $2.00 delivered. Coosa River 





Farms, Rome, Georgia. : eee 
SPINNING ROD Fishermen: Ex iy | designed perfectly 
balanced flame Tonkin rod $35. 0. Western Sports 
Shop, Gunnison, Colorado. 
FINE Custom built split bamboo rods to order 
materials for building your own. S. T. Small, 
383, El Cajon, Calif. 
PATENTED Fast Change Flies! Greatest fishing im- 
provement since transparent leader! Dry Popular 
Dozen, $2.98. Austad, 1017 Belmont, Salt Lake 
. aS See 
BAMBOO Rods cleaned, resilked, varnished & minor 
_repairs. Price $5. Burl Winn, Moyers, Okla 
SINKER Molds—Several Styles. Many sizes. Don't 
fail to get our 1948 folder. It’s free. Reading Instru- 
ment Co., Box 78, Reading, Penna pe ae 
NYLON: Tapered Leaders—Sizes Oz, 1x, 2x, 3x, 4x, 
5x—color clear or mist—9ft 25c, 5 for $1.00, 6ft 20c, 
6 for $1.00; Tippets—40 in, color clear or mist, Sizes 
Ox, 1x, 2x, 3x, 4x, 5c, Doz 25c, 5 for $1.00; Coils— 
10yd, clear color only, 4, 6, 8lb. test, 15c, 4 for 50c; 
Free Nylon List. Claymac Sporting Goods, Box 379LX, 
Bay City, Mich. __ ie 
FISHWORMS: Clean hand picked. 200 postpaid $2.00 
_Stoner’s, Chattanooga 4, Tenn. _ ae are 
FREE! Bargain List, Over 1,000,000 Nylon Leaders, 
Coils, Tippets at Cut Rate Prices. Dealer inquiries 
oes. Martin-Pierce, 7043 Roseville L77, Newark 
ALUMINUM Casting Rod Cases 1” dia.—Any length— 
50c per foot—No C.O.D.’s. Tackle Tubing Shops, 
1867-75 7th St., New Kensington, Penna. 
CRIMSON Cat—Surface action Bass lure. $1.00. Folder 
10c. H. W Hallett, Box 43, Bayside, N. Y. 
HOME Tied Flies—Ass’t patterns $1.75 doz. Sample 
10c. North Fly Co., Shawano, Wisc 
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BUILD Your Own Rods—Tinkin cane, ferrules, and 
fittings. World’s most complete line of rod building 
tools. Sold direct, Wholesale prices. Write for free 
Catalog 7. Herter’s, Waseca, Minn ee 
ROD Ferrules—Outstanding Quality, at Amazingly Low 
Prices to Rod Builders, Dealers. Sample proof 50c 
Bill Sulger, Endicott, N. Y. 
FISH CREEL made of finest reed. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send $10.00 to S. Tese, Box 543, N. Miami, Fla 


FLY-TYING 


CUSTOM Tied Flies, dressing varied to order. Sam- 
_ple 25c. Hynes Tied Tackle, Pullman. Michigan. 
FLY TYING Materials, Tools and Hooks. Large 
Stock of choice materials for the discriminating tyer. 
the novice and the professional. sony scarce items 
listed in our free catalog. Hille, 335 Rose St., 
Williamsport 19, Pennsylvania. ee 
WHOLESALE Prices; Fly-Tying Materials and Tools. 
1946-47 catalog. 217 Fiy Patterns with Detailed 
Descriptions, 25c cash. Sporting Goods Dealers will 
find this a Profitable Line. Colby’s, Rochester, N. H. 
FLY MAKERS! 1947 Catalog, Culver Lures Co., D.o, 
_1847 South 14th St. Louis 4, Missouri. wae 
FLY-TYERS! Best materials, low prices. Catalog. Perry 
Lures, 241 Campbell, West Haven, Conn. ‘ 
QUALITY Fly Tying Materials, Hooks, Fly Fishing, 
Trolling and Spinning Tackle. Maine custom tied 
flies. Free catalog. Fletcher's Fly Shop, Rangeley, 
Maine. Ree AS i ee ; 
FLY-TYING. For Sale. Pheasant Skins $2.50 each 
Ernest Rose, Box 476, Montrose, Colo Mad 
FLYTYING - Fishcrafters ABC illustrated chart teaches 
quickly how to tie flies, streamers. Send two dimes. 
Fishcrafters, Box 804, Worcester 1, Mass 
































FLY TYING kits, complete with vise and instructions, 
floss, hair, chenille, hooks, cement, thread, etc., 

$1.00 postpaid. Send for free catalog. Sonnies, 3817 
Lincoln Ave., Chicago 13, Ill 

QUALITY imported and domestic Fly Tying tools and 
material. Free Catalog. Reed Tackle, Mountain View, 








TROUT flies, custom and standard patterns. Write for 
prices. Ar-By’s Fly Shop, Rt. 4, Box 334, Johnstown, 

Penna 

FLY Tyers, Rod Repairers, Always Winning Trade by 
Deserving it. Without my catalogs, we both lose. 
Bill Sulger, Endicott,N.Y. 0 
WILL’S Fly Saver. A modern Fly Holder for the Sports- 
man, send post card for folder. Will's Fly Shop, 

Westbrook, Maine. a 

CUSTOM Tied Flies—Hand dressed to specifications. 
English hooks. Herter’s ‘‘AAA"’ Materials. Whip- 
finished. Samples 50c. Loon Lake Lures, Waseca, Minn. 








FLY Tyers—Write today. Free Catalog 7. World's 
largest supply of materials and tools for fly tying. 
Sold direct. Wholesale prices. Herter’s, Waseca, Minn. 











FLY-TYERS, Finest materials, Lowest prices—Profes- 
sional Instruction Booklet—Free catalogue. Dunham 
Tackle Co., 19 Lakeside, Amsterdam, N 
TAXIDERMY Se ta 
MODERN Taxidermy Magazine, Greenfield Center, 
N. Y. Devoted entirely to Taxidermy. Two sample 
copies, 25c. 
ARTISTIC Taxidermy 
Gloves. Art H. Smead, 
Ohio. ths thud 
BEAUTIFUL scarfs, jackets, coats made from your 


fox, raccoon, mink, muskrat, etc., raw pelts. Latest 
J. Eugene 














tanning, Buckskin Jackets, 
Valencia Dr., Cuyahoga Falls, 





style, finest workmanship. Free booklet. 


Trefz, Paris, Illinois. 





YOUR DEERSKINS made into finest gloves. C. K 
Wood, Johnstown, N. Y. 

BIG GAME Taxidermy—Deer Heads a specialty. Guar- 
anteed first class. Buckskin tanning, gloves and 
jackets. Catalog. Western Michigan Taxidermy, 715 
N. Rowe, Ludington, Michigan. = 

LADIES Purses, Wallets, Key cases made up from 
your tanned deerskins. Send for free pamphlet 
Deerskin Purse Co., Hartford, Wisc, 
MAKING Ladies Fox Jacket $40.00. Making Fox Scarf 
$6.00. Strange, Taxidermist, Lenox, Iowa. 











BIRDS, Animals, fish expertly mounted by Osmer D 
Cole, R. 1, Box 179, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisc. 
MAKING Fox Scarves $6.00 complete. Game heads, 
rugs, fish. Larson's Taxidermy, Iola, Wisc a 
GLASS EYES direct from our own factory. Leading 
.-raxidermists use and praise our marvelously brilliant 
Blue-Glint’’ Deer Eyes. Also best eyes for al! birds, 
animals, fish, etc. Headforms, panels, all other taxi- 
dermy and furriers’ supplies. Rush Postai for Free 
Catalog. America’s Largest, Oldest supply house. E|- 
wood Company, Dept. 77, Omaha 2, Nebraska 
HEADFORMS, Tools, Supplies. Cork Forms. Life-size 
forms. Panels. Catalogs 4 and 1-P Free. Penn Taxi- 
dermy, Hazelton, Penna. ae -* 
DEERSKIN Gloves made from your raw deerskins. 




















Deerheads mounted. Joseph Bruchac, Greenfield 
Center 7, N. Y. 

MUSEUM Taxidermy Course All Subjects $2.00, 
Schumacher, Halladay St., Jersey City, N Glass 


Eye Manufacturer. 





TRAPPING 


TRAPPING, Hunting. Camping Equipment. Catalog. 
stamp. Howe Fur Co.. Coopers Mills. Me é 
TRAPPERS—If you want to catch mink get my book 
of clearly written, Illustrated, Trapline proven in- 
structions. Price $1 . T. Hardy, Roanoke Rapids, 
ee i e 
FREE catalog showing trapping supplies. I furnish free 
photo instructions so you're sure of success with my 
baits. Pete Rickard, Box 94, Cobleskill, N.Y. 
“FAVORITE Sets North American Trappers’’ Written 
by best trappers. 112 pages. $2. Different formula 
lures for every furbearer $1 bottle. 11 good ice sets 
for muskrats $1. Arch Johnson, OL10, Amery, Wis- 
consin 

















ka MISCELLANEOUS 


WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively from 
any lake, pond or river. Write for particulars. Aschert 

Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal 

GINSENG, Goldenseal. 1,000 seed. $3.00. 100 plants. 
$4.50. Lower rates on larger orders. How to grow— 
where to sell included. F. O. Collins, Viola, Iowa. 

BIOLOGICAL curios, equipment, books; Mexican goods. 
Catalog 10c. Wholesale list free to dealers. Quivira 

Specialties, Topeka, Kansas. 











POSTERS—For protecting your game reserves, hunt- 
ing grounds, etc. Several kinds. Large size. Low 
price. Send for folder and prices. Orlo Budd, 
Savannah, Ohio. 
DEER hunting secrets and bottle of Buck Lure for $1 
“aan ——s 7"? a ag Be successful getting 
r buck eac all, Pete Rickard, Bo; e- 
skill, now York ard, Ox Cob! 
gh A large Pa polar bear rug: also one 
y bear rug. B. A. Palmer, 215 Willi ‘ 
Rockford. Tlinois illiams Park, 
YOU CAN entertain with Trick Chalk Talk Stunts. 
Catalog 10c. John Balda, Cartoonist, Oshkosh, Wise 


6 to 7 feet Steer horns, also hunting 5. M. . 
rell, Plano. Texas. nting horns. M. Far 
SNOW Shoes—Our Third Car-Load of Government War 
Surplus Army Snow Shoes. Sparkling brand new 
Trail Type Models Size 10 by 58 inches. Post Paid 
by insured mail for only $6.95 per pair. A real bar- 
gain. Over Twenty Seven Hundred Trappers, Hunters 
and Sportsmen bought Snow Shoes from us. They 
oe ~~~ — “= ornaments for your Den, Send 
oney Order o C.O.D. Please. F ak ic 
Lake, Wisconsin, Dept. 4. . en oe 
— merge ~— — Healthy, outdoor hobby! 
scinating easy instruction book $1.00 ) 
Gold, 627 Lillian, Stockton, Calif. > se 
SMOKED _PHEASANT for that Sportsman Friend 
Packed in an attractive gift package. Shipped Air 
Express Prepaid for $15 per brace. Cash with Order 
— Warren, 9959 Sepulveda Bivd., San Fernando. 
ali 
WESTERN Hand Carved Belt, One Piece Leather, 11,” 
wide. Beautiful 3 piece silver plated buckle set 
Price $5.00. Please state size. Goldenwest belts. 410 
Magellan Rd., Arcadia, Calif, 





96, 














ENVELOPES. 150 Printed $1.00. 500 $3.00. Harold 
_Haus, Lancaster 10, Ohio 


WANT A Government Job? $1,756 - $3,021 year. Men 
—Women. Veterans get preference. Prepare Now for 
1948 examinations. Booklet—Sample lessons Free. 
ht Today. Franklin Institute, Dept. R-35, Rochester, 








S. NACOBSON, A. E. Winkekman - Registered Alaska 
Guides. First Class Fall Hunts, Sheep, Goat, Moose, 
Grizzly. Write Box 252, Anchorage, Alaska 


DO you want to be a Game Warden or Conservation 
Officer? We can help you Qualify for these positions 
and many others in the Field of Game Management 
Write Game Management Service, 1025 South State 
St., Garner, Iowa. 
COMBAT-Judo! Surplus field manuals! 200 photo- 
Dae $1. Conrad, Lockbox 3011, Los Angeles 53, 
alif. 
BIG Game Hunters. Write now for particulars on spring 
boar and fall big game hunt. Make reservations 
early. Frank Dvorak, Guide Outfitter, Box 873, Fernie 
B. C., Canada. 
PHONOGRAPH Records cheap. Catalog 
LM-313 E. Market, Wilkes-Barre, Penna 
CASH in on the abundant supply of materials nature 
provides. Send $1.50 money order for booklet con- 
taining valuable suggestions, and methods, for making 
and ornamenting handcraft articles for the gift shops, 
and tourist trade. If dissatisfied with booklet return 
same within five days, and money will be refunded 
T. S. Wilkinson, 367 Pleasant Street, Worcester 2, Mass. 
ADVENTURE in wild knowledge! Exciting new trails to 
outdoor science. Free samples. Naturegraph Com- 
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pany, 225 Main Street, Los Altos, California. 
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WRITE for details of park ranger, game protector, 
railway mail clerk and patrol inspector exams. 
Delmar Institute, M2, Denver, Colorado 

ELECTRIC Pencil: Engraves all Metals. $1.00 P.P. 
Beyer Mfg., 229-A Dixon, Uniontown, Penna. 
SINKER Mold—Makes a good selling flat sinker. Ap- 
prox 1” diameter. Price $1.00 postpaid. Circular Free. 
Langholz Machine Works, Oak Harbor, Ohio. 
FAMOUS Sports Films, ‘‘Pheasant Fever’’ and ‘‘Kenai 
Big Game”’ 8mm $5.50, 16mm silent $9.75. Send 
for lists. Ballard Studio, 20 Market, Attica, N. Y. 


ANTIQUES & RELICS 


INDIAN Relics, Coins, Minerals, Beadwork. Catalog 5c. 
Sistershop. Northbranch 5, Kan. 


ARCHERY EQUIPMENT 


ARCHERS—Free factory catalog. Sheboygan Archery 
Company, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


AUTO TRAILERS 


BUILD Your own trailer! Save money. Have every 
feature you want! Plans for house, sport, camp and 
utility trailers. Catalog describing 9 models 10c. (15c 
in Canada and overseas). Send for this catalog 
today. Jim Dandy, Box 125-F, Wausau, Wisconsin. 


BOOKS & MAGAZINES 


BUILD A Sporting Library. Send for free lists of new, 
used and rare sporting books. Sell me your unwanted 

hunting and fishing books. All inquiries answered. 

Sporting Book Service, Box 113, Rancocas, N 



































OUT-OF-PRINT Unusual Books quickly found. Send 
_wants. Clifton, Box 1377ol, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


84 CARD Tricks,’’ 25c! Free Book Catalogs! Hirsch, 
Spring Valley 15, N.Y 

LIFE Magazine—Ten year file from first issue to tenth 
anniversary in excellent condition—complete with 
all indexes, $200.00. F.O.B. Baldwinville. Albert J, 
Bettey, Baldwinville, Mass. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ALASKA-The Last Frontier offers unlimited opportuni- 
ties. $1. Brings Official Government Map and copy- 
righted Report with listing of firms in Fishing, Con- 
struction, Mining, Aviation, Lumber, Homestead Lands, 
Prospecting, Business Enterprises, Alaska Opportunist, 
Dept. OL, P.O. Box 883, Hollywood 28, Calif 
INTERESTED In Latin American & Foreign Employ- 
ment? $1 brings copyrighted Foreign Service Direc- 
tory listing firms with interests in Construction, Oil, 
Mining, Aviation, Transportation by personnel expert. 
Hot list of Companies Hiring. Global Reports, P.O. 
Box 883. Dept. OL, Hollywood 28, Calif 























AGENTS and Salesmen wanted for finest type sun- 
glasses and shooting glasses. Good commissions. 
Sterling Optical Co., Inc., 136 Fulton St., N.Y.C 
START business yourself. Send for list of spinner 
blades, shafts, beads, rudders and parts for construct- 
ing lures that will catch fish. Spinner Specialties, Inc., 
Lewiston, Idaho 


MAKE $1.75 To $2.50 An Hour with your own spare- 
time business in tourist cabins, dog boarding, fishing 
or boating trips, radios, autos, agencies, rental serv- 
ices, etc. Book called ‘‘How to Start Your Own Busi- 
ness’’ shows you how to take the first step, build up 
to a full-time career that gives independence for life. 
Full facts and figures, advice from experts. Examine 
book and start right away. Send only $1.98 to Fore- 
most Books, Dept. CO18, 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. ¥. Money back guarantee 


OLD COINS & STAMPS 


COMMEMORATIVE $1/>, Columbus, Oregon. Cleveland. 
Re J ea. 80 page Cat. 25c. N. Shultz, Salt Lake 
t an. 

55 Different United States—5c. Approvals. Utechts, 
1143-V_ North Keeler, Chicago 51. Illinois 














DUCK Stamps Wanted: All issues in any quantity— 

Send to Westchester Stamp Co., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
a PATENTS & INVENTIONS 

INVENTORS: Without obligation write us for informa- 

tion as to what steps an inventor should take to 


secure a Patent. Randolph & Beavers, Regist 
wo Attorneys. 365 Columbian Bidg.. Washinton 1 








INVENTORS: Write for tree booklet explaining how 

you May secure greatest profits from your hunting, 
fishing or other sports inventions, patented or un- 
patented. Dept. 10B, Institute of American Inventors, 
1926 Eye St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C 


INVENTORS—Patent laws encourage development of 
inventions. Our firm is registered to practice before 
the U.S. Patent Office. Write for further particulars 
as to patent protection and procedure and ‘‘Inven- 
tion Record’’ form at once. No obligation. McMorrow, 
Berman & Davidson, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
204-A Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C E 
INVENTORS—Send today for ‘‘Detailed Patent Infor- 
mation’’ outlining Preliminary steps to be taken 
toward Patent Protection, also convenient ‘‘Evidence 
of Invention’’ form. Victor J. Evans & Co., 263-P 
Merlin Building, Washington 6, D. C 


REAL ESTATE 


OZARK | LANDS: “For your health. pleasure and 
, Profit. $5 per acre and upwards for 40 acres 
tracts; $10 per acre and upwards for actual river 
fronts. Free list and literature. Hubbard. 424-O Min- 
nhesota, Kansas City 4, Kansas. 


STROUT’S Big Farm Catalog—Mailed Free. Describes 
over 2800 outstanding Bargains. Coast to Coast. 
Time-money Saver. Write today. Strout Realty, 255-SW 
4th Avenue, New York 10, N.Y., 20 W. 9th St., Kan- 
Sas City 6, Mo., 453 S. Spring, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
SPORTSMEN’S Paradise—1400 Acres—Muskoka—Can- 
ada. Private Lake—good fishing and hunting. House 
and Barn. Valuable timber $25,000 terms. H. W. 
Shaver Realtor, Huntsville, Ontario, Canada 


WEST’S Latest Catalogue: Over 1000 farm and busi- 
hess bargains, 180 Representatives, 16 States: Free. 
Write West’s Farm Agency, AAC-3, Graybar Building, 
N.Y. 17, 3. ¥. 

CALIFORNIA fish, game and cattle land. McCue Estate, 
Marshall P.O., California 


TOBACCO & PIPES 


CIGARS—Tobacco—Write for information regarding 
better smokes for less money, mentioning your favor- 
ite brands. Pete Moberly, Box 992, Owensboro, Ky. 
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Hunting and Fishing Lodges, 
Cabins, Bungalows 
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Everything Simplified 


Not just a book of pictures but a full course of instruc- 
tion. You will make no mistakes because every step is ex 
plained and shown in picture diagrams. Every problem of 
location, drainage, water supply, etc. is clearly explained. 
Tells how to cut and erect your structure—all about floors, 
roofs, windows, doors,—how to do the whole job from foun- 
dation to chimney top. What to do inside and outside. 
Don’t imagine it’s hard—when you see the book you’ll be 
aching to grab some tools and get to work. Tells all about 
how to estimate all costs 
you start — what 
lumber to use, etc. 
elation in simplicity. 


ONLY $198 
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A big book of definite instructions made for 
beginners. If you can handle a hammer and 
saw, there’s no reason why you can’t build a 
bang-up cabin in the woods or a bungalow on 
the lake or shore, or a roadside stand, and 
make one you or anyone would be glad to look 
at, live in, or own. 


Here are complete plans, and step-by-step 
instructions for every stage of the work. De- 
signs for numerous log cabins, lodges, tourist 
homes, wayside stands, bungalows. 


A rev- 





These are reductions of 
large pictures and plans 
in the manual. 


This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES, 
BUNGALOWS” is the latest complete guide-book on the 
subject. Prepared by experts for Popular Science Monthly 
and OuTDOOR LIFE readers—you can be sure it is as genuine 
as such a book can be made. 


Send NoMoney NOW 


No money is required 
with order unless you pre 
fer. Just send the coupon 
and pay postman $1.98 
plus a low cents postage 
when the book arrives. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


If, after examining this 
manual, you are not com- 
pletely satisfied, return it 


and we _ guarantee to 
promptly refund your 
money. 


Mail This Coupon 
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t . 1 
; Outdoor Life, Dept. 18 ‘ 
- 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. ° 
g Send me “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES, §& 
g BUNGALOWS’’. I will pay postman $1.98, pilus a § 
t few cents postage when the book arrivego-If dis- e 
satisfied you guarantee to refund my Woney if I g 
i send the book back within ten days. (If you prefer t 
i to pay now send $1.98 with order) 7 
| 
: 
; NAME a 
t ' 
. ADDRESS Poa oh cae ' 
: é t 
a CITY STATE........... a ' 
8 Orders from outside United States must be accompanied by $1.98 é 
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¢ j 'WwIT ME ONE \ 
EA ACROBAT: HAND ! 
°, WHEN THE 
AWS ten MARLIN, THAT 
—— FAMOUS BIG- 
GAME FIS#H, 
“WALKS ON HIS 
TAIL,” HE STAYS 
ERECT FOR SOQ 
YARDS OR 
MoRE ~--A 
NEVER-TO-BE- 
FORGOTTEN 
SIGHT, AS 
MANY A DEEP- 
SEA ANGLER 
WILL TESTIFY 
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Wen AN ALLIGATOR CLOSES ITS JAWS,AMAN, SO 
(ITS SAID, CAN EASILY HOLD THEM SHUT WITH ONE 
HAND. HOWEVER, NO MAN IS STRONG ENOUGH TO OPEN 


THE RAINBOW TROUT RELONGS TO THE PACIFIC | 

SLOPE ...WHEN YOU FIND IT EAST OF THE ROCKIES 
D IT HAS BEEN PLANTED. iN THE WEST IT SPAWNS | 
IN SPRINGTIME, IN THE BAST--- ANY TIME | 
FROM EARLY WINTER TO SPRING / 








Because THEY DO ALOT OF WALKING,SUCH 
BIRDS AS GROUSE, PTARMIGAN, PARTRIDGES, 
QUAIL, PHEASANTS,AND TURKEYS HAVE SMALL 
HIND TOES, HIGHER THAN THEIR OTHER CLAWS, TREE 
BIRDS HAVE A GRASPING FOOT 


THEY CAN HANG ON WITH/ 
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He's vue master! IN THE MATING SEASON , ONE 
BULL ELK BOSSES ALL THE COWS INA HERD. ELK 
ARE THE ONLY BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN DEER 
FAMILY IN WHICH THERE 15 JUST ONE HEAD MAN; 
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“THE Cotumsia BLACK-TAIL DEER DOESN'T 

LEAP BUT COVERS GROUND WITH STIFF- 

LEGGED BOUNCES, AS THOLIGH ON STEEL 

SPRINGS, A FACT NOTED BY LEWIS AND 
CLARK 140 YEARS AGO! 
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THEM UP AGAIN IF THE GATOR DOESN'T WANT TO LET Him! 

















No. 3 
Hawaiian Wigglers 
$1.10 


HAWAIIAN WIGGLERS 


get bass in lilies! 


“Dear Fred: I caught these largemouth bass, the 
New Jersey limit in 1!2 hours of fishing with your 
No. 3 Hawaiian Wiggler. | got them from a heavy 
growth of lilies and weeds in Lake Lilly at Cape May 
Point, N. J. The No. 3 Hawaiian Wiggler is the only . 
lure I use here for it squirms through without picking »' 
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Write For Free Catalog 
My new 1948 catal lustrates my new baits as 
well as improved model 
and Hawaiian 
fishermen telling of their experience ; with these baits 
A copy is yours for the askin 
Color Movies Available 
1 have W) ree riot ent, color movies of 
bass fishing in Canada, Michigan and Florida. These 
r free showing to sport clubs. Write for 


up anything but bass. I hope the other users of your 
swell lures get as good results as I do on mine.”— 


Carter C. Cook, Cape May Point, N. J. 
' a iO 


f Hula Dancers, Jitterbugs 


It h ores of letters from 


are loaned f 


reservations 


FRED ARBOGAST & CO. 
40! North St., Akron 3, Ohio 
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The meeting will soon come to order 
But first comes that most welcome tray 
A gracious and pleasant reminder 


To assemble without further delay. 


For the very first order of business 
Is a Manhattan—rich and fine 
Made with mellow OLD THOMPSON 


So welcome before you dine. 


James C. Campbell 


Old Thompson is the order of the 
day everywhere because it’s WED- 
IN -THE-+-WOOD. In this old- 
time method, aged Glenmore 
whiskies are blended with the 
choicest grain neutral spirits bwt 
instead of being bottled immediately, 
“Thompson” is put back into barrels 
to assure perfect blending. This 
“marrying” in the barrel takes 
longer and costs more but it gives 
added smoothness and flavor. ‘Iry 
“Thompson” and see for yourself! 
Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 

Blended Whiskey, 86.8 proof. The straight whiskies in 


this product are five years or more old, 324%4% straight 
whiskies —67%4Q% grain neutral spirits. 


Watch for the return of the 
Xe ‘ . famous Old Thompson pre- 


\= war bottle. It’s coming soon! 


BRAND 


Thompsov 





THOMPSON 


BRAND 


BLENDED then WED-IN-THE+WOOD IN OLD KENTUCKY 
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